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Forty-second Annual Convention 
of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Murat Temple, Indianapolis, Indiana 
February 15-19, 1958 


Theme; SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR A NEW ERA 





Dee TO THE large number of participants on the program of the 
42nd Annual Convention of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, this issue of THE BULLETIN contains only a sum- 
mary of the addresses and papers presented. These proceedings are 
divided into four parts; Part I, Discussion Groups; Part II, General 
Sessions; Part III, National Advisory Council Meeting; and Part IV, 
Business Meeting. 











"Kon National Association of Secondary-School Principals is a depart- 
ment of secondary-school administration of the National Education Asso- 
cation of the United States. It is the professional organization for all who 
are interested and engaged in the administration of secondary education. 
It sponsors the National Honor Society, the National Junior Honor So- 
ciety, and the National Association of Student Councils (NASC). It con- 
ducts research studies in secondary education and has many services for 
members. The Association publishes THE BULLETIN monthly, nine times 
during the school year (September to May); STUDENT LIFE monthly, eight 
times during the school year (October to May); the NASSP NEWS LETTER, a 
4-page publication issued four times a year to members of the National 
Advisory Council and other Association leadess; the NASSP SPOTLIGHT, a 
4-page publication issued five times a year to NASSP members; and the 
NASC HIGHLIGHTS, a 4-page publication issued four times a year to NASC 
members. Membership is eight dollars per year, payable to the Executive 
Secretary, PAUL E. ELICKER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 





The National Association of Secondary-School Principals does not neces- 
sarily endorse any individual, group, or organization or opinions, ideas, or 
judgments expressed in any of the papers encompassed in these proceedings. 
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Part I 


Discussion Groups 


WHAT PRACTICES IN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE DEVELOP BETTER 
STUDENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS? 


CHAIRMAN: Wayne De Beer, Principal, Riverview Gardens Senior High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 


DiscussANTs: 
George R. Perry, Principal, Bristol High School, Bristol, Conn. 


Randall F. Sterling, Principal, Goliad Junior High School, Galveston, 
Texas. 


Summary of the presentation made by VINCENT B. CLAYPOOL 


hoon topic has been presented capably by four presenters at the two 
previous conventions. Much has been written also and both have been 
aimed largely at what is expected of the teacher. It is hinted that the 
principal is important, but his responsibility has not been carefully 
pinpointed. 


THE NATURE OF THE PUPIL POPULATION 


The principal should be a keen student of his community and of his 
school population in order to be able to help his teachers understand 
the socio-economic problems and resulting aggressions and possible causes 
of conflict. He should know whether his community has a strong stabiliz- 
ing interest or whether it is a bedroom and transient. He should endeavor 
to pinpoint the power groups within the pupil population and make 
the teachers aware of those who are the actual leaders as opposed to those 
who are the elected leaders. He should insist that the cumulative and 
anecdotal records of all pupils are carefully kept, and that they are 
available to the teachers that they may better understand the why of 
behavior. 


Vincent B. Claypool is Principal of the Sequoia High School in Redwood City, 
California. 
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THE COUNSELING PROGRAM 


A good counseling program is the strongest aid in developing better 
pupil-teacher relationships. Yet the counselor should not be saddled with 
punitive responsibility. He should, I believe, be a teacher-counselor rather 
than a full-time counselor, and he should not be too heavily ladened with 
counselees. One of his tasks and also a task of the principal is to acquaint 
teachers, new to the system, with the resources available in the counseling 
office. After this is done, he must make every effort to keep the lines of 
communication open between the teacher and his office, and assist in 
providing conferences of interested persons. 

Frequently the counselors through pupil conferences may become 
aware of trouble spots. In such cases the counselor may ask the teacher 
for a conference on an individual pupil. During the course of the con- 
ference, it may be possible to sow seeds which will help the teacher to 
find solutions for group control problems. Through this procedure the 
principal may also be alerted to ways in which the resource of his office 
may be used to help the teacher in improving interpersonal relationships. 
In cases of evident maladjustment where either pupil frustration or per- 
sonality clash are creating an untenable situation, the counselor may 
have to work toward a program change. The principal should insist on 
a scheduling program with some flexibility in order to avoid pupil 
boredom and frustration. This should also be possible in order to break 
up groups whose association works for ill in any classroom. 


DEVELOPING DESIRABLE PEER CONTROLS 


It is recognized that, in present-<lay America, the strongest single 
control in the life of the adolescent is his desire to be accepted by his 
peer group, both in dress and conduct, and we are aware of the good, 
the evil; the immaterial, and the irritating phases of this phenomenon. 
But since it is as real as tomorrow's sunrise we had better capitalize on 
it and endeavor to mold it to the improving of the school control pattern. 
One area where it can be constructively developed is that of some type of 
democratic student participation in the management of the school, but 
successful functioning demands the sympathy and support of the faculty, 
the administration, and the classified staff. 

Through this type of organization and with wise guidance, the pupil 
representatives may be brought to recognize the problems of pupil morale 
for which they have responsibility. They in turn may carry back to their 
home rooms, basic course classes, or administrative classes points for 
discussion and attempted solution, such as corridor conduct, campus 
trafic regulations, cafeteria conduct, etc. The mere discussion of the 
problems seems to improve the awareness of the pupils to their responsi- 
bilities and shows salutary effects. 
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THE PRINCIPAL’s ROLE 


The principal must work at keeping all lines of communication open 
between him and his staff members. It will be his special responsibility 
to work with beginning teachers who are having control difficulties in 
order to help them find solutions to their problems. He must help dispel 
their guilt feelings, and he must assure them that the using of all resources 
available is not an admission of weakness. He must warn them of the 
pat “gimmick” which old timer Jones assures them will solve all control 
problems. He must also let them in on the brutal truth that administrators 
are not omnipotent, and that a pupil's trip to the dean's or principal's 
office is no assurance of a beautiful, fresh, reborn personality on return. 

He must work with his entire faculty in this area of grave concern. One 
method is to bring in outside speakers to kick off the discussion. We have 
used Marie Fielder to help us understand power groups among the pupil 
population, and George V. Sheviakov to discuss some of the factors which 
make adolescents behave as they do. The use of faculty committees to 
study specific problems, such as tardiness, detention, the role of the dean 
and the counselor in discipline, helps maintain a better over-all faculty 
awareness to the patience-demanding problems of working with adoles- 
cents. 

Another study method has been through the joint effort of faculty, 
pupils, and parents to set up codes. Unless this procedure is repeated 
year after year, it is of doubtful value. When every resource has been 
exhausted a principal must have the courage to resort to suspension or 
requested expulsion, but he must be sure that every effort has been made. 


SOME OF THE VEXATIONS 

How to work with teachers who assess penalties for undesirable class- 
room conduct and expect someone else to enforce them? 

Being accused of lack of support when an offender returns from a trip 
to the dean or principal with no blood or tears flowing. 

How to resolve a pupil-teacher conflict when the obvious cause was the 
ineptitude of the teacher. 

One of the most helpful reminders for both administrators and teachers 
in our work with our adolescents was expressed by a Boy’s Work Secretary 
in a great city Y.M.C.A., “Pupils are people, too!” 


Summary of the presentation made by WERNER S. SMITH 


Pi esas everything that we do in the secondary school affects the 
relationship between teacher and pupil. Therefore, we must limit our- 
selves to the things which will likely improve those relationships. I will 
begin with what I think is the most important, the practices which 


Werner S. Smith is Principal of the William Horlick High School in Racine, 
Wisconsin. 
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eventually will stand the best chance of improving the teacher-student 
relationship. This is in the employment of the teacher. Time spent in 
the careful selection of a teacher, not alone for his competency in subject 
fields, but for his ability to get on well with young people. One should 
search the credentials for evidences of interest in young people; one should 
contact the references to make sure that the candidate has an out-going 
personality which will attract and not repel the student. A warm and 
attractive personality in a teacher is the best guarantee of good teacher- 
student relationships. 

Assuming that the principal has a part in the selection of teachers, one 
can say that we can’t choose our students, but we can choose the teachers, 
so we should take full advantage and choose wisely. Nearly every school 
has established some philosophy which includes some reference to 
behavior patterns which the school hopes the students will adopt; some 
schools have codes of behavior for students written in handbooks. I 
believe we must go further than these written statements for students and 
parents. Every opportunity available must be used to let the student know 
what is expected of him. 

In preparation for enrollment, most schools make contact with the 
student while he is in his previous school. Here is the place to begin the 
work of letting the student know what is expected of him in every way, 
including behavior which of course is the factor most affecting student- 
teacher relationships. Early and continued work in this area will pay 
dividends. 

It is assumed that the presentation will be done with skill so that the 
student willingly accepts the proposals and that he doesn’t get the notion 
that this is being forced upon him. Very few teenagers respond properly 
if they think something is being put over on them. 

Pupils must know what is expected of them, and teachers must, as far 
as possible, know their students. The principal and the counselors must 
bend every effort to provide ready and pertinent information for the 
classroom teacher. All of us have had those uncomfortable conferences 
with pupil and teacher or with parent, student, and teacher over some 
incident which had ended in crisis, only to have the teacher say, “If I had 
known this before, this could have been avoided.” We cannot provide 
teachers with a day-to-day account of student's lives, but we can provide 
for those, who are willing to use it, much information such as test data, 
family background, et cetera. This will be most useful to the skillful 
teacher in his student relationships. As principals, we should stress the 
importance of it, make the information available, and insist that it be 
used. 

Another approach to the improvement of student-teacher relationships 
is through classwork under the direction of a skillful teacher. A social 
studies class can rightfully consider the question under some heading 
such as maturity and, by means of school-wide surveys, make some ap- 
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praisals and, finally, some suggestions. A skillful school paper adviser 
working with his staff can accomplish the same thing; still another source 
is the student council. Students will accept suggestions for behavior pat- 
terns from their peers which they would refuse from their principal or 
teachers. Obviously, the key to this practice is the skill which the teacher 
or principal uses in getting the student group to accept the problem as 
theirs. Personally, | have seen student groups attain almost unbelievable 
results with this practice. 

There are policies which can be developed which will help to establish 
better student-teacher relationships. It is my personal conviction that 
permanent exclusion from class should be a decision of the principal and 
not any individual teacher. Acceptance of this policy will prevent im- 
petuous teachers, under an emotional strain, from making spur-of-the- 
moment dismissals from class and can help develop a thoughtful solution 
to behavior problems. 

The principal can improve student-teacher relationships by making 
sure that students and teachers understand certain elements of group 
behavior. Everyone in school business has tried to calm an infuriated 
student who has felt that he has been belittled in front of a group of his 
classmates. The unthinking teacher has humiliated him publicly. No 
doubt the act was not in the best interests of the class and needed correc- 
tion, but the public embarrassment set up an emotional block which 
prevented any constructive thinking toward the improvement of the 
student's conduct. Teachers by being aware of this can avoid these 
incidents by arranging for private counsel. 

Students too can be made to understand that the teacher cannot afford 
to lose prestige in the eyes of students. For that reason, he cannot permit 
any student to make him, the teacher, look bad before the group. In a 
sense, the class is sitting as a jury, and neither the teacher nor the student 
can afford to lose his case before the group. When students and teachers 
are aware of this, then students will generally leave classes quietly when 
a crisis arises. Students and teachers must be made aware of this phase 
of group behavior. 

Teachers must be aware of the fact that, in the opinion of students, 
the most desirable trait they exhibit is fairness. Students appreciate fair 
treatment, not necessarily easy treatment. When teachers understand this 
trait in themselves which students most appreciate then many of the 
petty incidents which prevent good student-teacher relationships can be 
removed. 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION? 


CuairMan: Nelson F. Hurley, Principal, Parkville High School, Balti- 
more, Md. 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
John O. Fry, Secondary Curriculum Consultant, Hamilton Public 
Schools, Hamilton, Ohio 
William Medley, Principal, Winfield High School, Winfield, Kansas 
Clarence H. Ortt, Principal, Winter Haven Senior High School, Winter 
Haven, Fla. 


Summary of the presentation made by KENT W. LEACH 


is IS quite easy to state that a principal should have a school which 
is administered democratically. It is a bit more difficult to realize what 
the expression “democractically” actually means and decidely more diffi- 
cult to arrive at “things actually proceeding democratically." Too few 
of us really take the time to ask ourselves what actually is meant by “a 
democratic school.” Vague impressions come to mind, characterized by 
such expressions as, “that school is not democratic, the principal is a 
tyrant, hurling orders right and left.” Or, “I certainly would like to 
teach in that school; no one bothers you—no staff meetings—you go your 
own way—it’s really a democratic school.” 

Although the word democracy can be defined, I believe it is a word 
that more properly should be “felt” than defined. Any word which 
denotes a process touching so directly on one’s life with other people 
becomes rather difficult to define. Each of us has a tendency to look upon 
democracy as that form of government which tends to produce the best 
kind of life for one’s self and, of course, others. Too often, the word 
“others” is forgotten or at best is treated parenthetically. This results 
in many different concepts of democracy, simply because each of us has 
a different “mind-set” as to what constitutes the good life for one’s self 
and others. One may insist that a certain school is democratic, while 
another person will be equally adamant in saying that this same school 
is not. Both individuals probably are partially correct and partially 
incorrect in the analysis. 

What can the principal do to aid in having his school run demo- 
cratically? In the first place, it should be stressed that it isn’t just his 
school. Secondly, the expression “run democratically” has a connotation 
comparable to one’s winding a clock to make it run. If one insists on this 


Kent W. Leach is Director of the Bureau of School Services, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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imagery, then he should remember that there are many stems to the 
watch and many people should have opportunities to participate in the 
winding. 

An administrator can help to effect democratic procedures in a school 
by realizing that democracy is as much an attitude as it is a method, a 
process, or a structure. This attitude is characterized by a sincere belief 
that people shall have rights. They shall have a working environment 
enabling them to cultivate their own personalities and unique individual- 
ities. They shall have responsibilities in the process of working for the 
best interests of their pupils and colleagues. If such an attitude really 
permeates the entire faculty and student body, there will be a significant 
chance that there will exist a potential for a “democratic school.” 


Can such an attitude be attained and how does the principal go about 
developing and nurturing such an attitude? In short, what is his role? 
One of the most important things for the administrator to do is to initiate 
a “role analysis” involving himself, the faculty, and pupils. The adminis- 
trator has rather definite ideas as to what constitute his duties, his re- 
sponsibilities, and his obligations. Furthermore, he has, of sorts, a 
philosophy of life and of education; he also conceives of certain goals 
toward which he hopes the school can strive. Similarly, each faculty 
member has ideas as to what his own duties, responsibilities, and obliga- 
tions are. In turn, each teacher has his own philosophy of life, his personal 
goals, and his own techniques and methodologies. 


The principal can and should express to the staff members his sincere 
desire to learn from them their individual concepts as to what he (the 
principal) should be doing. In other words, what role does each staff 
member envision for the principal? Unsigned, written comments suggest- 
ing the many facets of the position of a typical principalship can lead to 
a rough approximation of teachers’ concepts of the role that the principal 
should be playing. Organizing such information within general categories 
in the form of an over-all summary can then be used by the principal in 
an oral presentation to the staff when he compares the teachers’ concepts 
of his role with the role that he pictures for himself. This should lead to a 
rather interesting and helpful discussion. Such an approach must also 
be done conversely; i.e., the principal should compare his “role picture” 
of each staff member with that member's own “role concept.” If the staff 
is large, perhaps a department could be substituted for the individual 
using comparable techniques. 


The key idea in such a role analysis is “involvement”—involvement of 
administrator, staff, and, yes, pupil groups to a better understanding of 
what jobs are to be done and in what manner. Emanating from such dis- 
cussions should come some basic “ground rules” or “bench marks” leading 
to a gradual development of policies—policies that will be understood 
better by more people. With more understanding, there is usually an 
accompanying increased degree of acceptance of methods and techniques 
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of action. With a higher degree of acceptance of methods and techniques 
of action there is frequently a greater chance for an accompanying healthy 
“general tone” in the entire school. One finds in most schools having an 
excellent “general tone” a good “democratic” environment existing. 


Some would say that this is merely advocating a “team" approach to 
administrative action. This is true, to a degree. But it should be stressed 
that a team functions still better when it has a coach and a captain. The 
point is that each team member should understand fully the duties of 
coach and captain; and each in turn should understand the function of 
the team members individually and as a team. 


There is a real temptation to admire the characteristics of a school ad- 
ministered by a benevolent dictator. After all, one might name schools 
where things get done, where objectives are accomplished, where orders 
are issued and carried out, and where the pupils apparently are scoring 
high on standardized tests. Such a situation is especially attractive now 
to many laymen who would have our schools emulate an efficient factory 
producing its quota of products for each day. But the main objective of 
our schools today should be and should continue to be to provide those 
experiences that will lead to the continuance of democracy, our way of 
life. If, then, the principal actually wants to know his role in democratic 
administration 


1. He should be sold completely on the value of the democratic way of life. If 
he does not so believe, there is little chance of his assuming much of a role in 
developing democratic administration. 

2. He should be ready to work with others and not over others. 

3. He should be ready to face the fact that working with others demands much 
“give and take.” This doesn’t mean that he cannot be a leader or that all 
situations are solved by majority vote; but there will be times when different 
routes to goals may be suggested by his colleagues, or the student body, or the 
community. 

4. He should be willing to initiate, encourage, and aid in the administration's, 
staff's, student body's, and community's understanding of the roles they play as 
groups and as individuals. 


What, then, is the role, the actual role, of the principal? My answer is 
simply this—if the foregoing philosophy, attitude, method, and role 
analysis are carried out, the principal's role in democratic administration 
is to provide the climate for democracy to function in the school. It is a 
continuous job—one which never can be said to have becn completed; 
but it is a satisfying one, a stimulating one, and an important one. 
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Summary of the presentation made by PETER C. MCCONARTY 


A PRESENTATION relative to democratic administration logically 
sets out from an understanding of what is meant by these terms. For our 
purposes, we define democratic administration as that type of public- 
school administration which, subject to the final authority of the school 
principal, develops the school program and philosophy by the sharing 
of responsibility and initiative by all of the individual school community. 
There is inherent in this definition the sharing of the great possibilities 
of school administration among many persons other than those usually 
regarded as the administrative. In such a situation, teachers, pupils, 
custodians, and parents alike become, within clear bounds, co-adminis- 
trators. 


The role of the principal must originate in a realistic and intelligent 
philosophy on the part of the principal himself. Unless at the outset the 
principal understands and believes in democratic administration and 
believes that such administration is the most effective way in which to 
further the total education of his pupils, he is incapable of assuming 
such a role. 


The many techniques of furthering democratic administration must be 
fully understood, but paramount at the beginning must be the conscious 
and definite realization that these techniques in themselves find limits 
of finality in the traditional and legal responsibilities which are reserved 
to the position of a school principal. 


No individual can operate a school democratically. He can only en- 
courage and organize others within the school family to share enthusiastic- 
ally in a cooperative venture towards a better school. 


In asuming such a role, the principal should seek the responsibility of 
assisting in the selection of teaching personnel. He must constantly seek 
to retain those teachers who are capable of sharing in a democratic 
administration. The neurotic, the easily frustrated, the unintelligent on 
the staff may be the greatest deterrent to successful democratic administra- 
tion. 


The principal must seek out those teachers who are qualified by in- 
telligence, personality, and teaching excellence to become not only master 
teachers, but also teachers capable of investigating exhaustively all 
possibilities for school progress in a democratic, group-organized pro- 
cedure. The teacher must be enthusiastic in his sharing in the democratic 
process, must accept, as the administrator does, a concern for the entire 
school program, and concurrently must realize that final decision in all 
matters remains in the principal’s administrative area. 





Peter C. McConarty is Principal of the Oliver Ames High School in North Easton, 
Massachusetts. 
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Such staff thinking is the responsibility of the principal. This is his 
greatest and most challenging opportunity in his democratic role. This 
staff philosophy, an extension of the principal's own beliefs, may be de- 
veloped in faculty meetings, by democratic methods of supervision in the 
classroom, by staff bulletins, by personal contact, and, above all, by 
example and an insistance that clarity, firmness, and continuity be the 
attributes of any opinion or decision which the principal may advance. 
The teacher must be convinced that the administrator is solely interested 
in a better school and that he sincerely wishes each teacher to help him 
toward that goal. 

No democratic administration is possible without the understanding 
and support of the largest segment of the school, the student body. Pride 
in their school as something which belongs to the pupils and in the opera- 
tion of which the pupils share is one of the goals of democratic adminis- 
tration. 

The student council, honor societies, and all other organized student 
groups provide the media by which the principal's democratic philosophy 
may reach the student body. The principal must insist that these groups 
themselves operate in a democratic fashion and be so developed that they 
can be profitably involved in the solution of problems within the school. 
Many such problems will never be properly solved until the student 
bodies of our schools so advance in self and group discipline and under- 
standing as to share in the solution of these problems. 

The disciplinary function of the principal, perhaps the most commonly 
accepted link between administration and the student body, offers a fine 
opportunity for him to spread a philosophy of democratic administration. 
Each disciplinary decision, each opportunity to talk with individual 
pupils on specific problems must further the pupil's understanding of 
the democratic society in which he lives. The pupil must be made to 
realize that democracy exists in its truest sense only when each citizen 
abides by that society's rules and regulations. 

In his relationship with adult school-connected organizations, with 
community groups, churches, the local press, and with his fellow ad- 
ministrators, the principal must aim toward the highest practice of the 
democratic ideal. He must be receptive to suggestion, available for 
interview, understanding of all aspects of any matter, and must be far 
above the extension of partisanship in any matter since he is, in many 
opinions, the school itself. What he does, says and even thinks is often 
construed as the philosophy of the school or the school system. Therein 
lies one of the great dangers of democratic supervision for the principal 
must, in such a circumstance, bear extremely heavy responsibility. 

No area in our schools has been more misunderstood than the move- 
ment toward democratic administration. Such administration has been 
labelled as “progressive,” and has supposedly become a_ laissez-faire 
situation in which teacher and pupil alike go their separate ways in 
“democratic” fashion, unfettered by authoritarianism or dictate. 
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We do not at this late date fully comprehand the total meaning of 
democracy in our national society. We have seen every possible abuse and 
extreme committed in the guise of democracy—the emphasis has been 
for too long on the “rights” rather than the greater burdens which such 
a system places upon the individual. The great importance of the 
principal's role in democratic administration is that perhaps in such a 
role in our public schools may at last be fully developed the basic true 
concepts of democracy by which a nation may progress and prosper. 


WHAT EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN 
THE PROGRAM FOR JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: John M. Fletcher, Principal, Hart Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


DIsCUSSANTs: 
Glenn W. Moon, Principal, Walter R. Dolan Junior High School, 
Stamford, Conn. 
Melvin Voxland, Principal, Rochester Junior High School, Rochester, 
Minn. 
Kenneth D. Haun, Principal, Stranahan Junior High School, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


Summary of the presentation made by I. PAUL HANDWERK 


—_—- activities are the added spices to the junior high-school 
program that makes it more meaningful to the boys and girls. These 
activities which include athletics, student council, assemblies, clubs, and 
social functions are an important part of the educational program of 
junior high-school youth as they provide learning experiences which 
cannot be offered effectively elsewhere in the program of the school. 

Almost every boy and girl who enters junior high school looks forward 
to belonging to a group other than his immediate class section. This 
group may be the band, the glee club, the basketball team, or some other, 
but it is his hope that it will be his selection not his assignment. 

Each school has the responsibility of determining what extraclass 
activities are to be included in its program. The variety of the offerings 
will depend upon the response of the individual faculty members to 
assume sponsorships of the different activities as well as the desire of the 
pupils to participate in extraclass activities. 

The sponsor is the key person in the activity. He should not dominate 
the student organization by attempting to set the policy, nor restrict the 


I. Paul Handwerk is Principal of Northeast Junior High School in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 
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initiative of the members, nor conduct the meetings. He should be the 
guide or adviser who helps to direct the activities of the group into 
desirable avenues. 

All extraclass activities should be planned and carried on in terms of 
well-formulated and accepted educational objectives. The student coun- 
cil and the inter-school sports program do not appeal to all pupils, but 
the club program may provide the means of satisfying the needs, interests, 
and abilities of each individual pupil. Clubs should provide for all, not 
only for those who have special talents in athletics, dramatics, or music. 


Through the club activity, it is hoped that the following objectives may 
be attained: (1) qualities of leadership and followership, (2) exploration 
and extension of pupils’ present and potential educational and vocational 
interests and aptitudes, (3) development of hobbies and worth-while 
leisure time pursuits, and (4) helping pupils to acquire certain personal 
and character qualities, such as poise, self-confidence, and initiative. 


A successful club program can be developed when the interests and 
preferences of the boys and girls have been determined by listing the 
clubs which have been suggested by them. These lists should indicate 
the number of pupils who are interested in each club. After all home- 
room teachers have summarized the suggestions of the pupils in each 
room, the faculty committee compiles the results to determine which of 
the clubs should be offered for selection by the pupils. 

A pupil is given a club selection sheet in order that he may make his 
first and second choices of clubs. The interests of the pupils, expressed in 
this way, serve as a basis for organizing clubs. The sponsors of the clubs 
form the teacher committee which makes the assignments from the 
pupils’ selection sheets. 

Not all pupils may wish to belong to any one of the clubs that are 
offered. They should be privileged to organize a club under the regula- 
tions set by the school; namely the purpose and objectives of the proposed 
club, the name of the sponsor, the number of interested pupils, and the 
approval of the petition for new club by faculty and student committee. 
On the other hand, it may be better to have fewer good clubs in which 
the greater majority of the pupils participate than to have clubs in which 
participation is required. 

A pupil should be limited to membership in only one club; however, 
he may participate in more than one extraclass aetivity. He may practice 
with the orchestra on Monday, sing with the glee club on Tuesday, 
participate in an assembly program on Wednesday, play in an intra-mural 
basketball game on Thursday, and attend a school dance on Friday. As 
some of these activities would be after school, there would be little 
conflict of interest in the pupil's schedule. 

Clubs are only one phase of the extraclass activities, but they can be 
classified as (1) growing out of class activities—art, Latin, mathematics; 
(2) developing hobbies—photography, chess, stamp collecting; (3) extend- 
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ing the work of community agencies—Hi-Y, Y-Teens, Red Cross; (4) 
providing services for the school—library, bulletin board, traffic. 


Extraclass activities have become an integral part of the junior high- 
school program. Time should be provided on the schedule for them. 
Clubs, assemblies, and other activities have their place in the school 
program and each pupil should be encouraged to participate to the best 
of his ability in one or more of these activities in order to develop latent 
abilities and to satisfy his personal needs and interests. 


Summary of the presentation made by HARVEY WALTHALL 


Te term extraclass is used synonymously with the terms extracur- 
ricular and cocurricular. As we look at the meaning and history of the 
term, we find many interesting things. First, we look at the meaning, 
we find that there is a very thin line of demarcation between curricular 
and extracurricular activities. We know today that many things which 
were once classed as extracurricular are now an integral part of the 
curriculum. This might bring to mind the question of what is meant 
by the curriculum. In a restricted sense, the curriculum may be thought 
of as learning experiences planned for a particular group of students in 
a school; i.e. academic, commercial, or general courses. In a broader 
sense, we might refer to the curriculum as tending to include all the 
learning experiences provided by a school for its students. 


Extracurricular activities may have been defined as any activity which 
was carried on outside the planned school program. Today, however, 
this definition has become outmoded for many of our present extraclass 
activities are provided for in the school program. Then, as we look at the 
history, we find that historically extracurricular activities are not new. 
The Greeks and Romans had these activities as exemplified in their 
Olympic Games. In the early history of the United States, we find many 
extraclass activities such as debating and spelling bees; others were known 
to have existed. 


Later in our history we find that many of the extraclass activities were 
developed in connection with interested groups from the community, 
such as athletics, music, band, and many others. As we progressed, the 
growth of extracurricular activities remain fairly slow until approxi- 
mately 1920. This is the year many authorities say marked the beginning 
of rapidly changing attitudes toward and the development of the extra- 
curricular field. From 1920 until now there has been much speculation 
concerning the place of extraclass activities within the planned program 
of the school. 


Harvey Walthall is Principal of Forest Heights Junior High School in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 
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Some authorities feel we have not had enough extraclass activities, 
while others feel we have been stretching a point to the place where 
“the tail is beginning to wag the dog.” It is an accepted fact that the role 
of the school in the life of the student is to produce better citizens. In 
light of the current world happenings in the field of science, it is also the 
responsibility of the school to bring about a greater concentration of 
effort toward basic educational factors. With these two objectives in 
mind it becomes increasingly dificult to determine what extra-class ac- 
tivities should be included in the junior high-school program. 

The question raised by the title of this paper is “What” extracurricular 
activities should be included in the junior high-school program rather 
than “whether or not” extracurricular activities should be included; the 
rest of this paper will be directed toward the extracurricular activities 
which have come to be accepted as an integral part of the total school 
program. 

There are many authoritarian views on the criteria to be used in each 
of the areas listed below: 

Home Room. The home room should have a class organization. The 
amount of time devoted to the home room should be determined by the 
head of each school. Many teachers feel the greatest work in teacher- 
pupil relations is done during the short period devoted to the home room. 

Student Council. The student council has come to be a definite part 
of the school program. Each school should have a constitution developed 
and adopted by the student body. The entire student body should have 
representation in the student council. Always the head of the school 
should retain veto power over all actions of the council. The student 
council should serve as the liaison group between the faculty and the 
entire student body. 

Wherever possible, a student council room should be set aside for this 
purpose. A faculty sponsor should be selected to coordinate the activities 
and direct the over-all actions of the student council. 

Assemblies. The number and type of assemblies should be left to the 
discretion of the faculty committee appointed to select and supervise the 
assembly program. Perhaps a word of caution should be extended. No 
assembly program should ever be scheduled simply for the sake of having 
an assembly. All assembly programs should be coordinated with the 
school program and should fill a definite need. 

National Junior Honor Society. Too often we fail to reward in any 
manner the student who receives high marks for scholastic achievement, 
is of great service to the school, displays excellent leadership, has a good 
character, and is a very good citizen. This Honor Society is one way in 
which the school might pay homage to this type student. Every society 
should be under the sponsorship of a faculty adviser and she should be 
aided by a faculty committee. Assistance in organizing an Honor Society 
may be obtained through the services of the National Association of 
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Secondary-School Principals. This group will aid each school in setting 
up Honor Societies, and then will issue a charter to the school. 
Athletics. The interscholastic athletic program has a very definite 
place in the extra-curricular program of the junior high school. The 
athletic program should be directly supervised by a coach who is certified 
and a member of the faculty. In the junior high school, less emphasis 
should be placed on (1) the number of games played, (2) the number of 
games won or lost, and (3) the ability of the coach to produce winning 
teams. Instead of these things, greater emphasis should be placed on (1) 
greater numbers participating, (2) health and welfare of all the partici- 
pants, and (3) sports which are beneficial and non-injurious to the par- 
ticipants. In general, a sound philosophy of athletics should see physical 
education, intramural athletics, and interscholastic competition as three 
closely integrated phases of the total educational program of the school. 
‘Too often the junior high-school program has lived in the shadow of 
the high school. Perhaps we should remember that any extracurricular 
activity should be geared to the program of the junior high school. If 
close supervision is not exercised, it would be easy for the extracurricular 
program to overcome or overshadow the basic curricular program. 


WHAT ARE WAYS OF GROUPING STUDENTS FOR EFFECTIVE 
INSTRUCTION ? 


CHARMAN: J. R. Pittard, Principal, Tuscaloosa High School, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


DIscussANTs: 
Willard M. Fetterhoff, Principal, Prescott Junior High School, Prescott, 
Ariz. 
M. C. Howd, Principal, Burris School, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Summary of the presentation made by LAWRENCE J. KOZAL 


. many words have been written upon the subject of the 
value of ability grouping, we are not yet able to say with. complete 
assurance that it is or is not effective. Grouping of any kind is question- 
able under one philosophy; the urge for democratic procedure has cast 
doubt on the desirability of segregating pupils according to ability. Yet 
available data tend to show that grouping yields somewhat better results. 
When better methods of instruction and better materials for different 
groups become available, we may find that grouping is even more 
desirable. 


~ Lawrence J. Kozal is Principal of Central Junior High School in Muskegon, Michigan. 
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It should be kept in mind that grouping does not imply a fixed 
sectioning; transference from one group to another when adjustments 
are met is necessary. It is here that failure in many plans of grouping 
becomes inevitable. 

The statement may safely be made that there are as many plans as 
there are schools who conceive a need for them. We shall consider only 
three of the most common in existence, however, and one which does not 
seem to appear too often in the literature of the day. 


The group test I.Q. grouping is effective only when it takes into 
consideration mental ages, school marks, and estimates of industry. 
This method reduces the spread in rate of comprehension and in the 
quantity of accomplishment within groups. It should produce the 
learning situation in which the pupil is most likely to reach his maximum 
development. A large school system using this method reports higher 
average achievement, a more comfortable adjustment for most pupils, 
an increased promotion rate, and higher academic standards for pupils 
of all grades of mental ability. 


Another method which attempts to answer lay critics of the present 
day is to group the lowest and highest standing students into individual 
sections, leaving the large mid group to be scheduled in the usual 
manner. The brightest students are grouped in classes of larger size and 
receive a greatly enriched curriculum. The slower ones are placed in 
smaller classes and greater emphasis is placed on minimum essentials 
and concrete experiences. This scheme permits cross sectioning in some 
subjects so that students of all levels come in contact with each other 
during the school day. 


Because it is never possible to achieve true homogeneous grouping, but 
rather only to reduce heterogeneity, a third method begins by ability 
grouping, but employs an adaptation of the teaching method to the 
individuals within the group. Usually there are no more than three 
groups under this plan. It has the advantages of being easily organized 
and administered, and requires no extensive course changes; but does 
need able teachers and watchful supervision. 


A plan which is not so common is now being employed in some junior 
high schools. Grouping is made on reading test scores, since it is argued 
that most instruction depends on skill in reading. Other criteria are also 
used to place students in these groups, such as other achievement scores, 
maturity, records, counselors’ advice, and teachers’ recommendations. 
Generally speaking, this plan has much the same result as 1.Q. grouping, 
since the two have a high correlation, but it begins with a basic level of 
reading and permits a student to move more quickly from one level to 
another. It also permits easier adaptation of text materials and planning 
of methods of instruction. Its drawback is a certain inflexibility of 
scheduling if the student elects special subjects which have only one 
place in the daily schedule. 
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While each of these plans seems to produce results in its present 
setting, taken as a whole, ability grouping has some advantage for the 
slower and brighter pupils, but only slight (if any) advantage for the 
average pupils with respect to grades and achievement. The advantage 
seems to accrue more to the teacher. 


Summary of the presentation made by BOB G. WOODS 


Ay ISSUE which has been debated for years centers about the 
pedagogical soundness of grouping pupils for instructional purposes on 
the basis of ability. Although the research evidence is not very con- 
vincing as to the value of such a procedure, the question is coming to 
the front again. Furthermore, ability grouping seems to be meeting with 
less resistance than at any previous time in the history of our schools. 
This might be due to improved public relations programs; or it could 
be that people are just beginning to realize that we have always had 
ability grouping in our secondary schools, particularly in certain cocur- 
ricular functions, such as athletics, music, debate, and dramatics. Perhaps 
a better explanation of this change of attitude, however, is our recent 
knowledge of the advancement of science in Russia, together with the 
sudden realization that we must give scope to ability if we are to survive 
as a free nation. At any rate, there is once again a definite trend toward 
grouping which will likely have a far-reaching effect upon the secondary 
schools of our country. 

Once there is agreement that some form of ability grouping is not 
contrary to the philosophy of the local school system, the question arises 
as to how it should be done. Should grouping be done in all courses 
having multiple sections, or should it be limited to certain subject matter 
areas? Should the pupils be grouped into two, three, or more levels of 
ability? What criteria should be employed to determine the ability level 
of the pupils? These are important questions which cannot be categori- 
cally answered for all situations. Such factors as size of the school, 
curricular offerings, make-up of faculty, socio-economic status of com- 
munity, over-all academic level of students, instructional facilities, and 
the financial resources of the district must all be considered. 

When undertaking a plan of ability grouping for the first time, a 
school usually selects one or two of its general education courses for 
launching the program. English and mathematics or English and science 
are most frequently used, although some schools include the social 
studies. Since these courses are required for graduation, the variability 
of academic aptitude is most pronounced in them. The fact that voca- 
tional and other special education courses are electives tends to reduce 


Bob G. Woods is Associate Professor of Education at Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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the heterogeneity of the class membership in these fields of learning, 
thus minimizing the need for ability grouping. 

Having determined the courses in which the grouping is to be done, it 
is then necessary to decide how many ability levels to use in the process. 
If the school is small and there are normally two sections of the course, 
the logical plan is to have two ability groups. One section would contain 
half of the pupils who, according to the criteria employed in their selec- 
tion, show greatest promise of succeeding in the course. The other 
section would be made up of the remaining half of the pupils who 
show least promise. This method, of course, would not result into two 
distinctly homogeneous groups, but the heterogeneity within the sections 
would be reduced sufficiently to enable the teacher better to provide for 
the individual differences of the pupils. 

If there are three or more sections of the course, then it might be 
desirable to have three ability levels. For example, a school might have 
a section for the fast learners, one or more for the average, and another 
for the slower group. Although a few schools are using a grouping plan 
in which there are five or more ability levels, the general practice is to 
have no more than three. 

An increasing number of schools are utilizing a method of grouping in 
which only a portion of the pupils are segregated from the over-all group 
for instructional purposes. One plan of this so-called “partial” grouping 
method is to separate the slow learners and to keep the average and fast 
learners together. Some schools have done just the reverse by grouping 
the fast learners and leaving the remaining levels of ability together. 
The latter plan appears to be a very promising one, particularly in 
communities where some of the pupils and their parents are clamoring 
for accelerated programs focusing attention upon preparation for college 
and scholarship opportunities. 

Having decided the subject matter fields in which the grouping is to 
be done and whether to utilize two or three levels of ability or some other 
plan, the criteria for pupil selection must be formulated. Generally 
speaking, a single criterion does not prove satisfactory. Schools which use 
scores on mental ability tests, reading tests, or achievement tests as the 
single determining factor for dividing the pupils find a great deal of over- 
lapping of ability among the different sections. Although it complicates 
the mechanics of administering the plan, a combination of criteria for 
selection purposes proves much more satisfactory in reducing over- 
lapping between the groups and heterogeneity within the groups. 

If we are concerned with the problem of grouping for instruction in 
mathematics, a survey or achievement test of appropriate difficulty plus 
the past achievement records of the pupils in this subject will serve 
fairly adequately as the basis for sectioning. A standardized test might 
be used, or in some cases, a teacher-made test designed to fit the local 
situation might prove more satisfactory in predicting the achievement 
of the individual pupils in this field. For an estimate of the past progress 
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of the pupils in the subject, the cumulative record together with the 
judgment of their former teacher usually proves adequate. Teachers 
possess knowledge of certain factors related to an individual's potential 
in a course which are not revealed by the grade recorded on the 
cumulative record. Emotional stability, industry, and study habits all 
have an important bearing on the pupil's academic aptitude. Placing 
an indolent or emotionally unstable pupil in an accelerated group 
produces a frustrated and unhappy individual. 

The addition of a third criterion, “general intelligence” determined 
through the use of mental ability tests, will also prove of value in the 
selection process. To attain outstanding achievement in any academic 
field the individual must rank well above average in general mental 
ability. This factor will aid in spotting the under-achiever as well as 
the. pupils who are achieving at a level commensurate with their ability. 
Such information is valuable in counseling with pupils as well as in 
determining the section to which they should be assigned. 

Reading tests, measuring rate and comprehension, are being used more 
extensively than ever before as a criterion for grouping. Such tests have 
been found especially helpful in grouping for instruction in English 
and social studies. 

Many schools have made the mistake of grouping for instruction in one 
subject, such as mathematics, with the belief that the resulting sections 
would also prove relatively homogeneous for instruction in English 
and/or other subjects. Although a pupil has demonstrated sufficient 
ability for the accelerated group in English, he might belong in a lower 
ability group in mathematics. The most successful grouping plan makes 
provision for this arrangement. When the evidence indicates that the 
quality of work of a student is more compatible with that of another 
group a shift should be made. This, of course, needs to be preceded 
by a conference with the pupil and his parents to notify them of the 
reasons for the change and, if possible, to obtain their acquiescence. 

After having established a system for ability grouping, the alert ad- 
ministrator seeks ways for its improvement. The wise educator knows, 
however, that the most ideal plan does not in itself provide the best 
possible instruction for all pupils. The success or failure of any grouping 
plan depends upon the quality of educational experiences we provide 
the pupils following the grouping process. 
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HOW CAN THE PRINCIPAL ACHIEVE EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 
IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Merritt B. Jensen, Principal, Cheyenne Senior High School, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


DiIscussANTs: 
Mrs. Irma Vincenty de Lopez, Director, Escuela Superior, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico 
Ralph Scott, Director, Section on Instructional Services for Secondary 
Schools, Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Summary of the presentation made by O. MEREDITH PARRY 


 - ANY plan for the improvement of instruction, the principal holds 
the most favorable position. Histories of education show this position 
was the first established to supplement teaching jobs. Subject matter 
specialists were later added to supplement his work, not to replace it. 

The principal's conception of his job will determine whether or not 
he has adequate time for supervision. Recently larger schools have freed 
their principals from attendance, scheduling, counseling, and discipline. 
It would seem he would, therefore, have time for general supervision and 
the direction of the instructional program, which is the backbone of the 
school. Too often we find him tied tighter than ever in managerial 
detail. 

This writer's experience leaves him hesitant to leave instructional 
problems to chance or outside specialists. Realizing the close relationship 
of individual classrooms to the total instructional pattern of his school, 
he attempts to interpret that relationship to the faculty, and to effect 
united effort. He attempts to avoid the extremes of either, assuming all 
responsibility for curriculum, or permitting a /aissez-faire philosophy to 
prevail. 

Often there will arise the question of the principal's ability to supervise 
subjects outside his fields of specialization. A broader and deeper con- 
ception than a knowledge of specific subject matter techniques is meant. 
We speak of children and how they learn. We talk about sound under- 
standing of strong and weak methods of teaching, a knowledge that 
transcends technicalities. The ability to diagnose classroom effectiveness 
through application of knowledge of instructional methods and of chil- 
dren is the strength of this supervision. The principal sees the work of 
each classroom in relation to the school’s total instructional effort. 

Good instruction poses two problems: the need for environment con- 
ducive to continual improvement, and a program of activities undertaken 


O. Meredith Parry is Principal of William Penn Senior High School in York, 
Pennsylvania. 
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within this atmosphere to assure this improvement. An unwholesome 
atmosphere is evidence that the program may be forced and ineffective. 
The writer tries to establish the following conditions to assist the faculty 
in working toward better practices. 

Lines of communication are kept open. The principal tries to be 
available to all, unduly influenced by none. A faculty-wide exchange of 
views is solicited when matters of serious concern arise. Committees are 
not selected just to serve the principal’s point of view, and they are re- 
quired to make frequent progress reports to keep the staff informed and 
to enable them to make constructive contributions. All effort is judged 
in terms of pupil welfare. 

There are no unexpected announcements of changes, no secret inner 
councils making decisions. This avoids staff feelings of uncertainty. To 
strengthen morale further, we show appreciation for accomplishments 
and contributions with full credit. The principal stresses credit as com- 
ing from a school representative, not as though the thing were done for 
him. Professional attitudes and action are stressed. Slowly, petty 
bickerings abate, as team energy and co-operation grow. 

The principal tries never to “straddle the fence” in an attempt to 
ingratiate everyone. He makes his decision without expecting to be right 
always. He tries to have the courage of his convictions, to be serious 
minded and balanced by good humor and human understanding; to 
balance dreams with practicality as he sets a pattern in endeavor and 
patience. He does not work as though he was afraid of losing his 
position. He tries to create a school atmosphere of quiet power and ease. 

Placement of teachers is a simple thing, the principal's point of view 
in handling it determines whether it makes instructional advancement or 
not. Teacher competence must match the job to be done. Beginning 
teachers get lighter loads and are guided into use of the free time for 
planning and for observing good teachers. 

Most teachers appreciate guidance in planning individual professional 
growth activities that are often outside a school’s supervisory program, 
such as, graduate study, in-service training activities, research. We 
encourage graduate research studies having their setting in our school 
which can return something of value to the school. In such areas the 
principal has opportunities for supervisory leadership that seldom come 
to specialists, but does not limit his influence upon instruction to such 
routing. Group attention is centered on curriculum. Faculty analysis of 
present programs and procedures realistically is as important as effort 
toward improvement. Evaluation and experimental procedures are 
stressed. 

Faculty meetings are clearinghouses and coordination centers for 
instructional procedures, developments, and evaluations. Progress reports 
are made to all. Cases are presented for discussion. Meetings are planned 
and executed by the group. The writer neither retires from nor 
monopolizes the speaker's stand. He attempts to make his influence felt, 
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while retaining maximum participation. Wasted time, lack of study 
data or materials, and authoritarian members are avoidéd. No com- 
mittees are formed to flounder on their own. He attempts only one 
reasonable study program at a time and gives it ample personal attention. 

With present theory leaning heavily toward group activities for in- 
service training, he remembers both research studies and personal 
experience show teachers still place faith in such supervisory practices as 
technical advice, suggestions about materials, classroom supervision and 
demonstrations. They desire a sympathetic approach and constructive 
advice, and will respond to study programs promising help in their 
classrooms. Experienced teachers are “from Missouri”; will go along 
with instructional “dreams” just so long, then will demand supervision 
to show results. This help allows maintenance of personal integrity, 
self-respect, increased motivation to work on problems, help on methods 
of problem solving. At times, emergencies demand direct help for 
individual teachers; properly used this can be used to build confidence 
for tomorrow. 

Effective supervision is not “trouble-shooting”; it calls for deliberate 
long-range planning. Classrooms have many ramifications and their 
operation are greatly influenced by outside forces requiring patient work 
in study groups over a period of time. If a principal cannot “cut loose” 
from organizational managerial routing, obviously he will not have time 
for long-range planning necessary for instructional leadership and who 
can say whether it’s the situation or his inclination that makes it thus? 


Summary of the presentation made by SAMUEL M. GRAVES 


Ar ONE time in my own school career I thought of supervision as 
confined almost solely to a classroom visitation on the part of a supervisor 
—be he superintendent, principal, department head, or whatnot. I can 
recall two such supervisory visits during my first year of teaching—one by 
the superintendent, the other by a state department supervisor. The 
superintendent gave me a questionable “lift” by suggesting that I pick up 
a few spit balls he spied at the rear of the room and keep the window 
shades at a proper and consistent angle! The state supervisor said “Good 
morning” as he entered the room and “Good bye” as he left. That was 
the extent of his helping hand! 

Chester T. McNerney in his book Educational Supervision has pointed 
out that “the premise that teachers do not receive helpful supervision 
is supported by Bail’s study in which he reports that 40.2 per cent of 
the school personnel covered in the study receive ‘regular inspection 
only,’ 29.2 per cent receive ‘very little supervision,’ 25.7 per cent receive 


“Samuel M. Graves is Principal of Wellesley Senior High School in Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts. 
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‘no supervision,’ and 4.3 per cent receive ‘democratic helpful supervision.’ 
This study included 219 secondary-school teachers, 205 elementary-school 
teachers, 34 principals, and two superintendents.” (1) It would seem 
that these teachers, too, are confining their thoughts of supervision too 
closely to classroom visitations which is accepting a very narrow concept 
of what true supervision really is. 


All too often the verbiage surrounding educational problems is replete 
with words and phrases that educators mouth glibly and more times than 
not fail to agree on as to their exact meaning. Of this word “super- 
vision”, Harold Spears has written: “Of all the responsibilities of school 
operation, supervision stands out as the most in need of clarification.” (2) 
According to one viewpoint: “Supervision is the process of bringing 
about improvement in instruction by working with people who are 
working with pupils. Supervision is a process of stimulating growth and 
the means of helping teachers to help themselves. The supervisory 
program is one of instructional improvement.” (3) And further, Jane 
Franseth of the United States Office of Education writes: “Good super- 
vision is a process of releasing energies of people in creative ways to 
solve individual and common problems.” (4) 

A principal’s supervision may be thought of as beginning with his 
interviewing of teacher-candidates. Here the principal for the first time 
is face to face with a prospective teacher in his school. Here is his oppor- 
tunity to probe into what makes the prospect tick and to learn at first- 
hand the strengths and weaknesses of a given candidate. And do not 
forget for a single moment that the really alert candidate is also having 
an opportunity to size up his prospective principal. Like all true 
supervisory situations, it is a two-way proposition. 

Following the interview, if candidate and principal have met the first 
“supervisory” test, a classroom visit comes and the principal then sees the 
interplay between teacher and pupils. If candidate and principal now 
agree on the recommendation for appointment and this is acceded to 
by the superintendent and the school committee, we have the next step 
in effective supervision which is the orientation of the new teacher as an 
active member of the faculty. Long before the opening day of school, 
printed material, showing as completely as possible the nature of the 
community and school system in general and the senior high school in 
particular, should be placed in the hands of the new teacher. Study 
guides in the teacher's subject area should, of course, be included in this 
material. 


Then comes that important first faculty meeting which should set the 
stage for new and old members of the faculty alike. The supervisory 
possibilities inherent in faculty meetings are too often lost sight of in a 
welter of picayune details that, given a faculty who can read, can and 
should be cared for in administrative bulletins and not long, oral dis- 
courses. If faculty meetings cannot be devoted for the most part to 
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supervision’s primary function of the “improvement of instruction,” then 
it is just too bad! 

In many senior high schools, we find staff members of varying stages of 
background and experience. The classroom visitation phase of super- 
vision should be gauged to meet the needs of these varying stages. The 
after-visit conferences are an important feature of supervision and can 
only be successful as teacher and principal establish and maintain an 
attitude of mutual respect and understanding. Here it is that “the 
attitudinal and the creative characteristics of supervision come to 
fruition . . . under a program which brings a feeling of oneness. “We,’ not 
‘T’; ‘we,’ not ‘you’ is supervision at its best.” (5) 

The over-all supervision of any school calls for the democratic ap- 
proach toward meeting individual and common problems. It is a sad 
commentary on the status of supervision to recall that in Bail’s study 
only 4.3 per cent of the personnel studied felt they received “democratic 
helpful supervision.” 

In this democratic approach a standing committee on curriculum may 
embrace many features of supervision. This committee in our larger 
schools may be composed of all department heads and should be a going 
concern throughout the year. Whenever possible the summer time 
should be utilized to the fullest extent possible to make such a com- 
mittee’s work function effectively. 

From time to time different areas of a school’s program call for more 
than perfunctory appraisal. Right now, of course, in this sputnik-age, 
science and mathematics are receiving special attention. Here it is 
possible, in an area where the personnel is available, to call on outside- 
the-school experts to counsel and to advise. Effective supervision can be 
greatly enhanced through well-chosen assistance from all resources, 
human and otherwise, of one’s community. 

The wise delegation of responsibilities may also be considered a 
supervisory function. This should include, of course, both the curricular 
and the co-curricular areas. And in this connection let us recall the 
words of one of our speakers at last year’s National Convention: “The 
really effective executive is he who is smart enough to select the right 
people and humble enough to let them alone.” He also said: “A good 
executive is a man who can get his men to do the job better than he can.” 
(6) 

A weekly bulletin may be used as one techhique in passing along to 
one’s faculty some well-chosen items culled from our professional 
periodicals, suggestions for further reading, items of particular interest 
to the school itself, and any number of other points that form a galaxy of 
supervisory material. 

When all is said and done, the supervision of any school can be truly 
effective only when an atmosphere of democracy pervades the principal's 
office. Can we answer “Yes” to our faculty's question: “Will what we 
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have to say really make a difference?” If we can do that, then the 
necessary first step has been taken in the principal's role of achieving 
effective supervision in the senior high school. 

(1) MeNerney, Chester T.: Educational Supervision, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1951 

(2) Spears, Harold: Improving the Supervision of Instruction, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1953 

(3) Texas Education Agency, Work Conference on Education Leadership and 
Supervision (Austin—The Agency, 1949) 

(4) Franseth, Jane: Learning To Supervise Schools, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Circular 289 

(5) Melchior, William T.: Instructional Supervision, D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, 1950 

(6) Smith, Fred: The Best Is Yet To Be, BULLETIN OF THE NASSP, April 1957 


WHAT SHOULD THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL DO FOR ITS 
GIFTED AND TALENTED YOUTH? 


CHAIRMAN: Neal Duncan, District Superintendent, Chicago Pubiic 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS: 
John E. Codwell, Principal, Phillis Wheatley Senior High School, 
Houston, Texas 
Arthur J. Havlovic, Principal, Western Hills High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Summary of the presentation made by MARY E. MEADE 


‘on need for the segregation and special training of the talented and 
bright student is no longer a matter of debate. Leaders in education for 
some time have been arranging for such classes—whether in cosmopolitan 
schools or in special schools, but the challenge to our national security 
has made the acceleration of such schemes imperative. 

Now the biggest problem is the instruction of these selected pupils. 
Is there a special methodology? Should they use a different course of 
study? Should they take different subjects? The answer to these questions 
is both yes and no. 

As in everything else in education, the teacher is of paramount im- 
portance. This may sound a little strange, for many people think the 
bright will learn “in spite of their teachers.” I admit, many have been 
successful even though they have been taught by the least inspiring 
members of the staff, but this philosophy (which has made life easier for 
the supervisor) is responsible for the loss of potential college students. 


Mary E. Meade is Assistant Superintendent, High School Division, Board of Educa- 
tion, City of New York, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, New York. 
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The teacher of the bright and the talented must be a scholar in his 
field. A remark made at a recent meeting epitomizes this aptly—“No 
more can a man teach what he does not know than he can come back 
from where he has not been.” He must have the knowledge of his subject, 
and he must keep up to date in it, a never-ending process. Knowledge 
alone is not enough. It must be used in his classroom. To do this, the 
teacher must be inventive and ingenious in his presentation and assign- 
ments; he must be able to motivate such unusual pupils to aspire to 
higher learning and accomplishments; he must stimulate a continuing 
curiosity to find out more. 


There must be a distinct change in the thinking of the American 
people so that they appreciate the immediacy of the need for more money 
for teachers’ salaries—and not a mere $250 a year more than is now 
offered. We cannot expect noted artists, distinguished musicians, brilliant 
mathematicians, and inventive physicists to teach our youth at salaries 
lower than workers in skilled trades. Furthermore, their conditions of 
work must be improved. Laboratories, studios, visual aids, and assistants 
to make these aids practicable must be provided. Schedules must be 
devised so that use may be made of community resources. Opportunities 
should be available to the teachers for upgrading their work and keeping 
abreast of the current advances in their fields. 


If we could provide what I have described, there would be no need for 
me to continue this article. Such teachers could enrich the curriculum— 
the phrase used so often to cover “research” that is merely a copying of 
pages from encyclopedias—but in this case, it could be full of meaning. 
Bright and talented pupils can use the same course of study, but treat it 
in a deeper and more intensive way. Furthermore, they can aim for 
perfection, and not a mere passing mark. They should not be loaded 
down with elaborate projects which are time-consuming and add little 
to their interest or their knowledge. Projects which they initiate and 
which grow out of their curiosity can be extremely worth while. It is 
helpful to set a standard that they have to stretch to reach—a difficult 
problem, or an involved passage, or an unusual piece of research. The 
teacher in the recitation class can often forget the five formal steps, for 
it is a waste of time to motivate pupils already self-motivated, or to 
review what was previously taught as they know it, or to summarize the 
homework as they can read, and do. The class period can be devoted to 
the outgrowths of the assignment—thought-provoking problems, or deeper 
insights into the literature read, or creative ideas stimulated by group 
activity. 


The classes should not be too large—preferably not larger than twenty- 
five. Teaching bright pupils is very hard work as they demand one’s 
best continually, and meeting the daily challenge of alert, inquiring 
minds is very tiring. Bright pupils are not all alike, and they must be 
treated as individuals. 
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Since most bright students have finished most of the requirements for 
college by the end of the junior year, thought should be given to per- 
mitting the introduction of advanced courses in mathematics, science, 
and literature or composition. Many high schools are members of the 
plan for advanced standing in college, a very good idea to prevent boon- 
doggling in the senior year. 

Bright and talented pupils should participate fully in the extra- 
curricular life of the school, not only in the editing of newspapers and 
literary magazines, mathematics teams, or laboratory squads, but also in 
school politics and athletics. They often prefer tennis, swimming, or golf 
to football, but there is nothing wrong in that. They may write the cam- 
paign speeches or devise the scenery for the school play, but participation 
is there, and that is important. This sounds like a large order. How can 
we get teachers to fill it? The rewards are great—the knowledge that one 
is aiding one’s country, and the joy one experiences in associating with 
and directing such young people. We MUST inspire young people to 
undertake this vocation, teaching. 


Summary of the presentation made by STEPHEN ROMINE 


‘ie development of an educational program for superior students 
involves five related phases: (1) information and public relations, (2) 
identification of students, (3) counseling students and parents, (4) adapt- 
ing the curriculum, and (5) followup and evaluation. A few comments 
about each of these may direct attention where it is needed. 

The critical challenge of educating superior students is not new, and 
for years some schools have been doing a good job in meeting it. 
However, recent events lend a new note of urgency to educational 
matters, and the current concern provides a unique opportunity to 
strengthen the schools and the teaching profession. 

Not all of the concern about the schools stems from an interest in 
improving education. Some of it arises from a lack of understanding. 
Part of it is voiced by those seeking a scapegoat. Still others are motivated 
by the desire to reduce educational costs. The public badly needs more 
and better information about what the schools are doing for superior 
students and what they can and will do with more adequate public 
understanding and support. 

Educators must also exert greater leadership in giving direction to 
public concern and in formulating programs for superior students. 
Unless this is done, every Tom, Dick, and Harry who has an axe to grind 
will find a ready audience before which to perform. This does not deny 
the value of school-community cooperation, but it does demand leader- 
ship that does not abdicate responsibility in attempting to be all things to 


Stephen Romine is Professor of Education and Director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service at the University of Colorado in Boulder, Colorado. 
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all people at all times. The growing feeling that everyone is an expert 
on educational matters is at least in part a result of our failure to exert 
enough intelligent and positive leadership when it has been needed. 
Individual growth and development and the national welfare demand 
such Icadership. 

The identification of superior students has never been easy. But it is 
not the impossible task that some have imagined. Early identification is 
important. A pattern of factors should be considered, and reliance 
should not be placed on a single predictive instrument or source of 
information about students. Ambition or motivation merits attention, 
as well as ability and performance. Teacher judgment is useful, but this 
needs direction lest it result in over-rating students who display 
characteristics which teachers like whether or not they relate to scholastic 
promise. Secondary-school principals face a real challenge in developing 
a staff of teachers into a team that can work effectively on the vitally 
important assignment of talent scouting. 

Closely related to identification is the need for counseling superior 
students and their parents. Wise counseling will help these students to 
understand their potentiality, their opportunities, and their obligations. 
It will assist parents in playing their proper role and will help both 
students and parents to gain a sense of higher educational expectancy. 
The latter is basic to higher quality education, for unless a student is 
willing to take full advantage of rich educational opportunities much 
potential is never realized. 

Counscling for higher education is also extremely important. Many 
capable youth do not take advantage of opportunities because no one 
has helped them to see such opportunities. Others need encouragement 
and assistance in meeting the costs of higher education. It is casier to 
discover gold than to mine it. The same is true of talent. Counseling 
is an important part of the refining and developmental process by means 
of which raw talent becomes highly educated talent. 

It is paramount that “higher quality education” be thought of as a 
keynote in developing programs to challenge superior students. Too 
often piling on more work of the same caliber has been used in an 
attempt to keep those who learn rapidly and well from being idle. 

The wise use of grouping should be utilized more extensively. This 
offers a better teaching-learning situation in which to challenge superior 
students. It facilitates the offering of college-level courses to high-school 
seniors, which practice is growing rapidly as opportunity to receive 
college credit for this work is extended. These courses combine enrich- 
ment and acceleration without graduating the high-school student earlier. 
They facilitate breadth and depth of college programs when these 
students are more mature and permit essential acceleration during col- 
legiate education. It is also important to realize that acceleration in terms 
of earlier high-school graduation will continue to be the wisest and most 
practical plan for some exceptionally superior students. 
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Breaking the lockstep in the curriculum is also called for. Better 
appraisal programs with greater reliance on demonstrated performance 
and increased student responsibility for learning will help. More flexible 
scheduling will assist in promoting broader as well as deeper experiences 
and in wiser utilization of student and teacher time. 

Simultaneously, the need for a broad operational framework within 
which individual schools can make needed adaptations is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent. Some types of voluntary centralization may serve to 
meet this need. More agreement on educational goals, concepts, guide- 
lines, and related principles and practices is needed as directional aids to 
the many individual efforts being made in behalf of superior (and other) 
students. 

By way of followup and appraisal, greater school-college cooperation is 
called for on the operational level. Advanced placement and college 
credit demand it. It is imperative with respect to the marking and 
grading of superior students and the awarding of scholarships. The 
concept of K-12 needs to be extended to K-13 or even K-16, at least as 
it involves superior students and some subject fields. 

More longitudinal evaluation of individuals on improved standardized 
tests is important, not only in ascertaining growth and development, but 
also in giving more specific direction to instructional and learning 
efforts. This may include wider usage of tests on state-wide, regional, 
and national bases. To achieve the desirable values of such testing with- 
out reaping undesirable concomitant outcomes will not be easy. 

To do what has been suggested herein and to challenge all American 
youth as well as superior learners in the comprehensive American high 
school calls for many things. Chief among these are the vision, leader- 
ship, and service of qualified and dedicated secondary-school principals. 
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HOW CAN SUMMER SCHOOLS IMPROVE THE TOTAL 
SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: Harry D. Lovelass, Principal, University High School, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTs: 
Frank G. Oliver, Principal, New Kensington High School, New 
Kensington, Pennsylvania 
Loran L. Sheeley, Principal, Miami Jackson High School, Miami, 
Florida 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM M. KULSTAD 


| | of education and school administrators are under consider- 
able pressure these days to make greater utilization of expensive school 
buildings. Proposals nearly always take the form of recommendations 
that the schools be utilized for twelve months rather than the traditional 
nine. Some advocates would extend the school year to a full eleven or 
twelve months. Others would remain on the nine months basis, but 
with the school operating during the summer months also, with students’ 
attendance staggered. With this plan, only three fourths of the students 
would be attending at one time. 

Much can be said for and against each proposal. Most would be said 
for by the citizens advocating the twelve-month school, and perhaps most 
would be said against by educators. I would be inclined to think that the 
viewpoints of educators would be the most realistic and practical since 
the general public has little or no conception of problems of administra- 
tion in the present-day modern high school. 

The pros and the cons of the twelve-month school, the extended school 
year, or the “all-year school” would make an interesting and lively 
discussion here, but unfortunately this group is to consider the problems 
of an allied subject which can and will cause less controversy. Although 
it is less controversial, it is nevertheless most important in considering the 
educational needs of youth in this era of compulsory attendance and 
universal education. 

Materials were not available to me for the preparation of this paper 
as might be listed in the education index or from statistics gathered by 
the NEA on high-school summer school programs. Instead, I chose to 
find out what the picture was locally in my own state of South Dakota. 
Of the twenty-four largest high schools in the state surveyed, only five 
had summer school programs. Of the several purposes for offering a 
summer school program, three reported, “remedial for failures to prevent 
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retardation”; one reported, “acceleration of students”; and the other 
reported, “mainly to provide teacher training opportunities for the 
university.” Two of the three reporting, “remedial to prevent retarda- 
tion,” also indicated that summer school served the purpose of “enrich- 
ment for those wanting more courses than the regular years can provide.” 

In considering the practices and policies of high-school summer school 
programs, it was interesting to note that only one school required 
attendance for students who failed, and only then at the seventh- and 
eighth-grade levels. Attendance at summer school was purely optional in 
all cases at the high-school levels, including grades nine through twelve. 
In one case only was it highly recommended and students were urged to 
attend to make up failures to prevent retardation. 

In all cases principals felt that summer school had improved the total 
school program mainly through preventing drop-outs and by enriching 
the school’s offerings for the individual student. From facts gathered, 
only a small percentage of the school’s population takes advantage of 
summer school opportunities. In South Dakota, only two to ten percent 
attend summer school in schools where the opportunity is offered. 

Of the nineteen high schools which did not offer summer school, only 
nine felt that summer school would improve the school program by 
providing means of acceleration, furnishing remedial work to prevent 
retardation, and by offering enrichment for those wanting more than 
the regular years can provide. Many principals feel that in an agricul- 
tural state, such as South Dakota, summer school is impractical because 
of farming activities. The same line of thinking would make summer 
school impractical in schools located in towns and cities in the summer 
tourist areas. 

As far as an extended school year is concerned, say to eleven months, 
answers were conditioned by experience, knowledge of what is being 
done, and by the local economic structure of the individual community. 
Several principals said it would not be advisable in farming communities; 
one “just wasn’t in favor of it”; one said, “OK if the extra time is 
voluntary and used for enrichment”; another, “for the better students, 
fine, but for the rest—I have trouble keeping them in school for nine 
months, to say nothing of eleven”; another, “it would be a more 
economical and practical use of school buildings and equipment. Parents 
would not like it.” One principal said, “I personally would favor an 
extended school term”; another said, “the matter of cost might prohibit 
such a program, even if students could take it”; another said, he saw no 
purpose in extending the school term until we make full and good use 
of the nine-month program we now have. One principal thinks the 
extended school term is of questionable value. He wonders if the advo- 
cates of the extension are looking for baby sitters for an additional two 
months! He wonders also if we can’t accomplish as much in nine months 
of real effort as in eleven months. Another principal feels that the 
disadvantages far outweigh the advantages—mainly because of the eco- 
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nomic aspects of financing the present nine-months program. Others 
said, “they were opposed to it,” “has merit but will require air condition- 
ing thus increasing costs,” “merits would outweigh objections to it,” 
“that present system is a terrible waste of time and talent,” “not to 
mention facilities, would be advantageous once the adjustment is made.” 
From these opinions as to the advisability of the eleven-month school, 
we can see that there is no uniformity of thinking on the subject and that 
opinions are conditioned by the local situation. 

These principals were asked whether they felt there was a trend to 
operate schools for eleven months. Fifteen said no, six said yes, and three 
had no opinion. Of those replying yes to this, some commented, “to a 
very limited extent”; “believe program is experimental to a degree which 
may develop into a trend”; “but most likely to ten months in South 
Dakota.” 

In surveying these twenty-four high schools on the summer school idea, 
we probably can conclude that those who have it like it and find that it 
enriches their regular school program, helps eliminate drop outs, helps 
prevent retardation, and provides a means of acceleration for students. 
Of those who do not have a summer school program, less than half be- 
lieve it would help their total school program mainly because it would 
be impossible to have one due to finances, too small a school, or through 
being located in an agricultural area or tourist section where students 
work. 

As far as extending the regular school year is concerned, many do not 
seem to favor it because of finances, poor use of present nine months in 
school, parents wouldn't like it, etc. No one mentioned the problems 
arising in education when we shorten the work week for adults from 
40 to 30 hours, yet they advocate extending the period schools are in 
session. I can foresee some very critical problems in resolving these 
incompatible ideas. 


Summary of the presentation made by J. E. STONECIPHER 


programs under the direction of school officials are many 
and varied. They include the regular school content which may be 
recorded as standard measures of credit on the same basis as work during 
the school year. Also included are recreational programs, instrumental 
music, out-door and camping activities, educational tours and travel, 
work camps, remedial instruction, summer drama, and others. All these 
have their values, but this brief discussion will be limited to a con- 
sideration of summer schools organized for earning school credit, 
operated by school aclministrative officials, using school facilities during 
the summer recess. This limitation is not an argument against any of 
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the summer programs mentioned and need not interfere with them. In 
fact, it can be a first step in the direction of a program of broadened 
scope. But it does bring the topic down to manageable dimensions for 
a brief discussion. 

Statistical data about summer sessions in the United States are not 
easily found. The biennial report of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion for 1953-54 listed 286 cities providing summer schools with an 
attendance in 1954 of 288,519. This is below the 304 summer schools 
reported in 1950, with attendance of 300,657. It is difficult to believe 
that these figures represent all the summer sessions in the nation. 
Perhaps there are many tutorial or make-up programs not reported as 
summer sessions. If the data are accurate, there may be many school 
systems than can profitably consider initiating good summer sessions. 

A description of an actual summer session may clarify the subsequent 
discussion. In a city having five high schools, the summer session is 
concentrated in two schools. Make-up work only is offered to second 
semester-eighth-grade students, but much of the usual selection of subjects 
is available for grades nine through twelve. A graduation service is held 
in August, with about 50 students usually completing their diploma 
requirements. There is no tuition charge for residents entitled to attend 
schools in the district. The session is eight weeks in length, five days 
per week. Any days missed are made up by attendance for two periods 
on Monday afternoons. The day begins at 8:00 a.m. and closes at 
12:35 p.M., with a break at the end of each hour and a longer break 
between the second and third periods. The students spend two consecu- 
tive periods in each subject, carrying a maximum of two subjects. A 
single subject requires attendance for only two periods. The course 
content covered is equivalent to that studied during the school year. 
There are no interruptions for extracurricular activities and there is 
no pretense that any except classroom benefits of education are planned 
or expected. Teachers come from the regular teaching staff who are 
paid moderately well for the duty. The popularity of the summer 
session has been growing rapidly and the 1957 session enrolled over 
1500 students, employing 47 teachers. This does not include remedial 
reading, remedial speech, driver education, and instrumental music 
programs in operation during the same period. 


Why Does a SCHOOL SYSTEM OPERATE SUCH A SUMMER SESSION? 


First of all, summer school work furthers the educational purposes 
for which a school system exists. It enables young people to use their 
time to advantage in the summer season and still leaves them a month of 
school-free time. The buildings and facilities are available, with little 
additional cost for operation. Teachers are available, willing to earn 
additional pay in a less demanding schedule. The additional cost per 
unit of credit is much less than the costs of the regular school year. To 
the extent that summer study reduces retardation or accelerates gradua- 
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tion, the school district gains. It enables students to accelerate or to 
catch-up, or, in rapidly increasing numbers, to enrich and supplement 
their school program. Increasingly, students find themselves unable to 
squeeze all they would like to study into a regular high-school schedule. 
The summer school provides convenient administrative facilities for 
such other non-credit summer activities as the district cares to offer. The 
service is much appreciated by the community and is a good public 
relations measure. It gains many of the values of the year-round school 
without the difficult problems that beset such programs. 


Wuo TAKEs ADVANTAGE OF SUMMER SCHOOL OFFERINGS? 


Students enrolled in summer school fall into three general categories, 
probably not far from being equal in numbers. About one third come to 
make up subject credits lost through failure, sickness, or absence because 
of family moves or trips. Another one third come to accelerate their 
graduation by one semester, seldom more unless they are over age. 
Another third come for enrichment and to supplement their education. 
In this group are. those who want typewriting for personal use, driver- 
education, or want to clear required subjects and make room for more 
art, dramatics, music, language, or science in the regular school year. 
Some, especially stenographic or business students, want to clear the way 
for part-time work in their senior year. A few want to have more time 
for working on the school newspaper, helping in the school office or 
library, or student leadership activities in their last year. Some just find 
the summer boring without some useful occupation. 

Teachers in their first year of summer session work often express 
surprise at the pleasant experience they find. They discover many 
delightful students, from all parts of the city, who come by chuice and 
for a purpose. The longer periods of uninterrupted work-study-discus- 
sion enable them to progress rapidly and they believe that the mastery 
of content compares favorably with that of their regular school-year 
classes. The absence of most of the “reluctant learners” creates attitudes 
that help to get the best out of the time spent. Concentration on one 
or two subjects has some obvious advantages which the summer session 
encourages. 

There seems to have been very limited study of the possibilities of 
summer school education for high-school students or of the various types 
of programs which offer promise of success. Sp many programs are for 
make-up only, require tuition, are almost tutorial in nature, and have 
the cards stacked against their being popular, pleasant experiences. 
There are no data as to how large a school population is necessary to 
support a good summer school. It will probably be a slow growth 
unless some clever popularizing features are included. In the city I know 
best, summer school, without tuition, has been going for over 35 years, 
but in the last five years is reaching greater popularity than it has had 
since the early 1930's. Our experience with it has been good. The 
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program has been kept on a relatively simple, easily administered, 
inexpensive basis. The additions made in the last five years have been 
well received by the public. It is easily possible that the time is ripe for 
a much enriched summer educational program and that our constituents 
will welcome such extension. 


IS IT TIME FOR A NEW TYPE OF REPORT CARD? 


CHAIRMAN: Robert T. Glenn, Principal, Clearwater High School, Clear- 
water, Florida 


DIsCUsSsANTs: 
Francis H. Oldham, Principal, Clifford J. Scott High School, East 
Orange, New Jersey 
Virgil A. Bell, Principal, Brookings High School, Brookings, South 
Dakota 


Summary of the presentation made by I. W. SNYDER 


ie 1953 we were faced with the task of improving our reporting system 
so that it would be more useful and meaningful to the parents, students, 
and school. The teachers and administration believe that the report 
card, intended primarily for parents, is the most important written mes- 
sage the school sends home. In addition to reflecting the philosophy and 
nature of school life and supplying information about the student's 
progress in his studies, the card should also inform parents about the 
social adjustment, emotional maturity, and physical development of 
their children. 

The task of supplying parents and students with more accurate and 
complete information rests with our reporting system. The real problem 
is to get our information together and to develop a more simplified 
system. One pitfall which had to be avoided was making sure that we 
did not wind up creating a Frankenstein’s monster that would bury our 
teachers under a mountain of clerical work. 

The Royal McBee Corporation of Port Chester, New York, helped us 
develop a (714” x 314”) new punch card-styled report card. Application 
of the new reporting system to punched cards not only reduces over-all 
clerical work from the previous grade card's requirements, but also 
assigns the bulk of this work to office secretaries, thus leaving teachers 
with more time for teaching. 


Office secretaries type the student's name, code number, and class and 
the teacher’s name, code number, subject taught, and class period on the 


“I. W. Snyder is Principal of Washington High School in Massillon, Ohio 
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waxspot keysort set. The outer edge of the keysort card is then punched 
to designate the number of cards for each student, the year, alphabetical 
code, subject, instructor, and class period. A complete five-part waxspot 
keysort report card is provided for each student for each of his subjects 
including physical education plus an additional card on which his 
attendance and tardiness is recorded. 

After typing and punching are completed, the sets are keysorted 
alphabetically by grades, subjects, teachers, and class periods. Teachers 
receive their cards arranged alphabetically by classes. 

Each teacher marks the subject grade (A, B, C, D, or F) and records 
all class absence. Space is provided (approximately 4” x 1”) for comments 
and teachers are to use it. In all, students are marked in ten different 
categories that contribute to their over-all scholastic development. 

On the left side of the card is a column headed “Citizenship Rating” 
and teachers must score students on ten items regarding their per- 
formances as citizens. The items deal with such traits as acceptance of 
responsibility, self-control, attentiveness, and respects rights and opinions 
of others. A “U” indicates unsatisfactory, a “+” indicates outstanding or 
superior. An unmarked item means satisfactory and a majority of the 
items naturally fall into this group. 

The marks are recorded on all parts of the grade report set by means 
of waxspot on the back of each card. The copy used for the last 
reporting period, of course, contains the complete record for the year. 

After teachers have recorded their marks and comments, the sets are 
returned to the office secretaries who arrange them alphabetically by 
grade level. Keysort is then used to gather each student's four to seven 
sets together. 

The top copy is removed from each set each of four grading periods 
and all those for each student are mailed to the student's home. 

The fifth and final copy of the report set—the keysort card—remains 
in the principal's office after the school term has ended. All records 
except personal comments can be obtained from this card and valuable 
research studies can be made on grade distribution by teachers and 
subjects, attendance, tardiness, and citizenship ratings. 

After all records have been recorded and research studies conducted, 
each student's keysort punched cards are placed with other guidance 
material in his counselor's files. This is of great help to the counselor. 

Our reporting system is under continual study and evaluation. We 
trust that our present card may encourage further research in the field of 
reporting on the secondary-school level. 
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Summary of the presentation made by A. B. HAIST 


A SURVEY of the literature concerning reporting to parents indicates 
that there is continual study of this particular phase of the educational 
program. Reporting to parents has a rather interesting history, with 
considerable experimentation, especially in more recent years. Some of 
the traditions of the past still exist. On this basis, it would be easy to 
give a categorical “yes” to the question assigned for this presentation. 
In view of some of the thinking evident in recent writings, it would 
seem feasible to say that it is time to change report cards if: 

1. ... there has been a recent curriculum revision in your school 
system, and your cards have not been changed since such a revision. 
Newer curriculums have been based on the organismic philosophy 
which takes into consideration the whole individual in preparing his 
educational program. 

2. ...the cards are limited to achievement in academic subjects, 
based on a preconceived standard. The increasing enrollments of all 
levels of academic competence have made it imperative to include 
subjects other than those which are college preparatory or academic. 

3. ... there is no rating of personality in your present report. The 
schools must continually improve their techniques of developing and 
reporting total personality adjustment of the individual student. 

4. ...it fails to report social and emotional development. If the 
total individual is being considered in the educational program, the 
report must show the growth of the student socially and emotionally. 

5. ...it fails to report physical and health development. With 
increased emphasis on health education, the report must indicate not 
only knowledge concerning health but also the development of im- 
proved health habits. 

6. ...it makes no provision for self-analysis on the part of the 
student. A part of the training of each student should be an increased 
ability to analyze and understand his own strengths and weaknesses. 

7. ...the report is difficult to mark or record. There has been 
considerable comment in recent surveys on simplifying the method of 
recording marks. In spite of this emphasis, in too many instances little 
has been accomplished. 

8. ... cards are difficult for parents to understand and interpret. 
The message to be conveyed to parents should be easily interpreted. 
They should be able to determine both the strengths and weaknesses of 
the student. 

9. ... the report has not been developed cooperatively. No revision 
should be attempted without the thinking of the parents as well as the 
teachers. More and more, students are also being included. 


A. B. Haist is Director of Secondary Education in the Saginaw Public Schools, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 
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10. ... it makes no provision for improving the guidance function 
of the school. With comprehensive high schools offering a wide range 
of electives, guidance in the school must have high priority. Records 
should facilitate this function. 

ll. ... there is no analysis of the reasons for unsuccessful achieve- 
ment. It is no longer satisfactory merely to report that a student is 
not achieving. The parent has a right to know what may be causing 
difficulty. 

12. ... the present plan is difficult to administer. There is a trend 
in the elementary schools toward the use of parent-teacher conferences 
or personal letters. The number of students enrolled by each secondary 
teacher makes this a difficult plan to follow. 

13. ... the report is not a part of the total educative process. The 
purpose of the report is to improve the communication of ideas among 
parents, teachers, and students, with the aim of improving the educa- 
tional climate of the school and the home in which the student works. 

14. ... reports are being issued too frequently. Recent research 
indicates that four to six times a year, with a definite swing toward the 
lower number of formal reports, is most prevalent. Informal, interim 
notes are often used to supplement the regularly issued reports. 

15. ... it has been some time since you have ccoperatively reviewed 
your system of reporting. It is inconceivable to think in terms of a 
report which is not flexible and open to revision. 


WHAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IS NEEDED IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Rollin McKeehan, Director of Instruction, Knox County 
Schools, Knoxville, Tennessee 


DISCUSSANTs: 
Paul L. Clark, Principal, Keene Junior High School, Keene, New 
Hampshire 
H. W. Houston, Principal, David Worth Dennis Junior High School, 
Richmond, Indiana 


Summary of the presentation made by BERNICE BISHOP 


Phen R. Douglass of the University of Colorado stated in 1956 that 
“within a few years all but a few school systems in the United States 
will be organized on the basis of the 6-3-3 plan or the 6-6 plan,” and in 
“1955 about 40 per cent of pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9 were in junior 


Bernice Bishop is Principal of the E. E. Fell Junior High School in Holland, 
Michigan. 
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high schools." The 6-6 schools “will perhaps continue for some time 
because some communities are too small to operate economically on the 
6-3-3 plan.” 

Since the junior high school is an established organization, it must 
provide the best educational program—one that should be planned in 
each case for the community in which it is to function. Taking for 
granted that the school has a basic philosophy and that the curriculum is 
planned to conform with that philosophy, the junior high-school pro- 
gram should be set up or changed by a combination of faculty, parents, 
representatives of business and industry, pupils, and administration. The 
educational program should recognize the studied needs of the early 
adolescent. 

At one time homogeneous grouping was the practice in sectioning for 
classes; then followed the idea that all ability levels should be grouped 
together in classes, from the very low, with IQ’s in the 70's or lower, 
through the highest, even to 170 IQ, or higher. In late years we have 
seen a partial return to ability grouping. There are classes for the slow 
learners and also classes for the very talented and gifted pupils so that 
each class may receive special help. The latter classes are receiving much- 
needed and long-delayed emphasis. The idea of longer time spent with 
one teacher, whether adviser or classroom teacher, is now almost 
generally accepted in the junior high schools—call it what you will, 
“core,” block-of-time, integrated studies, etc. In home rooms, pupils are 
usually retained for the three years with one teacher adviser. As lives 
change in our country, provision for changes in schools must be made— 
witness the great emphasis in recent years on remedial English and more 
recently in science and mathematics. 

The educational program in junior high school should recognize the 
need for group work which is so essential to this age. Opportunities for 
this type of participation should be many, but provision should also be 
made for individual growth experiences. The school schedule should be 
so planned that pupils have an instructional program that challenges 
them and is geared to their interests and abilities. There should also be 
activities provided that give relaxation yet are so well planned that they 
are varied, interesting, and beneficial to the early adolescent. The pro- 
gram of studies in junior high school then should consist of a basic 
curriculum, together with some electives, and a program of activities 
which involve all, or nearly all, the pupils. To implement this program 
there must be plans for: 


A. An adequate guidance program which provides adviser teachers 
for the duration of the pupils’ stay in the school and which offers 
personal as well as educational, vocational, and social guidance. Trained 
counselors should be on the staff to supervise and aid in the program. 


B. Classes for the slow learner should provide each pupil with help 
and training within his ability. 
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C. Much more planning should be instituted for the students of high 
ability—searching out and finding them early and placing them in special 
groups taught by the best teachers where they will be encouraged to 
explore, to experiment, and to think and work for themselves. 

D. Remedial reading should be a part of the plan for the up-grading 
of those pupils, with normal IQ, reading below grade. The teaching of 
reading as a part of the regular program needs study; not only for the 
retarded, but also for all pupils. 

To accomplish any or all of our educational aims, we must make a 
more careful selection of teachers, provide them with an in-service 
training program; and give adequate probationary supervision. Our 
training schools should be constantly contacted to make them realize that 
training for the junior high-school teacher is being neglected, and that 
their graduates are usually inadequately prepared to teach the young 
adolescent pupils. 


Summary of the presentation made by JOSEPH O. LORETAN 


Paper read by Carl Cherkis 


j high-school educational programs must include general learn- 
ings common to all. The students must be helped to see the worth of 
formal study and book learning and their relation to the problems of 
life. They must learn to believe that the reward of education is intelli- 
gent action based on high moral purposes. Youth must be helped to 
develop and maintain a sense of values. Schools can do this because 
experiences with value ideas can be developed in an orderly fashion and 
the pupil can be taught because he can perceive such values and make 
them part of him. A pupil's intelligence may limit this operation but 
all must be furnished with carefully planned experiences enabling them 
to build values. At one time junior high schools conducted an academic 
course for the bright, a vocational course for the slow, and general 
education for the average. Because we felt that this might lead to one 
set of values for factory hands and another for the executives and 
professionals, we have been emphasizing common learnings for all. 
There was a time when the cultural opportunities—music, art, dra- 
matics now included in common learnings—were designed only for the 
elite. This is not true of the better junior high schools today. Whatever 
the goal; a new course to be introduced, a social climate to be achieved, a 
community need to be satisfied, a dream to be shared, some skills to be 
mastered, it is so planned by the faculty that all children see its relation 
to their lives. And to the level that it is possible for them to do so, 
children participate in planning such activities. Increasingly in our 
impersonal urbanized society, with our migrant populations and rapid 


Joseph O. Loretan is Associate Superintendent in Charge of Junior High Schools, 
New York City Public Schools, Brooklyn, New York. 
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changes, we must look to the schools to set the sights for community 
goals. Better schools do make better communities. 


In the last few years we have been experimenting with core curriculum 
programs and we have adjusted the curriculum for different groups of 
learners. In doing this we have not always planned too well. Achieve- 
ment levels in the skills and personality growth, are vaguely defined and 
duplication in curriculum areas occur. 


Units on nutrition or family life, etc. are found everywhere—in home 
economics, physical education, biology, English, social studies, and 
science. The lay public wonders whether we know what we are doing. 
Traditionalists among the professionals are critical. But because some of 
the unit approaches are poorly done is no excuse for eliminating them. 
But while we make progress in improving our unified learning programs, 
we cannot afford to exclude systematic, sequentially organized, develop- 
mental programs of learning in the fundamental skills, the natural 
sciences, and the arts. And while we stress common learnings or constants 
for all pupils, we cannot afford not to challenge the gifted. Common 
learnings cannot mean watered down versions of learnings which will not 
challenge the talented or even the average. 


Mental health specialists, while they advocate suiting the curriculum to 
the interests of the students, never meant that pupils should not exert 
themselves or that teachers couldn't stir up interests and arouse students 
about needs they had that they had never thought about or potential 
strength that they had never drawn upon. You will be interested in some 
of the high spots of the educational program in the New York City junior 
high schools. 


We are committed to the goals of a program of education in which 
integration of learning is achieved through units of work with the 
recognition of the importance of group processes, thought skills, and 
functionally learned subject matter that this procedure encourages. We 
believe our program encourages the ideals of sound personality develop- 
ment, mental health, and human relations values. 


We believe that some homogeneous grouping is necessary and that 
there are sound values in lessons to whole classes with beginnings, 
middles, and ends to them. We believe that there is need for skillful 
individualized drill, homework, and home-made tests. We find that our 
gifted pupils completing three years work in two sustain themselves well 
in high school and college. We are making progress in developing a 
philosophy for the three years of junior high schools not a separate one 
for the 7th and 8th years and another for the 9th year. We believe that 
teachers must meet their teenagers often enough really to know them, but 
that guidance specialists are vital. Parents too need to be stronger 
members of the guidance team. Too many of them give up too soon in 
trying to understand their bewildering offspring. 
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THE PROGRAM 


In New York City, the junior high schools offer a program of common 
learnings in English, social studies, mathematics, and science. It is not 
generally realized that most of the required mathematics and science 
taught to secondary students in New York is provided by the junior high 
schools. In addition, all students study art, health education, and music. 
About % of each day is spent on subjects taken by all pupils. The 
normal and superior students are offered a choice of foreign languages. 
In many schools all students try a foreign language for several periods a 
week for a year. In carrying out the exploratory function of the junior 
high schools, a varied program in industrial arts and homemaking is 
provided, including graphic arts, electric shop, metal shop, printing, 
woodworking, crafts, ceramics, dressmaking, home-nursing, millinery, 
home-making, and typing. 

















The Basic Learnings are stressed in the junior high-school curriculum. 
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Every junior high school has from five to ten industrial arts and 
homemaking classes and a great variety of such subjects as music and art 
and physical activities to which all junior high-school pupils go from one 
to six periods a week. We have about a thousand teachers working in 
practical arts classes alone. You know why we do this. It is an imperative 
need of all junior high-school youth to explore their own aptitudes and 
to have a beginning of insight basic to understanding their potential 
occupational proficiency. In the practical arts and shops we have a real 
and natural place to identify all kinds of youth with promise. Shop 
teachers and guidance staff can get a new view of the student's persistence, 
imagination, and manipulative skill and, in time, make suggestions to 
him about possible high schools to go to. Here is a place where some of 
the theories learned in science can be put to practice. Here hetero- 
geneously grouped pupils can react to each other. 


CiTIzENsHIP EDUCATION 


We are working to improve our techniques in citizenship education so 
that we will develop young citizens with knowledge, wholesome attitudes, 
and convictions leading to good conduct. Pupils learn skills through 
repeated practice while trying to improve. They are given many oppor- 
tunities to practice social skills in the junior high school while associating 
with pupils of their own age or close to it. Because of their desire to be 
accepted by their agemates, they are highly motivated to acquire citizen- 
ship responsibilities and social skills that will make them acceptable. 
This practice in social skills must take place at this age, either in school 
or out of school. When sufficient opportunities are given in the junior 
high school, they can be directed into worth-while avenues. If the school 
cannot provide an answer to this basic need, early adolescents will 
create situations that will enable them to prove their worth in the group. 
It is, of course, better to provide the needed opportunities in school, 
where pupils can be guided, than to take a chance on the groupings that 
may be formed on the streets. No place is more attractive to the young 
adolescent than the one where he is accepted as an equal with prestige 
and status. 


Boys and girls of junior high-school age should have an opportunity 
to know each other in gradual, guided, and increasingly mature ways 
rather than suddenly to be thrown into high-powered sophisticated social 
situations. Junior high schools have age groups running from eleven 
years old to sixteen with the median around thirteen and a half. Young 
teenagers are just really outgrowing their childhood. They should not 
have to stay with the babies, but they shouldn’t suddenly have to grow 
up into young men and women. 

As experts in teaching teenagers, you know from personal experience 
that as adolescents throw off the cloak of adult direction, they also 
discount adult advice. They now want to find out for themselves. The 
time for blind acceptance of adult values is past. At the same time, 
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teenagers become more sensitive to ideals and moral and ethical values. 
They search for answers themselves. They build up their own values by 
questioning, by testing, by arguing, by rebelling, by selecting. The 
junior high school must provide a healthy atmosphere wherein this 
growth process can take place—because, take place it will. Teachers in 
junior high school realize that the process is important and that it must 
take place. Through the use of good films, dramatics, discussion, and 
outside experts, they guide development of a personal code of behavior 
and socially acceptable standards in each pupil using the teenagers 
loyalty to their peers as a help when possible. Teenagers like to learn 
how to make their peers like them. They will listen to their teachers in 
moments of rebellion against their parents if the teacher knows when 
and how to act. 

Learning from books about the rights and duties of young citizens in 
a democracy is good and necessary and we emphasize our American 
heritage. But having genuine class elections and school elections and 
furnishing opportunities to accept responsibility are equally important. 
The Junior High School Division has pioneered in promoting borough 
student councils, an activity that encourages students in the schools of the 
various boroughs to meet to exchange ideas about human relations 
projects they want to undertake, knowledge they want to gain, social 
events they want to plan. 

The various social functions going on in the schools on different grade 
levels help students get together in friendly informal gatherings that they 
have helped to plan and carry out and which later they, with the 
schools’ help, will evaluate. This is done in a practical setting. Thirteen 
year olds do not have to compete with eighteen year olds in planning a 
dance. The discipline we must provide for a ninth-grade pupil (age 12 
and 13) would not work with seventeen and eighteen year olds. 

As part of the teaching in various curriculum areas and as part of 
citizenship training in the General Organization, in clubs, and in classes 
in social studies, we teach students the techniques of committee work. 
We believe that learning about how to be a good team member of a 
committee, how to accept a committee job, and do it, is a big need in our 
democracy. Human relations projects in which junior high schools have 
adopted hospitals and orphan asylums take on added significance when 
run by the school General Organization. A basic policy of the Division is 
to encourage our students to help run their classes and their schools. The 
individualizing of instruction, guidance, and counseling is of peculiar 
importance in the early teenage years. More mastery in education, 
greater quality in teaching to the end that the needs of all of our 
teenagers will be satisfied is always a must for us all. 


An EXPERIMENT 
Permit me to refer to an experiment called the Junior High School 43 
Manhattan Experiment. This involves junior high and senior high 
schools, and is underway in New York City at this time. This demonstra- 
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tion guidance project was begun in Junior High School 43 Manhattan 
and George Washington H.S. in September 1956. Its stated purpose is 
the early identification, motivation, and stimulation of able students, 
especially students from low status socio-economic and culturally de- 
prived homes, to attend and continue their education through college. 

Universities are working to find out more about the nature of high- 
level thinking. Attempts are being made to work out tests to ascertain 
levels of ability in reasoning, planning, evaluating, separate from tests 
related to memory work. But practice lags behind theory. While better 
tests are being constructed, it is generally agreed that growth of pupils 
in relation to the total curriculum recorded in the pooled judgment of 
good teachers should receive more weight. 

For the last fifty years Baltimore Polytechnic Institute has been pre- 
paring students for advanced standing to recognized engineering schools. 
The graduates go into second-year college. Lehigh and M.I.T. are among 
the schools admitting the graduates of this institute who take part in an 
advanced course. Calculus, analytic chemistry, etc. are among the re- 
quired subjects. The students being admitted are required to have an 
IQ no lower than 110, and to be up to grade in reading. Consistently 
over the last 50 years, students with IQs of 110 to 120 have succeeded in 
this rigorous type of course. 

An intensive analysis of the records of 120 students attending Balti- 
more for the last three years indicates that 58 per cent had IQs below 
120. The Scientific American reports that scientists successful in re- 
search possess varying degrees of intelligence, but they all have intense 
interest in their work, and a high degree of neuromuscular control. The 
College Entrance Boards increased activities in recognition of advanced 
standing plans indicate an emphasis on accomplishment with IQs ap- 
parently a relatively secondary factor. Plans for crediting high-school 
work toward college degrees have implications for junior high-school 
youth, especially the brighter students. Greater interest and greater 
effort are reported as significant by-products of these advanced standing 
plans. 

In the New York City junior high schools we accelerate pupils from 
the sixth grade with IQs of 130 or more who score two years or more 
above grade in reading and arithmetic, and who are well adjusted socially 
and physically. They complete a three year course in two years. It has 
been proved many times that these youngsters sustain themselves with 
distinction in competition with older equally bright students. There 
is a crucial question that we in New York are asking ourselves: Is 130 the 
best cut-off point in IQ for admission to S.P. classes? What other 
standards can we use? 


MASTER TEACHERS NEEDED 


Possibly, a new category of resource type demonstration teacher, 
competent in several broad secondary-school content areas and a knowl- 
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edge of junior high-school youth and program, with a new type teaching 
license, needs to be created. With a more advanced license, they should 
have a higher salary. Several such would need to be attached to each 
junior high school. Their duties would require them to work directly 
with pupils and teachers and with their classes at all times. However, 
their approaches would vary. Sometimes they would work with several 
classes at once; at other times, in groups within a room with one class. 
They would be skillful in the use of the rich facilities of communities, 
persons and places near and far, and in the use of audio-visual aids of all 
types. 

For the present, to the degree that we can achieve it, the immediate 
emphasis for our new teachers needs to be on vitalized teaching within 
more limited license areas. Some of our beginning teachers and some 
older ones too do not seem to know the beginning, middle, and end of a 
lesson. How can we expect them to teach all the classes in several 
subject fields that we do? But the potential master teachers I describe 
above should be spotted and encouraged by supervisors so that their 
services can be used on a broader basis. For one of the marks of the 
great teachers is their cosmopolitan approach as well as their insistence 
on clear thinking, sustained effort, and mastery in teaching the skills and 
content as well as adroitness in forming good attitudes. 

Such teachers, experts in human relations, group processes, and mental 
health are the real inventors of newer and more effective educational 
procedures. New tools of learning are of little use except as they are 
wisely used. In the hands of the creative teacher, they are potent 
learning aids, not just gadgets. 

I believe that future panels could with profit spend some time on the 
following six topics. 


1. Developing better instructional approaches and new materials in the 
fundamentals. 

2. How to utilize the inspirational and spiritual potential of skills, practical 
and fine arts, music, literature for the development of the personalities of our 
youth. The speaker agrees with the writer who says, “Our judgments as to what 
is most important in literature will alter somewhat with the passing years, but 
the great literature of the past will continue to give stability and continuity to our 
values and meaning to our lives. New tastes in music and art will develop, but 
the child who has an understanding of the music and art of the past will be 
better prepared to understand the new. The great problems of philosophy will 
still be with us, but in such realms of philosophy as ethics, where daily decisions 
must be made, the child who learns something of the solutions which have been 
proposed during the past millennia will be best prepared to make at least 
tentative conclusions to guide his course of action.” 

3. Restudy our teaching procedures in science and mathematics in terms of 
mastery and quality of concepts. 

4. Improve our techniques in citizenship education so that we will develop 
young citizens with knowledge, wholesome attitudes, and convictions leading 
to good conduct. 
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5. Better instruction, how do we get it? Just as you must be, we in New York 
are concerned about the need for good instruction. Several instructional areas 
need some study; notably, social studies, literature, and mathematics. Do we see 
unplanned committee work? Have we, in our desire to achieve integrated learn- 
ing, promoted block programming which we then call core, when all it is is a 
mechanical device to reduce pupil movement? Are there better ways of helping 
teachers meet their pupils long enough at one time to achieve learning about 
committee skills and important facts both with some degree of mastery? Achieving 
the kind of instructional approaches resulting from a genuine understanding of 
integrated learning requires master teachers; people with vast knowledge and 
industry. Their instructional skill and insight into pupils’ needs and drives must 
be extensive. Are the colleges helping us get such teachers? 


WHAT PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES ASSURE A GOOD 
SCHEDULE FOR THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


CuairMAN: Rolland J. Ring, Principal, Edina-Morningside Junior High 
School, Edina, Minnesota 


DIscussANTs: 
Stanley B. Dick, Principal, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
W. C. Olmstead, Principal, Herricks Junior High School, New Hyde 
Park, New York 


Summary of the presentation made by S. L. KELLY 


"Tee most important aspect of the work of the principal in the junior 
high school is the formation of the daily schedule. The schedule must 
not only be efficient and workable, but its prime importance is to take 
care of the needs of each individual that it plans to serve. The success 
of such a program comes only from hard work, experience, long-time 
planning, and a few “tricks of the trade” that are applicable to each 
school plant. 

At best, the modern junior high school leaves much to be desired in 
the matter of functioning to satisfy the needs of all of the students to 
“life adjustments.” A daily schedule that will attempt to meet these 
needs requires the close coordination of efforts between teachers, ad- 
ministrators, counselors, students, and the curriculum co-ordinators. The 
parent of each pupil plays an important part in this planning. Although 
each program is influenced by an adherence to traditional patterns and 


Sylvester L. Kelly is Principal of the Roosevelt Junior High School in San Francisco, 
California. 
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theories, it is possible to meet the individual needs and interest of the 
pupils we serve providing the administrator has foresight in his planning, 
patience in his work, and confidence in those who are capable of giving 
assistance and help. It is true that such a schedule is generally the work 
of one individual, yet its planning and construction can be more success- 
ful by keeping an open “mind” to those who are in a position to give 
advice. 

A schedule must first take into consideration the maximum offerings 
of the school plant. Every school plant has its limitations, yet with 
proper planning for this schedule, one can reach its maximum offerings. 

Another factor most important is the proper utilization of the 
counseling department. The individual counseling, that is so important 
today with our youth, plays a prime factor in determining the needs 
of each student. This particular phase of education should always be 
considered important in dealing with youth. The proper understanding 
and use of the many educational tests we use, along with the information 
and understanding the teaching faculty has of each pupil is inestimable 
in making the daily schedule. Grades alone do not tell the complete 
story as to the ability and limitation of each pupil. Far too often the 
teacher, who is the key of success in any program, is seldom, if ever 
consulted in this planning. Each member of one's faculty has valuable 
information to offer on every student he teaches. This information along 
with the counselors’ help should guide and direct each pupil according 
to his ability, possibilities, and potentialities into those subjects that will 
help him attain his maximum learning. The head counselor or the 
incoming low-seven counselor should meet with the teacher of the present 
high-six students to evaluate their possibilities. This can only be ac- 
complished by several visits to their present school. Greater help and 
assistance can be given these young pupils who are about to embark upon 
their junior high-school career by a conference with their parents. Some- 
times this can be accomplished on an individual basis or again by group 
conference. Once more it is a question of consulting with those who are 
in a position to help. 

A third factor that should play an important part in programming is 
the home room. Far too long the home room has been only an adminis- 
trative implement. The home room should be a place where students are 
free to discuss those problems that are of paramount interest to them 
individually and as a group. Although the home-room teacher should 
guide and direct these discussions, he should not dominate the decisions 
made. From these open discussions and conferences, the teacher learns 
a great deal about each pupil providing the proper atmosphere has been 
created. 

The curriculum co-ordinators within a school should play a key role 
in making the daily schedule. They should help not only in formulating 
the philosophy and objectives of the school program, but also play an 
active part in the scheduling. In so far as they are guiding and directing 
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the educational program of the school, they automatically should take 
an active part in the mechanics of this program. The formation of 
home-room groups, along with the class assignment to teacher, should 
be considered the responsibility of these coordinates. If we agree that an 
effective curriculum is written in the changed behavior of those who 
learn and is not found in books or a course of study, then the curriculum 
agreed upon by the principal and coordinators can only become a 
reality by accepting their assistance in the actual mechanics of the 
program. 

The final factor that should be considered in meeting the needs of 
those we serve is the curriculum itself. A principal, along with his 
curriculum coordinators, should always look for more evidence of 
adoption of instruction to individual differences in pupil ability as he 
progresses from grade to grade. The mere mechanics of a schedule are 
incidental to proper lesson planning in meeting the needs of those we 
serve. This can only be accomplished by conferences and group meetings 
with the teachers according to interests. It is the duty of curriculum 
co-ordinators to follow through with the teachers in accomplishing those 
goals set by these meetings. 


Summary of the presentation made by L. Z. WALTON 


| Sees one of the most important duties of the principal 
is to write a master program which will provide for the individual 
differences of pupils and which will effectively meet their needs. In 
order to do this successfully, it is necessary to enlist the aid of home-room 
teachers, the counselor, and the parents. Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School, which has a school population of 1200 and utilizes the services 
of one school counselor, must necessarily rely upon much group coun- 
seling. Homogeneous grouping is used throughout the school with the 
exception of certain elective subjects, such as band or orchestra. 

We believe that the three most critical semesters are the 7B, 8A, and 
9A semesters. The 7B’s must make an adjustment to a new building 
with a physical plant three to five times larger than their previous 
schools; instead of spending the day with one teacher, five or six teachers 
are encountered each day; pupils eat their lunches in the school cafeteria; 
the cloister atmosphere of the elementary school has disappeared, giving 
the 7B a freedom of choice to make decisions without the immediate 
supervision of an adult being present; and, finally, he encounters a 
combination lock for the first time. To bridge this transition period, an 
orientation program of two periods per week for six weeks is given to 
all 7B’s under the supervision of the counselor. 


L. Z. Walton is Principa! of the Thomas Jefferson Junior High School in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Perhaps the most critical semester for the junior high-school pupil is 
the 8A semester as the choice of subjects has an important bearing upon 
the work undertaken in senior high school. In fact, this choice is one 
of the most important decisions a pupil, with the help of his parents and 
the counselor, will be called upon to make at this point of his school 
career. 

A letter, signed by the counselor, is sent to the parents of each 8A 
pupil in which we emphasize that the work taken in the ninth grade 
becomes the first ‘ear of high school since the subjects completed are 
credited toward high-school graduation. The program of studies chosen 
in the ninth grade should be selected with the following questions in 
mind: (1) What are the educational plans of my child? Will he plan to 
attend college or go to work upon finishing his high-school course? (2) 
Do the subjects chosen for the ninth grade offer the best possible prepara- 
tion for the high school of the pupil's choice? 

In the ninth grade, each pupil must carry four major subjects and 
physical education; English and social studies are required. Two other 
major subjects may be elected from the following courses: algebra, 
general mathematics, general science, applied art, home economics 
(clothing and foods), industrial arts (woodwork and mechanical drawing, 
graphic arts, and metal and mechanical drawing). 

Each pupil may choose one minor subject in addition to his major 
studies. In general, minor electives meet five days each week. The 
following minor subjects are offered in the ninth grade: journalism, 
band, orchestra, cadet chorus, and girls’ glee club. Each 8A pupil will 
receive more detailed information from his home-room teacher and the 
school counselor. Parents are urged to call the school or to make a 
personal visit to discuss these plans at greater length. 

During the eighth week of the semester, group conferences are held 
with all 9A home rooms. The following week representatives of the 
senior high schools—i.e. a technical high school, a college preparatory 
school, a trade school, and a six-year school—speak to all 9A’s and their 
parents in auditorium programs. Individual conferences for 9A pupils 
may be scheduled with the school counselor during the next two weeks. 
At the end of this period, high-school counselors visit the junior high 
school to schedule pupils in their 10B programs. 
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HOW CAN THE PRINCIPAL PROMOTE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
IN THE STAFF? 


CHAIRMAN: Samuel W. Jacobs, Principal, Greensburg Junior-Senior 
High School, Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


DIsCussANTS: 
Calvin T. Smith, Principal, Monroney Junior High School, Midwest 
City, Oklahoma 
Gordon C. Bliss, Instructor and Supervisor, University High School, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Summary of the presentation made by THADDEUS J. LUBERA 


ST seiiartaitinecianss the principal is responsible for systematic 
planning, consistent improvement, and effective implementation of a 
teacher training program in his school. The assumption that all teachers 
are “good” in their performance of assigned tasks is a fallacy. It is better 
to think that good teachers can be made better, and poor teachers good, 
through a well-planned program of professional growth of staff. 

We know that incentives for professional improvement are seldom 
self-generating or self-perpetrating. The principal must furnish these 
needful incentives for his teachers. As an educational statesman, he must 
set the pace in professional endeavor. Experience shows that he will find 
sincere followers in this outlook. Specifically, the principal can create a 
powerful stimulus to professional improvement by the following tested 
administrative practices which are herein offered. 

1. The principal must supply the elements of growth or the conditions 
conducive to professional improvement. Each teacher must be treated 
as an individual problem. This implies recognition for good work as well 
as cognizance of weaknesses as a teacher. Failure to recognize superior 
ability of a teacher leads to “What's the use”’ attitude. Likewise, failure 
to spot poor teaching causes poor teachers to get only worse and 
exceedingly unproductive. 

2. The principal must set, by personal example, that he is a sincere 
student of his profession. A learning person is deeply respected in his 
profession. Then, too, the principal's attitude of helpfulness and 
cooperativeness with the staff will win leadership confidence. Sincerity 
of purpose is exceedingly important in this relationship with the staff. 
Teachers appreciate sincerity. 

3. The principal can promote staff growth by providing opportunities 
for creative teaching. This can be done by encouraging teachers to 
involve themselves in a problem-solving situation. A project in social 


Thaddeus |]. Lubera is Associate Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, 
Illinois 
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studies, or an experiment in unit method of teaching, a focus on critical 
thinking in discussion, or perhaps, use of the socialized recitation method, 
are only a few suggestions offered. 

4. Provide an opportunity for mass attack on problems of learning. 
Such mass attack on problems of developmental reading in all subjects 
was used by the writer at Marshall High School in Chicago, in which one 
hundred seventy-one teachers were involved. This presented a great 
opportunity for teachers to recognize and solve problems. 

5. Principal’s Teacher Advisory Council is an effective agency for 
teacher growth. In this experience, teachers are eager to study school 
problems and offer suggestions. This sharing of administrative responsi- 
bilities by the principal does not mean full delegation of his administra- 
tive prerogatives to the staff. It is only a means of enlarging the profes- 
sional knowledge and understanding of the members of his staff. 
Teachers find in this setting a rich opportunity to analyze elements of a 
given school situation. At the point when teachers begin to study school 
situations in which they are involved, professional growth begins. 

6. Teachers’ meetings should be more productive. Inasmuch as it is 
the teachers’ meeting, the teachers should share in planning the meeting 
to insure teacher participation. Teachers judge faculty meetings in 
terms of contributions and the amount of professional stimulation and 
zeal. Every meeting should develop momentum of interest in solving 
problems effecting teaching and learning. 

7. In service of staff program should consider the beginning teacher. 
Specifically, the principal should avoid lecturing or sermonizing to new 
teachers. Instead, he should plan for discussion of teaching problems. 
These should be well planned. Tact and consideration are important 
factors in planning a program of helpfulness to new teachers. In this 
manner, the principal will develop wholesome attitudes, stimulate morale, 
and thus create professional incentives to improve. 

8. The principal, as an educational statesman must analyze pre- 
requisites of teaching success. Individual teachers fail to improve in 
service unless they are assisted in discovery of their special individual 
difficulties, personal faults, and professional deficiencies through analysis 
and self-rating. It is a truism that personal responsibility acts as an 
impelling force once the teacher is aroused to a consciousness of its 
importance. The principal cannot compel his teachers to improve 
professionally, but, through wise counsel anf use of worthy incentives, 
he can create in them urges to improve and thus rightfully confer upon 
himself the title of educational statesman. In this manner, he will arouse 
the teacher's consciousness for need to grow professionally. 

9. Cooperative study of test results helps teachers to identify problems 
of learning. Staff members can be inspired by good results or may be 
led by poor test results to self-examination of their teaching services. 
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Summary of the presentation made by HAROLD E. JONES 


ie DISCUSSING this topic, it becomes apparent at the outset that 
practically every act and attitude of the secondary-school principal affects 
the professional growth of the staff, either directly or indirectly. How- 
ever, experience indicates that certain areas of the principal's responsi- 
bilities contribute more directly than others to the professional growth of 
the staff. The following is an attempt to focus attention on these areas 
in the hope that it will encourage each of us to evaluate our own 
procedures in terms of the total effect upon the teaching staff. 

Currently, the problem of encouraging professional growth is more 
difficult. Positions are plentiful. This results in greater turn-over on 
our teaching staffs. In addition, there is a greater number of beginning 
teachers and teachers who are returning to teaching. Each of these 
conditions presents an additional challenge to the principal. 

The responsibility for professional growth cannot be delegated to other 
leaders on the staff. This responsibility is one that rests directly with 
the principal of the school. In the first place, the philosophy of the 
school should include the premise that professional growth comes about 
gradually, and thrives best when there is mutual trust and respect 
between the principal and the staff, and when due consideration is given 
to the potentialities of each staff member. It is difficult to outline 
specifically how professional growth takes place. However, it is important 
to realize that growth comes about differently for each staff member, just 
as growth in the classroom develops differently for each individual 
student. 

Secondly, the general “tone” of the school is best tested by the extent 
to which the principal leads instead of manages, and by the degree of 
friendliness and sincerity which exists. The “tone” of a school is 
difficult to describe and define. It is more a feeling that exists, rather 
than an objective statement of fact. 

In providing the best climate for professional growth, it is important 
for the principal to recognize the basic needs of each staff member. 
Directing effort toward seeing that each teacher feels himself to be a part 
of the total staff and recognizing successful effort put forth by each 
staff member will contribute greatly to the “tone” of the school. Creating 
a permissive atmosphere and one in which mistakes are recognized as a 
part of normal growth will also contribute to an environment that is 
conducive to a growth situation. 

If a given staff is to enjoy opportunity for real professional growth, the 
principal wiil find himself spending more and more time on the human 
relations aspects of his job. Considering the human relations responsi- 
bilities of the secondary-school principalship, we need to think in terms 


~ Harold E. Jones is Principal of Mount Clemens High School in Mount Clemens, 
Michigan. 
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of how the principal reacts toward individual teachers. A principal 
might ask himself these questions as he attempts to improve the school in 
a way that will promote professional growth on the part of the staff: 


1. Can I be approached easily? 

2. Can I convince a teacher that any problem is important and worthy of 
consideration? 

3. Do I have the courage to say “no”? 

4. Do I treat all staff members equally? 

5. Do I have an interest in each staff member individually? 

6. Do I give recognition for good work as an encouragement for self- 
improvement? 

7. Do I keep the staff informed on matters of interest to all? 

8. Do I recognize difficult assignments and rotate these among members 
of the staff? 


Essentially, the professional growth of a staff can best be measured by 
the extent to which the principal has assumed his role as leader in the 
school. It is true that morale is heightened as staff members sense they 
are members of a team with common goals, and that their work is worthy 
of recognition. The principal must understand that people change 
willingly only as they can see reasons for change. As the leader of the 
staff, the principal must realize that such growth takes time and will 
vary with individuals. 

The principal as a leader is effective to the extent that he shows the 
results of professional study and action, and continues to use indirect 
means for stimulating a real desire for professional growth. 

It is well-recognized that one of the main responsibilities of the 
secondary-school principal is supervision of the instructional program. It 
is my contention that the principles of leadership which have been 
outlined previously have a special place in the supervisory aspects of the 
principal's job. Here the principal has a real opportunity to be cognizant 
of the individual differences of the staff members. The skill with which 
he points out strengths and weaknesses will go far toward either en- 
couraging or discouraging improvement as far as the staff member is 
concerned. It is here that a well-planned schedule of classroom visitation 
and individual conferences will offer the opportunity to instill confidence, 
arouse interest, and offer encouragement to the individual staff member. 
Effective classroom visitations followed by individual conferences offer the 
principal the opportunity of giving special attention to each individual 
teacher. : 

Professional growth occurs best when the staff comes to feel that it is a 
part of a well-organized and well-administered school. Here is the oppor- 
tunity for the principal to provide the best possible mechanics for the 
operation of the school, which, in turn, provides the teacher with the 
opportunity to do a good job in the classroom. 

In most schools, communications between the principal and the staff 
can be improved. It is helpful to have in writing as many of the school 
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regulations as possible. Teachers appreciate the fairness that is involved 
in a well-thought-out distribution of assignments and consideration of 
the teaching load and number of preparations. The physical conditions 
under which teachers work should be made as favorable as possible. 
Reducing classroom interruptions and keeping clerical work at a mini- 
mum will be appreciated by the staff. 

Finally, one of the best ways to promote professional growth of the 
staff is for us, as principals, to be concerned about our own professional 
growth. It is helpful to re-examine our professional perspective, and to 
put into action new things which occur to us. The principal who is 
enthusiastic and is continually seeking new methods to improve his own 
job will just naturally provide some inspiration for individual staff 
members to do likewise. 

In summary, it would seem real progress in the professional growth 
of the staff begins when the principal, as leader, is successful in getting 
the staff to survey the school situation and accept as its own some plan 
for study and action. The experience the staff becomes involved in, in 
thinking through the problems of a given school, is an important part 
in laying the groundwork for real growth. Under proper leadership by 
the principal, the individual teacher thus becomes a co-worker in 
striving for improvement in the educational program of the school. 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO ABOUT READING IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


CuHamrMAN: Floyd V. Moore, Principal, Allison Junior High School, 
Wichita, Kansas 


DiscussANTS: 
J. C. Chapel, Principal, Washington Junior High School, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 
Ules Lawson, Principal, Simonsen Junior High School, Jefferson City, 
Missouri 


Summary of the presentation made by WILSON IVINS 


y answer to this question is, of course, to improve reading vastly in 
the junior high school. But how is this to be done? Ordinarily when 
a principal faces this kind of question, his difficulty lies in finding help 
for an approach to the answer. With respect to reading, however, the 
difficulty is likely to be the opposite. I know of no area in junior high- 


Wilson Ivins is Acting Chairman of the Department of Secondary Education and 
Professor of Education at the University of New Mexico in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 
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school instruction for which such a vast collection of fine resource 
material exists as in reading. Indeed, the principal's problem is much 
like that of the small boy turned loose in the toy department of a large 
store—he likes and wishes to try out everything in sight. Consequently, 
he is faced with the problem of selecting rather than collecting ideas for 
attack on the reading problem in his school. 

In preparing for this discussion, | have found myself to be in the 
principal's position and have taken the action that I feel he must take. 
That is, I have deliberately chosen only three basic sources, each 
offering in turn dozens or hundreds of additional sources, and each 
possessing certain specific advantages for us here. The first of these is the 
bulletin (1957, No. 10) of the U.S. Office of Education entitled, Jmprov- 
ing Reading in the Junior High School, edited by Arno Jewett, which 
presents in concise manner suggestions for improvement of the junior 
high school reading program as made by such authoritative persons as 
Traxler, Witty, and Bond at a national conference on the subject. The 
second is the 1955 Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the Department of Ele- 
mentary-School Principals (Vol. XXXV, No. 1) Reading for Today's 
Children which, despite the implications of the sponsorship, provides a 
wealth of examples of practices and approaches in junior high-school 
reading as they have actually been used. The third is an excellent recent 
book, Making Better Readers by Ruth Strang and Dorothy Kendall 
Bracken (D. C. Heath, 1957) which contains an extensive section of de- 
tailed and very fine presentations of approaches to developmental and 
remedial reading in the secondary schools. 

It is on the basis of these chosen sources that I propose to discuss our 
topic. I belive that I can best indicate what I wish to say by first listing 
certain questions which I think are most relevant to the problem. Then, 
in the minutes remaining to me, I should like to show why I think these 
questions and their answers supply a key to our problem. The questions 
are: 

1. What are the basic causes of undeveloped or deficient reading skills? 

2. Why is adequate counseling and guidance a prerequisite to a satis- 
factory junior high-school reading program? 

3. What two basic aspects of the reading program must be provided? 

4. What elements of reading in both of these aspects are of greatest 
significance to the junior high school? 

5. What attention must be given to pupil interests in the development 
of the program? 

6. How may the program for improvement of reading be organized 
and what are the roles of the school personnel? What is the scope of a 
truly comprehensive program? 

7. What resources are required for a successful program? 

8. What are some specific approaches to improvement: 8.1 in the 
remedial program? 8.2 in the developmental program? 

And now let us consider each of these questions. 
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Summary of the presentation made by HENRY T. HOGG 


I SHALL discuss some of the practical problems with which the 
principal must deal in improving the reading program in his junior high 
school. As we are now in our sixth year of reading improvement at El 
Dorado, we find that each step of progress only brings new situations 
that require answers. To be specific, here are a few that come up each 
year: 

1. Every teacher in the school, especially those who do not have 
experience, must have a concept of how the total reading program 
operates in a junior high school. Either in a reading clinic, an in-service 
training program or some organized method, it is necessary to get the 
basic ideas of teaching reading as a process plus methods and techniques 
for the various subject areas that are being developed each year. In 
El Dorado we have a reading clinic early in the school year with some 
national authority in reading as a consultant. Teachers attend this 
clinic from this area and find it helpful. 


2. The second task of the principal is that of transferring the reading 
techniques to other subject areas. In the reading program, we take the 
pupil where he is and he progresses at his individual rate. For the 
social studies teachers whose pupils may have reading levels from the 
fourth to the twelfth grades, the single textbook is not practical. To 
convince this teacher that, in the same class room, there can be three 
or more levels of instruction requires patience, tact, and probably 
laboratory demonstrations. 


3. The need of teaching the vocabulary that is found in each subject 
area should be impressed early and often. Frequently we assume that a 
pupil knows the meaning of terms in a specific area, or at least the first 
few weeks of school may pass before this lack of understanding is realized. 

4. Teachers need to know how to determine a pupil's approximate 
reading level by some simple method that does not consume too much 
time. Among the numerous techniques used to do this job for the big 
majority of students, we prefer to use Betts Individual Word Recogni- 
tion Test. This is not designed for the superior student nor for clinical 
cases. There are many other methods that are successful and can be 
easily put into use. 

5. Each school should have at least one person who can give additional 
tests and guidance to the students who have special difficulties in reading. 
In many schools, the guidance counselor can assume this responsibility. 
Should the school be fortunate enough to have the services of a 
psychologist for pupils with serious reading problems, the guidance 
counselor can make these referrals with the principal's approval. 


Henry T. Hogg is Principal of El Dorado Junior High School in El Dorado, 
Arkansas. 
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6. Until we reach the point where the transfer student carries with him 
correct information as to his reading scores when moving to another 
school system, provisions should be made to get an estimate of his 
reading level when he registers in junior high school. This will be of 
considerable value in making the schedule. 

7. Although we believe strongly in the differentiated method of in- 
struction in the classroom, we think that the time has come to start 
defining the limitations of this teaching device. Probably in the technical 
fields we will find materials that do not differentiate readily. Boyle's 
law is pretty difficult to simplify and so is a course in Latin. The 
principal must evolve a plan for the improvement of reading that fits his 
school situation. He must understand its fundamentals, give it active 
support, and systematically acquaint every teacher with its possibilities. 


WHAT ARE DESIRABLE WAYS OF IMPROVING SCHOOL 
CITIZENSHIP? 


CHAIRMAN: W. J. Stevenson, Principal, Milby High School, Houston, 
Texas 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
William G. Pyles, Principal, Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School, 
Bethesda, Maryland 
C. E. Wike, Principal, Lexington Senior High School, Lexington, 
North Carolina 


Summary of the presentation made by ELDON D. WEDLOCK 


Br purposes of discussion may we assume that the “good school 
citizen” is one who exemplifies such desirable traits as consideration for 
the rights of others, conformity to rules and regulations of the school, 
respect for public property, courtesy in dealing with faculty and other 
students, dependability in carrying out responsibilities, and active 
participation in the activities of the school. But are these traits confined 
to the good school citizen only? Are they not also the characteristics we 
look for in the good citizen of the community, ‘state, and nation? 

Since pupils are always looking for purpose and meaning in what they 
do in school, students should be made aware of the fact that school 
citizenship is training for community citizenship and, therefore, is a 
real and functional learning process. Schools are, in many respects, small 
communities. Both have similar problems to be met, studied, and 


Eldon D. Wedlock is Principal of the Scituate Junior-Senior High School in Scituate, 
Rhode Island. 
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solved. School citizenship can be made more meaningful if students 
recognize that most school regulations have their counterparts in life 
outside the school. 


For example, students should realize that they should exhibit the 
same satisfactory manners on school buses and in the school cafeteria as 
they would when riding on public buses or eating in a local restaurant. 
School corridor traffic rules, corridor marshals, and detention have their 
counterparts in highway regulations, trafic policemen, and correctional 
institutions. Decorum at the theatre, concert hall, or other group 
gatherings should show the same respect for the performers or speaker 
that is given to people participating in a school assembly program. A 
student who finds it difficult to keep an after-school appointment with 
a teacher should notify the teacher in the same manner that an appoint- 
ment with a doctor or dentist would be canceled. Class elections, student 
council elections, and participation in Student-Government-for-a-Day 
programs, if carried out along realistic lines, can give students excellent 
firsthand training in both school and community citizenship responsi- 
bilities. 

All school rules and public laws are created for a reason. A student 
body that is well-informed as to the reasons for certain regulations will 
be a better student body. Basically students want to do things in the 
right way, but they do not always know what is the right procedure. 
Skillful administrators, guidance counselors, and teachers can guide the 
students in developing good habits and attitudes; for students should 
have a say in the formulation of as many school rules as possible in the 
same manner as citizens of a community do. Regulations drawn up in 
this manner will meet with greater acceptance and more cheerful com- 
pliance than those handed down by principal or teachers in dictatorial 
fashion. 


The Citizenship Education Project of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has set up a laboratory practices technique for teaching 
citizenship in the school. A laboratory practice has five essential features: 
(1) it must be real; (2) it has purpose; (3) it has focus; (4) it allows 
students to participate actively; and (5) it involves some final action being 
taken. The following is an example of a successful practice designed to 
improve school citizenship. 


At Lockwood High School iff Warwick, Rhode Island, where I was 
principal before my appointment to Scituate, there had been general 
dissatisfaction with detention as a disciplinary measure. It was felt that 
detention was negative in its approach, was a teacher-imposed system, and 
had little deterrent effect on the frequent offender, primarily because not 
enough individual attention was given to the offender. A joint commit- 
tee of faculty members appointed by the principal and two students from 
each grade appointed by the guidance teachers was set up to study and 
investigate possible alternatives to detention. 
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After much study and deliberation a new concept for dealing with 
offenders was evolved, based on the following premises: 


It should involve direct student participation. 

It should be representative of the entire student body. 

It should be advisory rather than judicial. 

It should be positive in approach. 

It should give individual attention to all offenders. 

It should give increasing attention to frequent offenders. 
It should be evolved through democratic processes. 


NOEs epe 


From this was developed the idea of a Student Advisory Committee 
(SAC) to be made up of two students elected from each grade plus one 
faculty member, ex officio; and a Faculty Advisory Committee (FAC) 
consisting of three members appointed by the principal. This plan was 
discussed in home rooms and guidance classes and was brought before 
the entire student body at an assembly program. A school-wide vote was 
then taken to determine whether students were in favor of replacing 
detention with the Student Advisory Committee. SAC was adopted by 
a 2 to | vote. Briefly, the Student Advisory Committee functions as 
follows: 


1. SAC has jurisdiction only in areas not under direct faculty control, such 
as corridors, cafeteria, assemblies, and Rec Room. 

2. Referrals to SAC are made by student council members, corridor 
marshals, and faculty members. 

3. All cases appearing before SAC are determined to be a minor or major 
offense by majority vote of the committee. 

4. An offender has the right to two appearances for minor offenses before 
being referred to the Faculty Advisory Committee. 

5. For a major offense only one appearance is permitted before referral to 
FAC. 

6. No form of disciplinary action is handed down to offenders for any 
reason. The function of the committee is to advise those who are in the minority 
of the school’s population as far as misconduct is concerned and to assist them 
in becoming acceptable school citizens. SAC serves as a filter for students before 
they reach FAC, which has the authority to recommend punishment, parent 
conference, or suspension, depending upon the seriousness of the offenses and 
the attitude of the offender. 


The results were most gratifying. The nuntber of cases referred to 
SAC were considerably fewer than those assigned to detention; and 
second and third referrals were small in comparison with the total 
number of cases handled. General decorum about the school showed a 
marked improvement. Most important of all was the valuable experience 
the members of SAC received while serving on this committee. They 
were going beyond the bounds of just being good school citizens them- 
selves; they were helping others to develop the habits and attitudes of 


good citizenship. 
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Summary of the presentation made by DELMER H. BATTRICK 


Goop citizenship is one of the objectives generally accepted for 
secondary education. Citizenship behavior is a personal thing—a vital 
factor in character development. It can be learned so that it becomes 
a part of one’s being to think and behave positively and cooperatively 
and to resist non-citizenship behavior. 

The school provides the best opportunity for citizenship usage. School 
citizenship behavior is not concerned primarily with the “goody-goody” 
type. It is concerned with the person who will question or contradict, 
and who has a “concern.” The school citizen must be helped to recognize 
the deficiencies in our society and not to lose faith in the potentials of 
our society. Improving school citizenship might well become a major 
goal of both the faculty and student leaders, both in the classroom and 
elsewhere in the school, if the full scope and significance of this goal is 
realized. 

CiTizENsHip IMPROVEMENT IN THE CLASSROOM 

The public today expects the high schools to produce youth compe- 
tently equipped to meet life’s demands. Teachers who impart factual 
information through courses, without showing a concern for the be- 
havioral outcomes expected of youth who absorb these facts, are only 
partially doing their job. If we can assume that our teaching staff, 
especially those responsible for the “general education” courses, is 
concerned with improving “the level of behavorial competence” as a 
result of. teaching, then we must provide them not only with the 
objectives of Citizenship education, but also with more definite specifica- 
tions in such fields—specifications that will indicate kinds and levels of 
competence in human relationships and civic responsibility for which 
it is reasonable for teachers to strive. 

“Definite specifications,” or “behavioral outcomes,” in the areas of 
human relationships and civic responsibility have now been provided 
for teachers in Behavioral Goals of General Education in High School 
by Will French and published by Russell Sage Foundation (New York— 
1957). The teacher who consistently strives to bring about improvements 
in human relationships among students and who seeks to equip youth for 
competent living will find these lists of “behavioral outcomes” most 
helpful. 

The teacher may also find many incentives for promoting positive 
citizenship behavior through active participation in community en- 
deavors outside the school. To give one example, the Theodore Roose- 
velt Centennial Commission has prepared a manual of suggested class 
activities for teachers cooperating in the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial 


~ Delmer H. Battrick is Principal of Theodore Roosevelt High School in Des Moines, 
lowa. 
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Observance in 1958. (Theodore Roosevelt Association, 28 E. 20th St., 
New York 3, N.Y.)—Facets of the Man and his Career, Then and Now— 
Issues for Discussion, and Developing a Laboratory Practice. Here, good 
character and good citizenship are taught by the power of example, by a 
study of important public issues past and present, and by providing an 
opportunity for students to act in ways which display these two qualities. 


CitTizENSHIP IMPROVEMENT THROUGH TEACHER INFLUENCE AND EXAMPLE 


The indirect learning in the areas of human relations and civic 
competence can be extensive depending upon the vision and enthusiasm 
of the teacher—his idealism and his concept of service which he exempli- 
fies in his daily tasks. The influence of the teacher-counselor on the 
citizenship growth of his counselees is also potentially great. 


CirizENsHIP IMPROVEMENT THROUGH EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Traditionally, much of our progress in citizenship education has been 
dependent on the area of the extracurricular for its behavioral outcomes. 
As teachers become more concerned about the behavioral outcomes 
which should result from their teaching in human relations and civic 
responsibility, citizenship education may then be shared by the total 
school program. Four major areas in the extracurricular field provide 
opportunities for good citizenship to function: (a) the student council, 
(b) the club program, (c) the athletic program, and (d) the over-all school 
atmosphere. 

A well-organized student elected Student Council, given areas in the 
school program in which to function, (cafeteria, halls, grounds, com- 
munity relations, inter-school cooperation, school morale) and vested with 
real authority to act in these areas, quickly wins the respect of both 
students and faculty and leads many individual into practical experi- 
ences in civic responsibility. 

The Club Program, provides opportunities for students with special 
interests to work cooperatively to develop their talents. 


High School Athletics, both intramural and interscholastic provide 
potential for much good citizenship both for the players and the 
audience, depending a great deal on the administrative leadership of the 
school, the instructional and coaching staff, and the influence of student 
leaders. ’ 


The School Atmosphere, the tone of the school, student pride in the 
school, to be a positive citizenship influence, does not come by chance. 
To the extent that the principal, every member of the faculty and the 
responsible student leaders work together in harmony and with a com- 
mon purpose, citizenship improvement takes place. It is reflected in the 
serious minded attitudes of the students, in proper corridor conduct, and 
in the friendly informalities between student and teacher. 
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CitizENsHIP IMPROVEMENT THROUGH HIGH-SCHOOL SUMMER CAMPS 
High-school summer camping programs are increasing, providing not- 
only opportunities for extending the learning process over twelve 
months, but also providing avenues for functional citizenship. The 
reader is referred to recent studies in this area made at New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. and to two Masters theses on “High-School 
Summer Camping” in the library of Drake University, Des Moines, Lowa. 


CiTizENsHIP IMPROVEMENT THROUGH SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

No longer do we say of high-school students that we are preparing 
them to be “citizens of tomorrow.” They are practicing citizens of the 
“here” and “now.” The skillful teacher or administrator who utilizes the 
learning possibilities involved in community problems by bringing these 
problems into the school environment or by taking the students out of 
the school building to meet these problems firsthand provides the high- 
school citizen with the best opportunity to “identify himself with large 
groups and organizations interested in the cultural, social, economic 
and political affairs and to become an effective member of them.” 


HOW CAN THE RESULTS OF A TESTING PROGRAM BE USED 
MOST EFFECTIVELY? 


CHAIRMAN: John F. McGovern, Principal, Walpole High School, Walpole, 
Massachusetts 


DISCUSSANTs: 
Winston B. Keck, Curriculum Co-ordinator, New Britain Public 
Schools, New Britain, Connecticut 
Wilbur L. Brothers, Assistant Director for Education, U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute, Madison, Wisconsin 


Summary of the presentation made by HAROLD SEASHORE 


‘ion search for talent is a primary concern in America today. We are 
building up to a peak of enthusiasm for doing all we can to discover, 
train, and utilize our human assets. Emphasis centers on the need for 
scientists and high-level technologists, with particular reference to the 
development of military defense in an age of nuclear weapons, missile 
warfare, and traffic in outer space. But there is also a concern about 
the expanding need for highly trained manpower in all fields. There is 
a demand that we rethink the functions of secondary and higher educa- 
tion in a democracy. 


'French, Will, Behavioral Goals of General Education in High School. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1957. 


Harold Seashore is Director of the Test Division of the Psychological Corporation, 
New York, New York. 
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How can counselors use psychological and educational test data to 
improve educational and vocational guidance, not only in the search for 
superior talent but also in the improved evaluation of all our human 
assets? In the total push toward improving the entire educational 
enterprise, can comprehensive and competent counseling programs, based 
in part on tests, make a significant contribution? 

Teachers and counselors must recognize the marvelous adaptability of 
man—his multipotentiality. Students are multipotential both with re- 
spect to broad fields in which they can express their abilities and with 
respect to specifics within a field of work. They are multipotential at 
any given moment in time and this multipotentiality changes with 
growth, maturity, and changes in body and mind. As counselors, we are 
obligated to explore the range of abilities and interests of each counselee 
so that he can make decisions among all areas that are available to him, 
in terms both of opportunity and of personal qualifications. This concept 
of multipotentiality is central to counseling, and particularly so when 
we are considering the proper use of psychological tests. 

Multipotentiality implies that psychometric assessments shoulfl be 
based on as large a number of measurements as is practical. The history 
of testing in the past decades clearly has been toward differential measure- 
ment. We have found it wise to measure several aptitudes with separate 
tests rather than rely on single-score tests. We explore interests in many 
ways. The list of personality traits to be assessed is long. 

Students’ abilities should be assessed in terms of level and direction. 
Level of abilities refers to the relative standing of a student among his 
peers; tests can provide a basis for counseling him as to how far upward 
he can, and probably should, go educationally and vocationally. Drrec- 
tion of abilities refers to the relative standing of a student on each of a 
number of abilities for which estimates have been procured; such 
measures provide a basis for counseling him as to what fields, broad and 
narrow, he should consider in his educational and vocational planning. 

Career counseling should begin early and be a continuous concern 
through the high-school years. The recent studies by Ginzberg, et al., 
Havighurst, Roe, Darley, and Hagenah, and, particularly, Super and his 
colleagues have been concerned with the sequential processes by which 
career decisions are made. From the wealth of their research and think- 
ing, it has become clear that crystallization of vocational choices requires 
time and that the years encompassed by grades eight to twelve are par- 
ticularly important. 

Grades eight and nine are the natural time for the beginning of 
formal career guidance. The common core is completed. Now the 
student makes his first important educational choices as to the general 
educational directions he will take and the level to which he will aspire. 
Final curricular or vocational decisions need not be made, nor indeed 
can they be made in these early years. Self-discovery, under the guidance 
of teachers and counselors, is a process which continues over the years. 
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The need for high-level manpower could be substantially met if a 
greater percentage of upper-quarter students entered and were graduated 
from colleges and technical institutes. Lack of financial support or re- 
moteness of colleges do not adequately explain why only about half of 
the top-quality students choose to continue their education. Their moti- 
vations are complex. A multiple approach is needed. Emphasis should 
center on the improvement of teaching, on changing community mores, 
and on comprehensive counseling. Objective test data can contribute to- 
ward the “building of fires” in the bright but unmotivated students and 
for enlisting parents’ support for their youngsters’ developing ambitions. 
Every school can conduct its own talent hunt. Simultaneously, the 
wastage resulting from excessive pushing of the less able can be reduced. 

There may be a danger that over-enthusiastic proponents of a national 
push toward mobilizing talent will substitute administrative deciston- 
making about pupils for sound student-centered career planning. Edu- 
cators must guard against regimentation and an atmosphere in which 
choosing to write poems, teach history, or become a businessman may 
become a subtle disloyalty. We can organize for better career-planning 
and livelier learning without monolithic, bureaucratic, remote decision- 
making about who are talented and what they should become. 

Pressure for identification of high-level talent also can lead to pre- 
mature, erroneous, and rigid classification of pupils. Youth grow at 
different rates, change in their motivations, respond to changes in their 
social and educational environments, and are subject to changes in 
health and energy. Any results of testing must be considered as a cross- 
sectional view of the youngster as of a given time. To assign him a 
permanent index of classification is dangerous. 

With a sense of urgency and in an atmosphere of democratic concern 
for every pupil as a human asset, and with a belief that better pupil 
evaluation can aid in improving both instruction and counseling, we 
conclude that professionally managed programs of aptitude and achieve- 
ment testing can contribute greatly to resolution of the present emer- 
gency and, through serving individuals, to the long-time good of our 
country. 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN E. DOBBIN 


om remarks are intended to be a continuation of a paper presented 
to this group at its meeting on February 27 of 1956.' Speaking on the 
same topic, in 1956, I addressed myself to the aspects of testing most 
directly concerned with the preparation of students and school staff and 
parents for effective test use. In this paper, I should like to continue in 
the same topic to the point of interpretation of test results. 





John E. Dobbin is Director of the Cooperative Test Division of the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
‘Proceedings of the Fortieth Anniversary Convention, The Bulletin, April 1956, pp. 327-28. 
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INTERPRETATION OF TEST RESULTS BY THE STUDENT 

The most useful application of test results is that application made by 
and with the student. This application is often overlooked and is 
probably the most fruitful of all applications of test results. First, the 
student must recognize any test score as a sample of his performance and 
an estimate of his development or interest, rather than a sure and 
accurate measure of him as a person. He must know that test scores 
compare him with other students at his level, rather than with absolute 
standards. He should see the difference between his score and the scores 
of other students and understand what those differences mean. He should 
regard his score as a description of the segment (the quarter or the tenth) 
of the comparative population into which his test performance puts him; 
he should not regard any test score as an exact point or number. Finally, 
he should regard his test score characteristics as characteristics that are 
within his power to change. 

With the student thus primed and informed as to the general meaning 
of test scores, he is able to use those scores as guides to his learning needs 
and as confirmation of his learning progress. Scores thus interpreted, 
with the aid of teacher and counselor, become more of a help to the 
student and less of a threat. 

Test scores, to be guides to learning progress and learning needs, need 
to be discussed with the student in terms of the teacher's expectation of 
him, the counselor's expectation of him, and, above all, in terms of his 
own expectations of himself. Does his own test performance satisfy him? 
Does it indicate progress that he expects of himself? In what kinds of 
performance is he most successful? In what kinds least successful? 

Effective use of test results with students, then, requires that these 
results must be regarded as belonging as much to the student as to 
teachers and administrators. It requires that the student be helped to 
understand what a test is and to regard his test performance as his own 
check on his own progress. 


INTERPRETATION OF TEST RESULTS BY THE TEACHER 

The teacher needs to bring to the interpretation of test results all the 
knowledge and understanding just mentioned as important for the 
student. These things are basic for the proper and useful interpretation 
of an individual test score. If the student is to be a part of the inter- 
pretative process, the teacher must be at ledst as well equipped as the 
student for that process. In addition to the effective interpretation of 
individual test results, the teacher—to obtain effective use of test score 
data—must be able to interpret properly the test results of groups of 
students. 

The teacher needs to know how—and have the desire—to compare one 
class group with other class groups (local and national norms) in order to 
assess the spread and general level of development of the single class. 
He needs to compare distributions of scores, graphically, since such 
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graphic distributions usually are more conducive to good interpretation 
of group performance than comparisons of means or medians alone. 

The teacher needs also to compare individual test performance with 
the performance of the local class group, in order to help students 
locate themselves in comparison with their classmates in terms of test 
performance. 

Finally, the teacher needs to know how to analyze the responses of 
classes on tests in order to discover those kinds of tasks or questions which 
the class, as a whole, has answered correctly or has failed to comprehend. 
Most achievement tests will support this kind of analysis, providing the 
analysis covers a group of twenty-five or more students. Such analysis 
provides an extra dividend of usefulness to the teacher out of test score 
data. It is a dividend that requires work, however, and is almost 
necessarily a job for the teacher rather than for a central agency. 

To the interpretive processes of the individual student, then, the 
teacher needs to add certain interpretive processes for use of the test 
scores of groups of students. Almost always, the group with which the 
teacher is concerned is a single class or a single grade. 


INTERPRETATION OF TEST RESULTS BY COUNSELORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


In addition to the uses of test results by and for students and by 
teachers, there are uses most often accomplished by counselors and 
administrators. These uses normally are those of interpreting the test 
performance of larger groups of students—grade and school groups—in 
terms of the past performance of the same groups or the performance of 
other similar groups. The administrator and the counselor are more 
interested than are the teacher and the student in norms. Again, the 
use of graphic representations of distributions of scores will permit 
counselor and administrator to know how one group compares with 
another within the school system, and how groups within the school 
system compare with other groups in regional or national norming 
samples. It is important to note that groups need always to be compared 
with groups and never with distributions of individual scores. 

If everyone in the school system from the top administrator to the 
student understands thoroughly what each test measures, what its score 
means in terms of accuracy of estimate, and what the nature of thé 
comparative groups may be, the interpretation of test results can be 
improved tremendously. 

It seems to me that these improvements in test score interpretation 
cannot be accomplished by means of test manuals and incidental infor- 
mation alone. I am convinced that even the minimum levels of interpre- 
tation I have mentioned will require the direct and concentrated atten- 
tion of the school system that would achieve them. This means, I think, 
that a formal program of in-service training for teachers and counselors, 
as well as a carefully planned program of student and parent information, 
will be needed before the usefulness obtained from test results even 
remotely approaches the usefulness inherent in tests now available. 
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SHOULD WE RETAIN OR ELIMINATE THE STUDY HALL? 


CHairMAN: M. A. Glasmire, Principal, Williamstown High School, 
Williamstown, New Jersey 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Douglas A. Lehman, Principal, Aliquippa High School, Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania 
C. E. Potter, Principal, Normandy High School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Summary of the presentation made by HOWARD B. DALMAN 


As MANY communities are in the process of planning new high- 
school buildings, or soon will be, the question of whether we should re- 
tain study halls is one which must be decided early. Some schools which 
are looking ahead to the day when study halls may be eliminated, but are 
not now ready to do so, are drawing plans with study halls, but are doing 
it in such a way that the study halls may be converted easily into class- 
rooms, if the study hall is discarded. 

Each school district must decide for itself whether the traditional study 
hall meets the educational needs better than some other program. It 
seems to me that the present movement to eliminate study halls indicates 
considerable dissatisfaction with them. 

When the topic of whether or not study halls should be eliminated 
is discussed, one frequently hears such complaints as, “Study halls are a 
waste of students’ and supervisors’ time.” This is very likely the case if 
the room atmosphere is one of turmoil, interruptions and restlessness. 
Some of these conditions are brought about by the hall itself which does 
not lend itself to a peaceful, quiet, and restful feeling. In some cases, the 
supervisors dislike the chore and put up with it in disgust. Another 
factor is contributed by the non-reader or bored one who has nothing he 
can do in study halls or nothing he cares to do except to disturb the 
others. The study hall system has been criticized as a contributing factor 
to pupils’ dropping out of school, as many pupils feel that in them they 
are wasting time. 

Another dissatisfaction which we hear expressed is that it is difficult 
to obtain good study hall supervisors. Some teachers dislike this task 
and would much rather teach an extra class than handle study halls. 
(Note: In our school we do not have this problem as our study sessions 
are student supervised, and have been since 1926. There is no better 
opportunity presented in a modern high school which lends itself to 
citizenship training than that afforded by this system in teaching youth 
responsibility for the welfare of the group.) 





Howard B. Dalman is Principal of the Greenville High School in Greenville, 
Michigan. 
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Still another dissatisfaction which we hear expressed is that study 
halls are too often used primarily as a room in which to place students 
because this is the most convenient place to put them. In many schools, 
however, this technique makes it possible to present a better program 
than would be possible without it. 

In the light of the above dissatisfactions, let us look at the purposes 
of study and try to determine whether learning can be better accom- 
plished in a traditional study hall or in an extended period where 
studying is done during the class period. I believe the following state- 
ment made by Butler brings out the most important point in this 
discussion: 


Even today many teachers can see nothing more fundamental in teaching than 
the recitation-testing performance; and they reluctantly allocate any portion of 
class time to some other procedure, even to one so latent with genuine potential- 
ities as individual study, the ultimate end of all training. And many instructors 
who do believe in study as a way to learn during school hours consider the 
activity as only a time allowance and make no serious effort to help pupils 
utilize their study periods most profitably.’ 


It has been our experience in meeting with college freshmen at 
principal-freshmen conferences, that the difficulty most frequently men- 
tioned by freshmen is that they have not learned how to study inde- 
pendently. It is important that we consider the responsibility of the 
classroom teacher in making study profitable. In the light of Mr. 
Butler's statement, it would seem that the classroom teacher in the 
extended class and study period could too easily take up so much time 
and work so hard himself presenting the material that there is no time 
left for the pupil to solve a problem himself and independently. The 
teacher, therefore, should help the pupil learn by explaining the value 
of outlining, the difference between extensive and intensive reading, the 
selection and organization of subject matter, and the use of comparisons, 
for examples. The teacher in the subject fields must assume responsi- 
bility for most of this training. The study period in the study hall or in 
the classroom should serve as a place for concentrated independent work 
after the initial direction has been given by the teacher. The pupil 
should have the opportunity to receive help, but we must guard against 
giving him too much. Teachers should give assignments which can be 
worked on effectively in study halls, including provisions for individual 
differences. Wherever possible, pupils who are not capable of working 
effectively in study halls should be scheduled in some other way. 

The decision to eliminate study halls should not be made merely on 
the basis that this would eliminate the management and supervisory 
problems of study halls, but should be based on the effectiveness of 
either program as it increases learning. Study done in a classroom does 
not guarantee more intense study than is done in a study hall, but with 


‘Frank A. Butler. The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. 1954. Page 239. 
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smaller groups to look after, chances are better that help from the 
teacher and more intense study are possible. 

Space does not permit a full discussion of this topic here, but, if we 
were to eliminate study halls, we would follow a plan similar to that 
adopted by East Lansing High School, East Lansing, Michigan, Lee 
Kinney, Principal, which calls for a five period day with 70 minute 
periods, each meeting four periods per week, with one period swinging 
from the 2nd to 3rd to 4th to 5th on each of the five school days. This 
program is not difficult to schedule, as it is done in a regular six period 
schedule, only the last period is permitted to rotate, as indicated above. 
A typical schedule that can be worked out with this type of program 
makes it possible for a student to have band and gym each four days 
a week, and at the same time take four regular academic classes, each for 
four periods per week, as is often required in high schools. This program 
leaves one period per week for assemblies, clubs, and group guidance 
activities. 

In conclusion, whether we eliminate or retain study halls is of second- 
ary importance to what is accomplished in either the study hall or the 
lengthened period. Learning can be achieved in both. Each school 
must decide for itself how it can best do this. 


Summary of the presentation made by J. DAN HULL 


om is a well-known anecdote which had a part in stimulating the 
growth of the supervised study movement in this country. It has to do 
with a scrub woman who was a widow and the mainstay of a large family 
of children. She wrote a letter to the superintendent of schools in one of 
our large cities explaining that, after she had worked hard scrubbing 
floors all day, she found it necessary to teach her children their lessons 
at night in order that they might go to school the next day where the 
teachers listened to the children’s recitations. She explained to the 
superintendent that she was always tired at night and asked him if he 
could possibly manage to turn the thing around so that the teachers 
could teach her children their lessons during the regular school day and 
she would have nothing to do at night except relax and hear the 
children recite their lessons. 

Most of us think there is much point to the story, and most of us be- 
lieve that, with adequate resources, it would be wise to eliminate large 
study halls and arrange for teachers to supervise the study of their pupils 
directly in the regular schoolroom or in other appropriate places. This 
point of view has been responsible for the increasing tendency to lengthen 
high-school periods and to eliminate study halls. Where adequate re- 


J. Dan Hull is Director of the Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch of the 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C. 
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sources are available, this tendency will probably continue. However, in 
view of the fact that rapidly increasing enrollments, a limited supply of 
teachers, and strained financial budgets are immediately ahead of us, it 
is possible that in many schools study halls should be retained or added 
rather than eliminated. 


In the first place, there is no point in lengthening class periods and 
eliminating study halls unless classroom teachers have learned to use the 
lengthened period to advantage. If teachers merely hear recitations for 
part of the period and then keep order for the remainder of the period, 
a number of small study halls can be as wasteful and as boring as one 
large study hall. In addition, it is more wasteful for a highly paid 
classroom teacher to spend time keeping children quiet than it is for a 
lower paid teaching assistant to spend time in the same way. 


In the second place, under the actual conditions which obtain in 
most of our schools, the lengthened class periods may have the disad- 
vantage of providing less flexibility in the programs of pupils and 
teachers alike. 

Suppose we compare an 8-period day (with 45 minutes in each 
period) with a 6-period day (with 60 minutes in each period). Under 
each arrangement there are 360 minutes in the school day. However, 
in the 8-period day, for all single period subjects, there are more 
opportunities to avoid conflicts for pupils in the daily schedule, and, 
for each pupil, it is possible to offer a wider variety of subjects. As far 
as teachers are concerned, a teacher instructing six classes daily under the 
lengthened period scheme has not a single minute for conferences, or 
free time outside the classroom. Whereas a teacher who teaches six 
45-minute periods and supervises one study hall, has 45 minutes of free 
time during the day which can be used for conferences outside the 
classroom, preparation of her assignments—or even a coffee break. 


The 60-minute period provides for a certain inflexibility for the 
teacher, because if she teaches six classes, her schedule is completely 
filled during the day. There are fewer opportunities for the teacher to 
serve on committees, or to become acquainted with what is going on 
outside her classes. There are just two ways to provide free time for the 
teacher under the lengthened period scheme—one is to increase class size; 
the other is to increase the teaching staff. In some situations, one of these 
procedures may be undesirable and the other may be impossible. It is 
possible that the shorter class period which will enable each teacher to 
have some time for individual conferences with pupils will encourage 
the habit of independent study among pupils. Especially is this true of 
pupils who are looking toward college entrance. 


In large schools a possible solution may be for specialized. depart- 
mental study halls; e.g., a study hall for students in the social studies 
where adequate books and materials and social studies materials are 
provided, and a social studies teacher or librarian is available. In the 
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same way, a specialized study hall might be organized for the English 
department or for the sciences. 


To recapitulate, I believe the ideal situation would include reduced 
teaching loads, lengthened periods, and the elimination of the study hall. 
However, in view of the numbers of pupils who are to be taught and the 
limited resources that are available, some school administrators may find 
that retaining the traditional study hall will assist them in making the 
most effective use of the resources with which they have to work. There 
is, at least one encouraging aspect to the question. Most of the factors 
involved in this issue such as class size, number of class periods in the 
day or week, and length of periods can be controlled by the principal 
and his staff to achieve whatever objectives they consider important. 


WHAT ARE RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN COLLEGE-ADMISSION 
POLICIES? 


CHAIRMAN: F. M. Peterson, Superintendent-Principal, Pekin Community 
High School, Pekin, Illinois; Chairman, Committee on School and 
College Relations, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


DISCUSSANTs: 
Oliver W. Melchior, Principal, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New 
York 


Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Summary of the presentation made by FRANCIS B. NICKERSON 


- fall Dr. William Burton, formerly of Harvard University, ad- 
dressed the 1957 conference of the Oregon Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. He said he would like to hear someone discuss the 
new responsibilities of higher education toward secondary education 
which present increasingly selective college admissions policies create. 
Dr. Burton's statement poses an intriguing question as to the general 
responsibility of higher education to secondary education. Should the 
colleges and universities simply play God in judging high-school 
graduates for admissions purposes, or do they owe an obligation actively 
to aid the high schools with programs of pre-college guidance? 

Certainly there is little cooperation today among the levels of 
education. Attacks are made by college faculty against the integrity of 
the secondary-school programs. High-school representatives retaliate 
both by counter attacking higher education and by striking at the 


Francis B. Nickerson is Executive Secretary of the High School-College Relations 
Committee of the Oregon State System of Higher Education, Eugene, Oregon. 
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elementary schools from which they get their students. Discussion among 
educational levels has made it hard for education to achieve any truly 
integrated pattern. Further, it has given all the elements in the country 
which are opposed to free public education an opportunity to attack 
such education using the very charges which educators so freely make 
against each other. The inevitable result has been substantial loss of 
public confidence in the educational system as a whole. The concern 
of educators over this situation is apparent in the soul searching now 
being given to problems of high-school-college articulation. 

College and university selective admissions policies have been a cross 
to secondary education for a long time. Currently, the trend favors 
dramatic increases of selectivity under the dual pressure of prospective 
enrollment increases and the obvious inadequacy of preparation for 
college work which many high-school graduates display. The real 
question is not whether selective admissions levels will be increased, but 
rather what will be the atmosphere in which such increases will occur. 
It must be recognized that increased selectively will be either a further 
divisive force between secondary and higher education or a new way to 
the development of badly needed integrated patterns. 

Those who work in higher education must never forget in their 
consideration of admissions policies that whatever course they take will 
dramatically influence secondary education. They must come to under- 
stand and appreciate both the fact that the American high school has 
more tasks to perform than college preparation and why this is a 
necessity. Such understanding is the key to the answer as to why some 
high-school graduates are so woefully unprepared to do college work. 

Secondary educators for their part must never forget that adequate 
preparation of all students of college ability for college is an utter 
necessity if the country is to survive. It is in work with this problem 
that secondary and higher education have their best opportunity to join 
forces. Each level of education needs to be thoroughly sympathetic with 
the problems of the other in this area. Certainly selective admissions 
policies are the crossroads of any route to such understanding. 

It would not be difficult to illustrate the inter-relationship of all levels 
of education in consideration of this problem and to find also roles for 
parents to play. The basic idea is simply that any change in college and 
university admissions policies echoes clear to the lowest chamber of the 
educational ladder and out into the homes of America’s children. If this 
is true, the demand for an integrated approach through all the years of 
education to the problem of college preparation will never be quiet. 

In Oregon this type of approach to the problem is now a matter of 
active experiment. Based on a two-year record, the results are extremely 
encouraging. There teams from higher education have gone into the 
high schools to work with freshmen, sophomores, and juniors as well as 
the seniors on college guidance. During the current year, the effort has 
been expanded into the junior high schools, and night meetings with 
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parents have enjoyed a rather spotty success. Much work remains to be 
done. One of the real problems is still the general lack of mutual 
understanding among the interested groups, but this is a dying problem. 
The Oregon State System of Higher Education is increasing its ad- 
missions requirements effective the fall term of 1958. The plan was 
worked out by a committee from higher education, but submitted to 
representatives of the Secondary Principal's Association, the School Ad- 
ministrators’ Association, and the State Department of Education in 
advance of its acceptance. Had these groups objected to the plan, it 
would have been revised. 

Illustrations of cooperative activity such as the Oregon experiment 
could be found in many places. If all levels of education could be 
brought to recognize the possibilities inherent in working together, much 
of the potential friction which may be created by increasingly stringent 
levels of college admissions requirements might be avoided. Unless such 
cooperative and integrated articulation between secondary and higher 
education is achieved, public faith in America’s educational system, 
already badly shaken, will be further reduced. The springs of financial 
support and the independence of educational planning will be 
threatened. 


Summary of the presentation made by CLYDE VROMAN 


ie CONSIDERING this brief statement on trends in college admission 
policies, the reader should remember that over two thirds of the college 
enrollment of our country is centered in about 250 of our 1800 or so 
colleges and universities and that most of the current changes in ad- 
mission policies are occurring mainly in the minority of institutions 
where pressures for admission are building up. Current developments 
in admission policies appear to be due (1) to the relatively abundant 
supply of new students available to status institutions, (2) to the desire 
among college faculties to improve the quality, characteristics, and 
seriousness of purpose of their student bodies, and (3) to the current 
feeling that more emphasis should be placed on academic subjects and 
intellectual learning. 

The generalizations which follow are broadly applicable to develop- 
ments in college admission policies. However, we must remember that 
students pass as individuals between secondary schools and colleges, and 
that any given trend may not affect certain students or certain colleges. 
Nevertheless, the developments now appearing are firm enough to be 
the best evidence available of the probable direction college admissions 
may take in the next few years. Each secondary school and college should 
be devoting serious thought to the position it will take on these trends 


Clyde Vroman, Director of Admissions, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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and related issues in college admission policies. No attempt is made in 
this paper to evaluate these developments. 

Qualitative standards definitely are being raised’ through such devices 
as raising the minimum required rank in class, minimum high-school 
grade averages, “satisfactory” test scores, fewer borderline admissions, 
and less tolerance for the student who has not worked up to ability. 

Tests and entrance examinations are being used increasingly. Addi- 
tional colleges and some states are requiring the College Board examina- 
tions. Others are making increased use of the Board examinations or 
other tests for college scholarships, admissions, and counseling. There is 
a strong feeling in some areas that we should begin to place more 
emphasis on the nonintellectual factors of motivation, interest, and 
personality in college admissions. 

Academic courses are receiving more emphasis in admission policies. 
Although the number of institutions which have announced increased 
requirements is relatively very small, the changes have been strongly in 
the direction of more emphasis on breadth and depth of academic 
courses, especially in mathematics, sciences, and languages. 

Remedial courses are being reduced or eliminated in some colleges. 
Efforts are being made to define the preparation needed for success in 
freshman courses and to admit only freshmen who have this preparation. 

Superior and talented students are receiving considerable attention. 
There is a strong trend toward identification and guidance of these 
students. Many colleges offer their freshmen advanced placement and/ 
or college credit for demonstrated achievement. Superior freshmen are 
being placed in honors programs or advanced courses, with major 
emphasis on giving these students challenging and rewarding educational 
experiences. 

Scholarships are increasingly available for outstanding students. There 
is actually an intense competition among certain name colleges for the 
really superior students. There is an increased tendency to combine 
the admission and scholarship processes in order to procure the desired 
types and numbers of freshmen. 

Admission procedures are changing. The trends include earlier ap- 
plications to college, earlier closing dates, application fees, and deposits 
to hold places in freshman classes. Many colleges, particularly private 
institutions, are emphasizing geographic spread of students. Some state- 
supported universities are raising the requirements for admission of out- 
of-state students. 

Guidance and counseling is being recognized as the basic function 
and process in college admissions. The trend is away from rigid systema- 
tized procedures. Colleges are recognizing the importance of understand- 
ing and cooperation with secondary schools. If we can implement this 
spirit of cooperation in time, we may avoid a period of great difficulty 
and hardship for college-bound youth. 
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WHAT KIND OF COUNSELING AND INFORMATION FOR 
MILITARY SERVICE? 


CHAIRMAN: S. David Stoney, High-School Supervisor, State Department 
of Education, Columbia, South Carolina 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Thomas C. Green, Regional Consultant, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, lowa 
Alexander A. Mackimmie, Jr., Principal, Bulkeley High School, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 


Summary of the presentation made by T. MARCUS GILLESPIE 


‘To need for better military counseling and for improved military 
information materials in our high schools has received considerable 
attention since 1951. Present world conditions tend to sharpen this 
focus. Under existing law, the young men of the United States are 
obligated for military service for a period of from six to eight years 
depending upon the particular combination of active and reserve duty. 
In addition to possible deferments under Selective Service, there are a 
number of options and choices available to our youth through various 
programs offered by the five armed services. 

High-school youth can no longer follow the rather simple pattern of 
life-planning in terms of an educational program related to ultimate 
vocational plans. The additional factor of military obligation must be 
considered as a part of life and career planning. Both boys and girls 
need to find answers to the many problems involved which affects their 
future. A well-conceived counseling program in the high school will 
materially help in developing a better understanding of the need for 
military service and how such service can profitably be fitted into one’s 
life plans. Most school people have observed some or all of the following: 


1. The paralyzing effect on school work, and the low morale which is re- 
flected when some youth view military service as a complete interruption of 
life plans. This “what's the use” attitude also makes the military experience 
less fruitful for all concerned. F 

2. The relative bewilderment of young people, teachers, and parents in 
relation to the mass of materials produced by the various services. 

8. The persistance of false information and of some unsatisfactory re- 
cruitment practices, particularly as related to the drop-out problem. 

4. Relative ignorance on the part of parents, teachers, young people, and 
the public, generally, as to the complexities of the armed services. 

5. Many boys have left school to enlist in the armed forces with expectations 
of completing work for the high-school diploma while in the service only to find 


T. Marcus Gillespie is Principal of the Francis C. Hammond High School and 
Chairman of Virginia Committee on Military Information, Alexandria, Virginia. 
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that this is not possible under regulations of the local and/or state boards. Some 
boys and parents are misled by the glamorized appeal made by the services 
through various media, including recruiting officers, implying that the many 
vocational and educational opportunities are open to each recruit as an in- 
dividual. The recruit frequently finds that quotas are filled or programs have 
been changed, and he does not get the kind of training he had expected. 


Military guidance is best viewed as a part of a total guidance program 
and not as a new or separate entity. Each school should develop its own 
approach in relation to needs, size, availability of personnel, and 
organizational and curricular pattern. It is my belief that the following 
considerations among others should be included: 


1. One counselor or staff member should be designated to head up the pro- 
gram, but all staff members should contribute. He should acquaint himself with 
the literature, films, charts, and other materials available. He must keep informed 
on new materials and on changes in service programs. He should attend military 
guidance forums and visit military bases when possible. 

Military information should be introduced before the senior year. This could 
be included in a vocations unit in ninth-grade social studies or in a unit of 
English or United States History. Some will offer group information without 
loss of academic time through physical education, assemblies, extended home- 
room periods, or at activity periods. 

3. The program should be continuous and on-going rather than a one-shot 
approach. 

4. Schools which hold career days should include representatives of the 
armed forces or should hold a separate Armed Forces Day. Participants from 
the services should be briefed and should be above the recruiting officer level 
if possible. 

5. Although some good results may be obtained through group activities, the 
problem is essentially one of individual and small-group counseling. 

6. Girls and parents should be included in some parts of the program. Be- 
sides information on opportunities for women in the armed forces, the girls need 
to understand as sweethearts and wives how the military obligation of their men 
affects life plans. Care should be exercised in conveying to parents that the school 
is in no way acting as a recruiting agency, but is attempting to assist the son in 
getting information on an obligation which he has to fulfill. The attitude of the 
young man will be greatly affected by the attitude of sweetheart and parents. 


7. Supplement by brief review or summary the good work which surely has 
been done in other phases of the school program which deal with spiritual, 
ethical, social, civic, moral, and patriotic motives involved in the situation. 


8. Use material which is factual, up to date, relatively brief, and concise. 
Material should be unbiased and relatively free from the recruitment motive. 
The Department of Defense booklet, Jts Your Choice, is excellent, and is free 
upon request as long as the supply lasts. This is the type publication which may 
be distributed to pupils at an appropriate time. Parents will also gain helpful 
information if the booklet is taken home for discussion. Another publication, 
Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces, is available from the American Council 
on Education for $2. (1785 Massachusetts Ave., Washington 6, D. C.) This book, 
accompanied by a teachers manual, is excellent resource material for the 
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counselors office and the library. Some schools are using it as a text. The 
Coronet film series, Are You Ready for Service, consisting of a series of 10- 
minute films, will be found quite useful. 


We in public education, while trying, on the one hand, to meet the 
multifold challenges of our day and, on the other, to maintain some 
semblance of sanity and balance, must realize that we cannot be “all 
things to all people.” Yet there are some things which we can and 
should do better. In addition to meeting the challenges of greater 
academic competency, improved physical fitness, and a more loyal and 
virulent citizenship, it seems rather clear that we can render a genuine 
service to our youth and our nation by offering better military guidance. 


Summary of the presentation made by DON S. WHEELER 


Ox: of the toughest military problems in the country today is being 
handled by the nation’s teenagers and their parents. This problem con- 
cerns what to do about military service obligation faced by almost every 
American boy. Should he take advantage of the special training pro- 
grams offered to seventeen and eighteen year olds, or should he do 
nothing and wait for the draft? 


The balancing factors that go into the decisions have been more than 
complicated recently by the economy and force-reduction moves in the 
Pentagon which have created waiting lines in some of the more than 
thirty training and service programs a boy might enter. Add to this 
Russian Sputniks I and II with the resulting furor in placing an in- 
creased emphasis in educating scientists, and we find the outline of 
youth’s future horizon becomes increasingly obscure. Prospective brides 
with an eye to the future keep a close track of the military situation and 
are often reluctant to marry a man who may leave for a training camp 
shortly after an exchange of vows, or the first child is born. Employers 
will also be uneasy about hiring and advancing a man who may be 
tapped by Uncle Sam for two years of military service just about the time 
he becomes competent in his job. 

Increasingly we realize that counselors have the definite responsibilities 
of helping youth develop a wholesome attitude toward its military obliga- 
tion and to make vocational plans which will integrate a period of 
military service into a long-range career plan. To do this, counselors 
and the young men counseled must possess an adequate background of 
information pertaining to military service and how the individual may 
derive the greatest benefits from experience in the armed forces. 

The Defense Information and Orientation Program, which was started 
in eighteen high schools in Michigan in 1954, is trying to meet this 
challenge. These D.1.0. programs enlist the aid of all branches of the 
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armed services, active and reserve, selective service, and the Red Cross 
in keeping informed about current development in the program of 
national defense. Counselors who are veterans and in touch with military 
affairs are assisting youth and their parents in an attempt to make the 
best possible decisions concerning their future. 

Colonel Schaffer, Assistant G-2, U.S. 5th Army Headquarters, reported 
last year that boys entering the services from schools which had the D.I1.O. 
programs in Michigan were better informed about the armed services and 
their opportunities. As a result, their boys were better able to make the 
adjustment from civilian to military life than boys coming from schools 
where there was no D.I.O. program. As the D.I.O. program continues 
to gain acceptance among educators and men of influence in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, we hope that the eighteen Michigan high schools which 
initiated the idea will take a measure of pride in the realization that 
they have served as a guide to other schools in pointing the way to a 
military education program that will contribute to an increased sense of 
youth's responsibility to our nation’s defense. 


HOW CAN FACULTY MEETINGS BECOME EFFECTIVE 
PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCES? 


CHAIRMAN: Joseph E. Wherry, Principal, Penn High School, Verona, 
Pennsylvania 


DISCUSSANTS: 
L. H. Shillinglaw, Principal, Cherry Creek High School, Englewood, 
Colorado 
Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford Junior High School, Richmond, 
Virginia 
L. F. Hutchings, Principal, Union High School, Roosevelt, Utah 


Summary of the presentation made by NELSON C. PRICE 


iain meetings can be a boon or a bane—but they are a necessity. 
Be the school large or small, the exchange of ideas, the fellowship, the 
communication which takes place at faculty meetings are essentials of 
smooth school operation. To assume its proper place in the professional 
life of the school such a meeting must be governed by purpose, planning, 
promptneéss, participation, and post-mortem. 


PURPOSE 
Every faculty meeting needs purpose, or more commonly several 
purposes. A faculty quickly senses the meeting built around busywork— 
the meeting held for the meeting's sake. All gatherings serve a social 
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purpose to some extent. The larger the faculty, the more important is 
this function. A faculty which does not socialize together will seldom 
think or act in accord on major issues. 

Other important reasons for faculty meetings center around administra- 
tive functions. It is sometimes necessary to use such occasions to present 
and explain procedures and policies of concern to the entire faculty or a 
large portion of it. The faculty meeting gives the administration an 
opportunity to obtain the views of teachers on basic school policies. It 
provides an important opportunity for an exchange of opinions and 
ideas. To be a truly professional experience, the faculty meeting must 
encourage, insofar as practical, the centering of the best thinking of the 
group on the problem at hand. Whatever its nature, the purposes of each 
faculty meeting should be obvious to those participating. 


PLANNING 

There is nothing more stagnant than an unplanned faculty meeting. 
It is obvious that the place should be adequate for the size of the group 
and activity proposed. Ventilation, light, seating, etc. are of course basic 
essentials. Materials needed for demonstration or distribution must be 
handy. 

The most important aspect of planning is developing an agenda. This 
should be a cooperative activity in most cases. To achieve its major value, 
each member of the staff should have the opportunity to suggest items for 
the agenda. Noi all items submitted need to be taken up in the meeting, 
but the person submitting them should be contacted to know that their 
suggestions were not ignored. 

If the group is small, items for the agenda may be collected by per- 
sonal contact with individuals concerned. Larger groups can be asked 
to submit items in writing. 

In making plans for the meeting, food should not be overlooked. A 
few minutes devoted to informal conversation and serving of refreshments 
may prove to be the most important part of the meeting. 


PROMPTNESS 

Teachers are used to a time schedule. They expect their own meetings 
to operate on one. The rules are simple. First, schedule faculty meetings 
at a regular time, on a regular day, well in advance. Next, start the 
meeting on time and end it on time. The léngth of the meeting must 
be sufficient to cover the material on the agenda, but it must not drag 
on until fatigue calls a halt. For after-school meetings, one hour is long 
enough. When held on school time, longer meetings may prove practical. 


PARTICIPATION 
Are your faculty meetings one-man shows? If so, why not try to find 
another member of the staff who is as good a ham as you are? (This may 
not be possible.) The more people who participate in the actual 
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meeting, the more learning is apt to occur. The person conducting the 
meeting (it is immaterial whether it is an administrator or teacher) 
must be alert to encourage all essential viewpoints and questions to be 
brought to the floor. At the same time, he must know when to cut off 
discussion and either table the matter, take a vote, or make a decision 
himself. Each member of the group should leave the meeting with the 
feeling that not only he, but also his associates, had an opportunity 
to contribute pertinent information, and to seek answers to questions 
dealing with topics on the agenda. 


Post-MorTEMS 


Every activity should be evaluated. Faculty meetings are no exceptions. 
The goal is improvement. Three types of evaluation have proven 
practical. It is occassionally helpful to ask for written comments on the 
meeting by those participating. Such a procedure is only successful 
when the general faculty feels that it is worth while to make a con- 
structive criticism and that something is done about the suggestion made. 
A second procedure is for the person conducting the meeting to contact 
alert and forthright individuals for their opinions. Last, a deliberate 
observer might be planted in the meeting. He should watch expressions, 
reactions, and side comments. Often he can clear up a misunderstanding 
in the meeting by entering the discussion with, “Did you mean that .. .” 
or “I think some of us may have misunderstood what . . .”” The use of any 
or all of these methods can help to improve the quality of faculty 
meetings in our schools. 

A faculty meeting is often the tip off on whether a school practices as 
well as preaches democracy. The five steps previously enumerated will 
go far toward providing opportunity for the faculty to raise questions 
and assist in finding solutions. They will aid in bringing about concrete 
achievements. It must be obvious to all participants that the experience 
was productive. Only when a meeting brings out the knowledge and 
judgment of those present, and only when the participants consider the 
time spent worth while, can a faculty meeting be considered an “effective 
professional experience.” 


Summary of the presentation made by ARTHUR C. HEARN 


“Te faculty meeting offers the most logical avenue through which a 
school’s internal problems may be discussed and ultimately solved. The 
successful solution of any school problem involves the process of bringing 
all pertinent educational theory and related knowledge to bear upon a 
specific situation. Thus the faculty meeting is potentially the most 
valuable means of in-service training and professional growth available 


‘Arthur C. Hearn is Professor of Education at the University of Oregon in Eugene, 
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to the school staff. The extent to which this great potential is achieved 
depends far more upon the leadership exerted by the principal than upon 
any other factor. It is the purpose here to suggest some characteristics 
which must be present if faculty meetings are to become truly effective 
professional experiences for the entire staff of the school. These 
characteristics will be discussed here under four separate but interrelated 
headings. 

1. Faculty meetings should concern themselves with real problems of 
the school as identified by the staff—One of the major causes of teacher 
dissatisfaction with faculty meetings is the amount of time devoted to 
matters which should be handled elsewhere. If an affirmative answer can 
be given to the question: “Can this particular matter be dealt with 
satisfactorily in some other way?” the subject in question has no legiti- 
mate place on the agenda of a faculty meeting. Most routine announce- 
ments are in this category. Many reports likewise might best be put into 
writing, duplicated, and placed in teachers’ mailboxes. There will be too 
little faculty time available for matters which require the consideration 
of the entire group if care is not taken to eliminate the non-essentials. 

An excellent first step in the development of effective faculty meetings 
is that of providing a means whereby each staff member may propose a 
list of school problems which he deems important. These individual 
proposals might then be classified and tallied, and an order of priority 
established on the basis of frequency of mention or some other criterion. 
There is, of course, no basic list of problems common to all schools. How- 
ever, there are certain categories of problems that are persistent in 
secondary schools generally today. These include such topics as dis- 
cipline, absence and tardiness, makeup work, marking, classification of 
students, and the interruption of classes. Any of these, or any others 
with which a particular staff might indicate concern, would provide an 
excellent faculty meeting theme. 


2. Faculty meetings should be characterized by a cooperative approach 
to the solution of the problems selected for consideration.—The effective 
principal will exercise his leadership in such a way that each member of 
the group has the opportunity, and will be encouraged, to make his 
contribution to the business at hand. The principal will recognize three 
points in this connection: (1) that one of the essentials in the rational 
solution of specific problems is a reference to basic policy; (2) that the 
most effective way to insure that basic policy will be carried out is to 
involve in the process of policy formulation those who will be concerned 
with its execution; and (3) the members of a faculty, because of the 
intelligence, training, experience, and interest which they bring to the 
problem of policy formulation, can be relied upon under wise leadership 
to do a better job than any individual or small group could possibly do 
alone. Non-faculty groups, such as custodians, office workers, student 
leaders, and interested parents have frequently rendered valuable service 
in helping to solve school problems. A problem considered as “ours’’ is 
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more likely to be solved satisfactorily than is a problem regarded as 
“his” or “theirs.” 

3. If faculty meetings are to achieve their maximum effectiveness, the 
policy that “every member attends every meeting” is necessary.—One of 
the major stumbling blocks limiting the effectiveness of the faculty 
meeting in many secondary schools grows out of the fact that all staff 
members do not attend regularly. If the potentialities suggested above 
are to be realized, the time for meetings must be set so that all members 
of the faculty are free to participate. Since the principal's time schedule 
is likely to be more flexible than that of members of the teaching staff, 
the selection of the time for meetings might well be delegated to the 
faculty. Again, faculty members with relatively light responsibilities in 
extraclass activities might be guided by the suggestions of those whose 
extraclass assignments are heavy. The time at which the faculty meets 
is comparatively unimportant; the presence and active participation of 
every staff member is essential. 


4. If faculty meetings are to achieve their maximum effectiveness, those 
responsible for their planning must keep constantly in mind the fact 
that such meetings ordinarily represent, for each participant, just one of 
many worth-while and necessary activities in an already busy day.—In 
many institutions, the period following the close of school on a specific 
day of the week is selected as the regular time for faculty meetings. It 
should be borne in mind that a brief period of relaxation is especially 
beneficial to those who have just completed a full and sometimes hectic 
day in the classroom. A fifteen or twenty minute “breather” between the 
close of school and the start of the meeting might well be provided as a 
socializing and refreshment period. Attention should be given to the 
comfort of the group and to the attractiveness of the meeting place. 
Meetings should start promptly and end not later than a previously 
established time for closing. Thus if the last period in a particular 
school program ends at 3:30, the starting and closing times for faculty 
meetings might be established as 3:50 and 5:00, respectively. Faculty 
members are certainly due this much consideration, and the favorable 
reaction thereto is bound to be reflected in their work. 

In summary, an attempt has been made here to review briefly some 
of the ways in which faculty meetings can become effective professional 
experiences. Under the direction of an understanding and competent 
principal, the faculty meeting will occupy a crucially important role in 
the improvement of the total school program. 
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WHAT IS TODAY’S ROLE FOR THE JUNIOR OR COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE? 


CHAIRMAN: Kenneth H. Cleeton, Head, Department of Education, 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


DISCUSSANT: 
Raymond J. Young, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by H. PAT WARDLAW 


Mas has always labored in a finite world. Expansion in things 
material is, therefore, limited, but the outer limits will always be rolled 
forward by man’s ingenuity to create and to change the form of material 
things. The supply of coal and oil, for instance, can continue only a 
short while in the scheme of time and the much more technical and 
complicated use of nuclear power must, no doubt, be substituted. It 
would seem then that the need of a more ingenious and more highly 
educated man could nowhere be doubted. A much higher level of educa- 
tion for all may be immediately necessary. 


Conservative estimates indicate that 1955 college enrollments must 
undoubtedly double by 1970. The figure may go even higher and the 
reasons are easily understandable. Some of them follow: 


1. The number of college-age youth will increase rapidly. They are already 
born and are now attending our elementary schools. 
2. The percentage of college-age youth actually going to college is increasing 
because: 
a. The nature of modern society makes advanced education necessary. 
b. More parents are becoming financially able to send their sons and 
daughters on to school. 
c. More scholarships and financial aid plans are becoming available. 
d. The demand for educated talent in the professions, in business, in 
industry, and in government is increasing. 
3. The number of adults wanting to continue their education, especially in 
evening classes, is rapidly climbing. A 
The junior or community college must, even without choice, accept 
a great number of the additional oncoming college students because 
four-year colleges will be unable to enroll them. Many will attend junior 
college by choice and, although four-year colleges can and will be very 


H. Pat Wardlaw is Assistant Commissioner, Division of Instruction, and Director of 
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selective, the junior college will have a good cross section of the college- 
age population. It will continue, therefore, to be college preparatory to 
a great extent. The provision of general academic education and general 
scientific background will be important functions. 

But the needs and demands for skilled manpower make urgent that 
the junior or community college take on more of the aspects of the 
technical institute—and vice versa. It is significant to note that the 
original purposes of academic orientation and industrial orientation in 
the junior colleges and technical institutes respectively are being greatly 
modified and the differences are becoming less pronounced. In fact, 
several technical institutes over the country have recently become desig- 
nated as community colleges, their curriculums being altered and 
broadened accordingly. And, of course, many of the larger and more able 
junior colleges have instituted fine programs offering high-grade technical 
training. 

Since our secondary schools are graduating, and will continue to 
graduate, more pupils with extended backgrounds in mathematics and 
science, the junior college must expect increased enrollments in these 
areas. Many of these students will be preparing for the professions, many 
will have in mind only increased technical information to accompany 
technical skills, and an increased number, of course, will be adults 
interested in increasing vocational and technical knowledge and skills. 

It seems rather definite, therefore, that the junior college must plan 
immediately to previde to a greater extent for those desiring high-grade 
terminal vocational education and for those desiring semi-professional 
education. 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN G. FOX 


V Vi: ARE living in a fast-changing world. At the turn of the century 
only ten per cent of the boys and girls of high-school age entered high 
school and only about half of them remained to be graduated. Today 
nearly ninety per cent of our boys and girls enter high school and about 
sixty per cent of them are graduated. This means that a high-school 
education is now considered as essential as an eighth-grade education 
was forty years ago. In the very near future, a junior college education 
will be considered the minimum education needed by all young people 
who will be expected to stand on their own two feet in a very complex 
world. 

Let's think for just a minute—nearly all the boys and girls enrolled in 
secondary schools today will live to see the year 2,000. Very few of their 
parents and teachers will live to see that year. This means that our 
students of today must be prepared to live in a world which will be 
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radically different from the one in which their parents and teachers were 
reared. Because of the advances in science and technology, the citizens 
of tomorrow must be trained to adjust themselves to changing conditions. 

Robert M. Hutchins has said, “The student who has had a general 
education and who has mastered the fundamental principles of the 
sciences and arts can adjust himself to the world. . . . it prepares him for 
the unpredictable variety of unpredictable experiences with which he 
may be confronted.” 

In California we already know that in twelve years we will have twice 
as many boys and girls in high school as we have today. This un- 
doubtedly means that when the time comes, twice as many students will 
be seeking a college education. This becomes frightening when we 
realize that our colleges and universities are already full and are starting 
to raise their entrance requirements. Add to this, the tremendous de- 
mand there will be for more doctors, dentists, engineers, scientists, 
mathematicians, and other key personnel, not only to maintain a higher 
standard of living, but also to continue production and research in 
medicine, space travel, and no telling what else. 

Today in Los Angeles we have seven junior colleges and we are 
planning four more. Of the seven now in operation, one is a junior 
college of business, training young people in commercial subjects and 
for careers in the business world. Another is a trade-technical college 
which offers instruction in more than fifty occupations such as art, 
cosmetology, foods, wearing apparel, electricity, metal, printing, air- 
craft, automobiles, and the building trades. One of the remaining five 
colleges specializes in agriculture; however, all five of them offer general 
courses. In addition to offering curricula designed to prepare students for 
the business world, vocational jobs, and semi-professional fields, they 
also offer curricula parallel to the lower division of the state university. 
These courses are for those students planning to continue their work 
in four-year colleges or universities. Classes in the evening are offered 
for students who are employed during the day. At the present time, we 
have an enrollment of over 51,000 students in our seven junior colleges. 

Throughout the United States, junior college enrollments are in- 
creasing more than eleven per cent a year in spite of the fact that the 
increase in the birth rate at the time of World War II has not yet had 
an effect on increased enrollment in these institutions. The war babies 
will reach the junior colleges in the 1960's. > 

Students choose a junior college for many reasons. It may be to pre- 
pare for jobs in the business, vocational, or semi-professional fields, or to 
prepare for upper division work in a four-year college or university. It 
may be the student's limited financial resources, his uncertainty in 
choosing a major, or, in the case of the coed, one who wishes to complete 
a course of study before she marries. The junior college must offer a 
wide variety of courses and programs, and must provide some means 
of allowing the students to sample its offerings liberally so that they 
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may obtain a well-rounded education, one that will assist them in their 
total development and enable them to participate intelligently in com- 
munity, state, national, and world affairs. 

The best yardstick by which junior college courses can be measured 
is the record of the alumni after they have left school and have gone to 
work in the fields for which they have prepared. Many studies have been 
made; all indicate that the two-year program has been most helpful, not 
only to the graduates, but also to the employers. The vast majority of 
those questioned felt that the graduates were not only better prepared 
as a result of their junior college training, but that they also obtained 
better beginning jobs, had better opportunities for promotions, and 
usually remained longer on the job than less educated personnel. 

Business and industry are both going to need more and more foremen, 
salesmen, supervisors, technicians, and mid-management staff. All of 
these workers are going to need a better-than-average education. Busi- 
nessmen are going to depend on the junior colleges to supply their 
demands. One way American society may be better served would be for 
high schools, junior colleges, and universities to turn out more efficient 
students and, by better counseling methods, see that those who cannot 
succeed in college are channeled into productive pursuits. 


WHAT ARE THE AIMS, OBJECTIVES, AND PURPOSES OF THE 
STUDENT COUNCIL? 


CHAIRMAN: Gerald M. Van Pool, Assistant Secretary for Student Activi- 
ties, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, 
D. C. 


DISCUSSANTs: 
Myron E. Fahey, Principal, Rugby High School, Rugby, North Dakota 


Hal Robbins, Principal, Conway High School, Conway, Arkansas 


Summary of the presentation made by WARREN H. HELD 


‘hoe student council can be the most effective force in the school for 
the molding of student opinion and the developing of good and whole- 
some attitudes among the pupils. It can be the liaison which every school 
needs between the principal and his students. Through its committees, 
the council can take care of many chores and responsibilities which 
would otherwise fall on the members of the faculty. To be effective, 
however, the student council must have the full support of the principal 
and his staff. The principal must believe in the philosophy of pupil 
participation in school administration. He must see the value to the 
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students in such participation. The council must be fully representative 
of the entire student body, and both students and faculty must be kept 
fully informed of its activities. It must be understood, too, that the 
council is not a cure-all for the school’s ills and that there are certain 
areas in school administration, many in curriculum and instruction, in 
which the council cannot operate. The council can neither be used as a 
front to carry out the principal's policies nor can it be used as a punishing 
body for pupil offenders. Finally, there must be clearly defined aims 
and objectives under which the council can operate. These aims and 
objectives can be separated into three major classifications. They are: 
(a) those from which the pupil derives the greatest benefit; (b) those from 
which the school may gain most, and (c) those which involve the com- 
munity. 

A. Pupil 

1. To train for citizenship through participation in school govern- 
ment.—Intelligent voting in school elections can be encouraged. 
The qualities of cooperation, honesty, self-confidence, self-control, 
and dependability can be developed through participation in 
school committees, clubs, service squads, and other council activi- 
ties. A clear understanding of representative government can be 
assured. 

2. To develop leadership qualities.—-Not only do the officers of the 
council gain experience in leadership, but so do committee chair- 
men, so does each member of the council as he reports back to his 
group and brings the group's thinking back to the council. Even 
within the groups, such as home rooms, leadership is sometimes 
developed in unexpected places through the council activities. 

3. To provide a clearinghouse of student opinion.—If the council is 
properly organized, every pupil in the school will feel that his 
voice can be heard and his opinions will be listened to. It is very 
important that each one have a sense of belonging. (The school, 
too, will profit from a good clearing-house organization, for it can 
tap the resources of the entire student-body to get helpful sug- 
gestions.) 

4. To provide an opportunity to participate in school activities.—An 
active and well-organized council will provide, through the activi- 
ties of its many committees, an opportunity for every type of 
interest and skill found among students to display itself and to be 
used for the welfare of the school. Many pupils have “found” 
themselves through the activities sponsored by the council. 

5. To provide an opportunity for pupil self-expression.—In a demo- 
cratic student council organization, pupils find opportunity to 
express themselves in open student council meetings, discussion 
type assembly programs, suggestion boxes, student publications, 
and in home-room meetings where school and council problems 
are discussed. 
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B. School 
1. To develop in the student body a high morale and a sense of pride 
Hi in the school._When every pupil feels that through his council he 
y is an important part of the school, he will become interested in 
the entire school program. This will engender in him a sense of 
‘ pride in his school, and no one who is proud of his school is likely 
to disgrace it. 

: 2. To promote better student-faculty relationships.—It is the responsi- 
iF bility of the sponsor to act as liaison between council and faculty 
j and to interpret the positions of each side to the other. 

3. To provide a channel to reach the student body more effectively.— 

‘ Pupils will listen more quickly to their own peers, and the members 

i of a council can become a liaison between the principal and the 
students. 

4. To conduct social affairs.—Such affairs are much more successful if 

the pupils do the planning and the organizing. The council is a 
permanent organization for setting them up and the pupils can 
prepare their own code of conduct at these affairs. It is remarkable 
how well they do with a minimum of faculty guidance. 

5. To organize school activities.—School assemblies, pep rallies, school 

’ elections, etc. can well be handled by the council. 

6. To conduct various campaigns.—The student activity ticket drive 
and various other school campaigns are more likely to succeed 
under student council sponsorship. 

. To help solve school problems.—Lunch period problems, attend- 
ance problems, reckless driving, all these can be studied by student 
i groups as well as faculty groups. 


~I 


C. Community 
1. To represent the student body on various civic committees.— 
:, PTA executive boards, community beautification committees, recre- 
ational commissions, committees for planning special events in 
the community, all these can get a great deal of help from student 

+ | groups, and the pupils themselves can gain valuable experience 

Pal through serving on them. 

2. To assist in various community drives and campaigns, such as 
United Fund Drive, Cancer Fund, March of Dimes, etc. 

8. To assist in reducing delinquency.—Council representatives in 
community groups can help to keep the citizens aware of the needs 
of youth, and they can be of real service in providing and super- 
vising recreational facilities. 

4 4. To develop good public relations.—This can be done by participa- 

tion in community affairs, by a publicity committee which will 

keep the public informed of its accomplishments, and by the 
attitudes of the students which are bound to improve under a good 
council, and which the public is bound to recognize. 


grams 
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SUMMARY 

The school principal is an all-important factor in insuring success in 
accomplishing the aims and objectives listed above. He must believe 
in the idea of a student council and give it support. There must be good 
communication between principal and council, faculty and council, and 
student body and council. The principal should not interfere directly 
with the activities of the council, but the sponsor can do much to bring 
about an effective liaison between the two. The sponsor must be carefully 
chosen and must be supported by the principal. He must be allowed 
enough released time to do a good job with the council. The faculty 
must understand and participate in and support the activities of the 
council. The council must always be conscious of the good name of the 
school. 

Finally, the council must be given status in the school. It must be the 
most impor ant student organization. It should meet on school time and 
should have a regular place for meeting. There should be at least a 
small corner in the building where the officers and committees can meet, 
and where the physical properties of the council can be stored. Arrange- 
ments must be made to finance the activities of the council without 
making the members go begging for funds. There should be opportunity 
given for council members to visit other schools, to attend sectional and 
state meetings and workshops. And then, the council must be engaged 
in real work. It must feel that its function is an important one and that 
it has an eminent place in the operation of the school. 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLARD BEAR 


Bs DISCUSSING this topic, I will reverse the sequence suggested by 
the wording and talk about purposes first and aims and objectives second. 
This seems a more logical approach as it is futile to try to establish 
objectives of any type of activity or organization until its basic purpose 
and function is established and understood. 

Not too many years ago, the student council was usually referred to as 
extracurricular. Today it is generally accepted as an integral part of the 
curriculum. We no longer think of the student council as something 
to please the kids, a means for getting the students to do routine and 
unpleasant chores for the administration and faculty, or as a reward for 
good behavior, but as a program which contributes vitally to the general 
objectives of education. Each phase of the school program has some 
unique contributions that it can make toward meeting the schools’ 
objectives. The unique contributions that the student council can make 
lie principally in the area of developing good citizenship, social compe- 
tence, and ethical character. More specifically then, the purpose of the 


~ Willard Bear is Director of Secondary Education in the State Department of 
Education, Salem, Oregon. 
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student council is to supplement the other phases of the school program 
in helping to meet the educational needs of youth toward which it can 
make unique and definite contributions. 

The aims and objectives of the student council, then should be formu- 
lated in the light of its unique function in the total educational scheme. 
Everyone has a slightly different list of objectives for the student council. 
This is as it should be, since local philosophies of education differ in 
some degree. Many of the various sets of objectives for student councils 
differ in wording only and can be boiled down to six or seven major 
ones. I will discuss the five which seem to be most commonly stated in 
the literature and in student council constitutions, and which can be 
justified on the grounds that they contribute directly to the purpose of 
the student council in modern secondary schools. 

1. To develop responsible citizenship through participation in school 
government.—The student council can probably make its greatest 
contribution to the educational objectives of the school through the 
opportunities it affords students to learn and practice good citizenship. 
As such, it directly supplements those portions of the academic program 
which teach about government and the responsibilities of citizenship. It 
is, in essence, a laboratory in which students are permitted and en- 
couraged to practice the skills and put to use, under adult guidance, the 
knowledge and understandings gained from their classroom work. We 
have generally come to recognize that the processes of democracy cannot 
be taught well in an autocratic setting. Student participation, through 
the student council, is a final step toward democratic school administra- 
tion which not only taps a valuable resource in administering the school, 
but also provides valuable learning experiences. 

2. To promote the general welfare of the school and its students.—The 
second objective is closely related to the first. One of the values basic 
to the American ideal is recognition of the dignity and worth of every 
individual. Perpetuation of this ideal requires a citizenry whose members 
are sensitive to the feelings and needs of their fellow beings. Through 
an activity program planned and carried on by students themselves, 
welfare and a respect for the needs and viewpoints of all students will 
more naturally become their own concern. When students participate 
in planning their own school life activities, they are personally con- 
fronted with the necessity for facing realistically, different points of 
view, and for assuming responsibility for members of their group who 
may be less talented and privileged. The student council affords many 
opportunities for students to carry out activities and projects that will 
benefit needy students, as well as to provide for the betterment of the 
school as a whole. 

3. To provide a means for developing harmonious student-faculty 
relations.—Mutual understanding of the others’ problems and points of 
view is always a problem when youth and adults work together in close 
association. The student council provides a means by which students 
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can express their views and present their problems to the school ad- 
ministration and staff, and by which the administration and staff can, in 
turn, present their side of issues. In the setting of the student council, 
misunderstandings can usually be ironed out and students and faculty can 
work cooperatively on school problems in areas of participation and 
control in which students may properly participate. 

4. To develop good school-community relations.—Many of the prob- 
lems which confront community leaders and officials are ones created by, 
or at least contributed to, by youth of secondary-school age. Often these 
problems are aggravated by a lack of mutual understanding. A student 
council serves as an official spokesman for all secondary school-age youth, 
and a means through which those responsible for community welfare and 
order can reach the understanding and obtain the cooperation of youth. 
More and more, student councils are undertaking projects, in coopera- 
tion with adult leaders, which are designed to help solve community- 
youth centered problems and to improve school-community relatigns. 

5. To develop school spirit.—Almost every set of objectives for the 
student council contains some form of statement concerning school 
spirit. Here the term is used in its broadest sense, not limited to the form 
of enthusiasm registered at pep assemblies, but includes a high sense of 
pride by students in all phases of the school program, including the 
academic side. Good school spirit is typified by such sentiments as 
loyalty to the school at all times—win or lose—by a high esteem for 
good scholarship, general disapproval of malconduct, mutual respect by 
students and faculty, and personal honesty. Only when students are 
permitted to share in the solution of problems and in making decisions 
concerning matters which vitally affect them, can the “our school” 
sentiment be achieved, and students be led to assume at least part of the 
responsibility for their failures and misdeeds. The student council pro- 
vides the very best means for achieving the objectives of good school 
spirit, provided, of course, it is organized and conducted democratically 
under careful administrative guidance. 


SUMMARY 

The objectives for the student council of each student body must be 
worked out jointly by students and staff in harmony with the local 
philosophy of education. Once the objectives are agreed upon, all 
activities or projects undertaken by the studefit council must be con- 
ducted and evaluated in terms of their contributions toward achieving 
the objectives and fulfilling the basic purpose of student participation, 
which is to contribute directly toward meeting the educational needs 
of our youth. 





} 
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HOW CAN THE SUPERVISORY RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
PRINCIPAL BECOME MAXIMALLY EFFECTIVE IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


CuHairMAN: M. H. Robb, Principal, Euclid Central School, Euclid, Ohio 


DISCUSSANTs: 
Rose L. Schwab, Principal, Michael Friedsam Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 
W. Dale Chismore, Regional Consultant, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, lowa 


Summary of the presentation made by WILMER F. BENNETT 


a may be thought of as assisting in the improvement of 
teaching and learning situations. We have passed beyond the stage when 
we thought of it as a judging and directing activity. It is not checking up 
on teachers, nor is it telling them what to do. It is not something which 
is sandwiched into an otherwise busy day, but it is a principal's responsi- 
bility and plan for helping teachers teach more effectively. In today’s 
schools there are numerous problems many of which disappear or be 
reduced to a minimum when we carefully plan and carry out an effective 
supervisory program. 

The principal must exercise leadership in this program. He must 
realize the need for and possibilities of supervision and must grow 
steadily in his ability to improve teachers in service. Supervision should 
be considered as his chief duty and, because of this, he should be given 
such assistance as will permit him to devote the majority of his time to it. 
Without adequate administrative and clerical help, he cannot do the 
best job possible. To be a leader in the program, he must organize his 
work for that purpose and provide time systematically for it. While one 
cannot state with certainty any fixed amount of a principal's time and 
energy which should be spent on this phase of his work, many leaders 
agree that forty to fifty per cent is desirable. 

Teachers may be assisted in teaching more effectively if we first, pro- 
vide a good environment for teaching. This means giving teachers the 
type of leadership that stimulates them to do their best work. One of 
the principal's chief tasks is to develop his staff into a friendly enthusi- 
astic team. We hear much about human relations in administration. 
One person has said—“. . . human relations is nothing more than 
good will and applied common sense.” (Time, April 1952) The way 
we treat people will either build or hinder good human relations. The 


Wilmer F. Bennett is Principal of the L. G. Hine Junior High School in 
Washington, D. C. 
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principal must bring about good staff relationships through his per- 
sonality, his character, and his convictions. The staff should be en- 
couraged ‘and given the opportunity to participate in the determination 
of educational policy through such means as committees, professional 
faculty meetings, etc. Good human relations are also furthered by 
giving appropriate recognition and commendation for work well done. 
Also, as a leader, the principal must be on the job, approachable and 
available for he must be close to his staff and its problems. Other things 
which help are staff recreational and social activities, and also pleasant 
physical conditions of work. Above all, the principal must have faith 
in the worth of each individual in his school and a strong belief that 
each one can and will develop to his greatest potential. 


Any worth-while activity must be carefully planned and the supervisory 
program is no exception. The improvement of instruction doesn’t hap- 
pen by chance, but comes about as a result of serious thought and 
consideration. Too often it is thought of as merely classroom visitation 
whereas it actually covers many other things. The principal, it is true, 
should have a definite schedule for classroom visits, but he must also plan 
and provide for other activities such as supervisory conferences, in-service 
training, professional faculty meetings, workshops, demonstration lessons, 
teacher visitation, supervisory bulletins, and the provision of good ma- 
terials and aids to teaching. All of these will be planned in accord with 
the needs of the local school. The visiting of classes and conferring with 
teachers is basic to the planning of all of these activities. 


The final stage in the program is that of evaluating its results. We 
may think in terms of arriving at our evaluation by using various records, 
instruments, or techniques. However, the net result should be in terms 
of whether classroom instruction has improved as a result of the super- 
visory program. The principal must keep full records of his class visits, 
conferences, meetings, pupil progress and achievement, and teacher 
growth. Not only should the records be kept but they should also be 
studied and used in the planning and/or revision of the existing 
program. A further step which is very important is that of helping mem- 
bers of the staff to develop skill in evaluating their own teaching pro- 
cedures and the work and progress of their students. Perhaps a simple 
self-evaluation checklist developed cooperatively by the entire staff might 
help in this phase of supervision. The process of self-evaluation by 
teachers can also be aided through appropriate supervisory bulletins and 
teachers’ handbooks. 

Finally, supervision requires long, careful, and skilled preparation 
and untiring effort. If the principal fosters good human relations, plans 
effectively, and continually evaluates his supervisory program, the in- 
structional program in his school cannot help but be improved. 
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Summary of the presentation made by R. M. HODGKISS 


HE supervisory responsibilities of the junior high-school principal are 
so multiple and the activities involved are so varied, that it might be well 
to limit this discussion to what we consider to be the most important 
phase of the total supervisory function: the principal's role in the im- 
provement of the instructional program. This appears to us to be the 
paramount responsibility of the principal, and within this area lies the 
future hope for the improvement of junior high-school educational 
programs everywhere. 


Even when we confine the discussion to one aspect of the supervisory 
responsibility of the principal, it is immediately apparent that further 
delineation is necessary. The best we can hope to do in such a limited 
space is to touch briefly on the basic elements involved in improving the 
instructional program. These basic elements are fairly universal, regard- 
less of the size or type of school. Many factors will affect the approach 
to the problem, the techniques to be used, and the personnel involved, 
but basically the elements involved remain about the same. 


First of all, one of the best methods of finding out what is going on 
in the classrooms is for the principal to visit those classes. A definite, 
systematic, and continuous schedule of classroom visitation by the 
principal is essential. This is the most important element and probably 
the most difficult to carry through. To be effective, classroom visitation 
must be frequent and, short of catastrophe, uninterrupted. This does 
not imply that the principal must be an expert in every area of instruc- 
tion, but it definitely implies that the principal can recognize good 
teaching when he sees it. Certainly, teaching methods and techniques 
will vary a great deal, depending upon the individual teacher, the 
youngsters involved, the subject, and the situation; however, the elements 
involved in effective teaching have been fairly well established. 


Most important in a program of classroom visitation is that the 
purposes of the visitations are clearly understood by all concerned. If 
the program smacks of inspection, policing, and fault-finding, it is 
doomed to partial success if not abject failure. On the other hand, if 
the principal has established a good working relationship with his staff, 
a mutual feeling of trust and respect, the natural barriers of suspicion 
and fear are overcome. Obviously, just visiting is not enough. The 
outcome of the visits must be mutually beneficial. In some cases, as 
with beginning or relatively inexperienced teachers, the principal's 
visitations should be constantly helpful. With some experienced or 
outstanding teachers, helpfulness might be confined to the furnishing 
of additional materials, teaching aids, supplies, or information about 
some youngster or youngsters in the class. 


R. M. Hodgkiss is Principal of the O. Henry Junior High School in Austin, Texas. 
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The very fact that the principal shows concern for and an interest in 
the instructional program is tremendously important in itself. In many 
cases, nothing inspires a teacher quite as much as a principal's sincere 
interest in her classroom work. Equally important is devising ways of 
recognizing outstanding work by individual teachers. Expressed ap- 
preciation and judicious praise for good teaching can seldom be over- 
done. When teachers are doing a good job, the principal certainly 
should not keep it a secret. 

Coupled with a program of classroom visitation is the principal's basic 
responsibility to do everything that he can to make it possible for 
teachers to teach and pupils to learn. In so far as possible, he must 
eliminate unnecessary and time-consuming administrative tasks per- 
formed by teachers; eliminate time-consuming and irritating activities 
usually of doubtful educational value which are often forced into the 
school by outside pressure groups; and to eliminate so-called extra duties 
performed by teachers which are needless and often create more problems 
than they solve. Also, the principal must, within his allowable budget, 
furnish supplies and materials essential to effective teaching in all areas. 
And last, but not least, the principal must furnish for teachers helpful 
information about students which is usually locked in the guidance 
office files. The principal's office should be a clearing house for all 
information concerning a pupil that would be helpful in teaching that 
pupil. 

In conclusion, may we mention an important by-product that may 
result from the principal's supervisory role. Recent educational literature 
and speeches by prominent educators have indicated that there is an 
ever-increasing possibility that future teacher salary increases will be 
based upon a merit system. Where merit systems are established, we 
think there is little doubt as to who will be charged with the major 
responsibility for the rating of teachers and the administration of such 
a system. Are you, as a building principal, prepared for this additional 
burden? 
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WHAT FACTORS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED IN PLANNING A 
MODERN SECONDARY-SCHOOL PLANT? 


CuHairMAN: William N. McGowan, Executive Secretary, California 
Association of Secondary-School Administrators, Berkeley, California 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Mark N. Burkhart, Principal, Carlisle Senior High School, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania 
Donald F. Piper, Principal, Laconia High School, Laconia, New 
Hampshire 


Summary of the presentation made by NICHOLAS SCHREIBER 


| of a secondary-school principal in the planning, 
construction, and outfitting of a new school plant usually is a “once-in-a- 
life-time” experience. One must have been through it to fully appreciate 
the multiplicity and complexity of the problems, issues, and decisions 
that confront the principal. 

Philosophy. A number of important factors must have careful con- 
sideration long before the architect is engaged. Perhaps one of the more 
important of these is an agreement between the board of education and 
the professional staff on the educational philosophy of the school. 
Usually an educational philosophy evolves gradually over a long period; 
although occasionally a school is shocked into modifications of these 
basic principles by such events as wars, depressions, or the launching of 
an earth satellite. 

Survey of trends and needs. Before a school staff embarks on the task 
of developing its philosophy, it is essential to learn all that can be 
learned about the community and its people. Although many of these 
facts are known in a general way, it is important to ascertain them 
through surveys of business, industry, community traditions, mobility of 
population, social and economic factors, trends in housing developments, 
high-school graduates, and enrollment trends generally and in subject 
matter fields specifically. It is essential, furthermore, that one under- 
stand educational developments and trends in the state and nation, and 
even in the world. 

Reappraisal of the total school program. After the philosophy has 
been carefully defined, or redefined, the total school program including 
the curriculum, extracurriculum, and all services to students should be 
evaluated and structured in terms of the agreed upon philosophy. School 
policies, procedures, organization, rules, and regulations likewise may 


Nicholas Schreiber is Principal of Ann Arbor Senior High School in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 
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need an overhaul. These may require little modification. On the other 
hand, if changes are found to be necessary, this is an opportune time to 
initiate them. A community and faculty psychologically are ready to 
make necessary and proven changes. 

Location, size and facilities. Site of the new school plant is an obvious 
factor. It is one which may become highly controversial. Local citizens 
frequently lack vision; nor are they willing to accept the fact that a new 
school cannot be merely a duplication of the old plant with new brick, 
mortar, glass, up-to-date heating, ventilation, lighting, et cetera, but must 
be geared to a modern comprehensive program which anticipates future 
needs. All too often a newly designed building is out of date and over 
crowded upon occupancy. Related factors include such issues as size of 
the school, facilities to be included, and community uses of the building 
such as for adult education, recreation, and other activities. 


Planning and study committees. The day is past when the superin- 
tendent with the architect can plan the new building. In many com- 
munities today, the lay public is involved in the planning. Citizens 
committees carefully selected to insure the views of all factions of a 
community should work with the staff in formulating plans. It has been 
found that citizens’ groups, after careful and thorough consideration of 
all problems and issues, are willing, in fact, demand more complete and 
extensive facilities than the professionals are willing to recommend. 

Concurrently, with the activities of the citizens committee, it is essen- 
tial that the staff of teachers, department chairmen, and others closely 
allied with teaching formulate plans in specific departmental and service 
areas. Research, visitation, personal experiences of staff members, and 
opinions of educational leaders and school construction experts are im- 
portant in the perfection of the plans. It is only through the exploitation 
of all interested parties that the most functional, flexible, and practical 
school plant will become a reality. 


The architects. Selection of the architects is one of the most essential 
factors in the development of the school plans. It is recommended that 
the board of education and administrators directly concerned with the 
proposed new school determine criteria for the selection of architects. 
Selection of the right architects will insure close working relationship 
with all individuals, groups, and committees that have devoted their 
time and effort to develop recommendations for the new building. 


Available finances. One of the most frustrating situations may develop 
when it is found that the cost of the building and facilities desired is 
considerably higher than what the community may be willing to pay. 


Trial and change. It is only after achievement of the factors men- 
tioned up to this point that responsible parties can get down to the scores 
of other factors that must be consummated before the architects can 
complete their design, plans, and specifications. My own experience 
dictates that the only way this can be achieved is through trial and 
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change. The design and layout of the $6,000,000 Ann Arbor High School, 
which was occupied in April 1956, required twenty-two designs before 
one was acceptable to the administration and the board of education. 


Other important factors. Allotted time for this presentation will per- 
mit only the listing of many other important factors inherent in the 
planning of a modern secondary-school plant. Some of these include: 


Furnishing and equipment for the auditorium, gym, laboratories, classrooms, 
offices, cafeteria, and kitchen 

Materials and finishes to be used in floors, walls, ceilings, outside brick, etc. 

Number and kinds of teaching stations in the several departments 

Traffic patterns and controls within and outside the building 

Location and functional relationship of the various units 

Parking facilities for bicycles, motor bikes, and automobiles 

Space needs in facilities, room, corridors, and stairs 

Teacher conveniences such as offices, lounges, cafeteria 

Decentralized campus plan, or single structure plan 

Type of lighting, heating, and ventilation system 

Playfields and their relation to the building 

One story, two, or more story unit 

Building codes—state and local 

Type of school organization 

Multiple uses of facilities 

Communication systems 

Health and safety 

Fenestration 

Expansibility 

Flexibility 


There are literally hundreds of factors which must be considered in 
the development of plans for a school plant. The experience of those 
who have been through a building program will be found to be most 
helpful. Furthermore, publications such as Secondary School Plant 
Planning produced by the National Council on Schoolhouse construc- 
tion, Planning Secondary-School Buildings by Engelhardt and Leggett 
and a complete file of periodicals such as the Nations Schools and School 
Board Journal, to mention but a few, are invaluable resources to the 
secondary-school administrator who finds himself in the interesting, 
exciting, and often frustrating position of being the key person in the 
development of plans for a new high school. 


Seven basic principles of planning a school plant. In conclusion may 
I commend to you the “Seven Basic Principles of Planning a School 
Plant” which appears in American School Buildings, the Twenty-Seventh 
Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators—Cur- 
riculum Adequacy, Safety and Well-Being, Interfunctional Coordination, 
Efficiency and Utility, Beauty, Adaptability, and Economy. 
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Summary of the presentation made by J. G. UMSTATTD 


"Theuns are three reasons why, in planning a secondary-school plant for 
tomorrow, we must consider numerous factors not considered a genera- 
tion ago. First, during the last generation, the purpose of education has 
changed in scope, structure, and fiber. Our purpose now encompasses 
well-adjusted living for all children and youth and optimal intellectual 
development consistent with mental well being. Today our purpose is 
fashioned around the framework of the democratic way. And into its 
texture is now woven more than ever before the threads of social 
sensitivity and broad human understanding. 

A second reason is that the school plant must adjust to and accom- 
modate the vast social and scientific changes that are occurring in our 
culture. We must not be sputniked into an over emphasis of scientific 
facilities, but certainly an increased emphasis is called for. Less dramatic 
in their relation to school buildings than the current need for scientific 
education, but nonetheless of increasing importance, are such develop- 
ments as. changes in family living that include a rising «divorce rate, 
increased percentages of employed mothers, and commercialized enter- 
tainment in the home; the mounting crime rates among persons under 
twenty-one years of age; our vastly increased leisure time; the increased 
physical and mental hazards of modern living; the phenomenal technolo- 
gical advances that have made automation a reality; the upsurge of in- 
tolerance and prejudice when understanding and willingness to co- 
operate are becoming increasingly related to our security; our greater 
interest in rights and privileges than in duties and responsibilities, a 
tendency which may or may not be increasing; new findings in the stucly 
of the mind that bear directly upon the environmental factors of learning 
and normal development; and developments in methods of teaching that 
give greater responsibility to the learner and demand new kinds of 
facilities. Each of these trends calls for an adjusted school program and 
each adjustment in the program requires a corresponding adjustment in 
facility. 

The third basic reason why plant planning today involves factors 
either not present or not sensed a generation ago is the change in our 
school population. Of primary importance in this change is the vast 
increase in enrollment that is already with us and the greater increases 
to come that will continue to call for more and more facilities. Of per- 
haps greater importance in the demand for different facilities is the 
change in the nature of our secondary-school population. We are rapidly 
acquiring a high-school population as diversified as our general popula- 
tion. A diversified offering to serve the needs of all youth will require 
facilities equally cliversified. 

J. G. Umstattd is Professor of Secondary Education at The University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 
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It is assumed that this discussion was not supposed to include such 
general administrative factors as financing, contracting, specifying ma- 
terials, supervision of construction, and so forth. Let us also take for 
granted such basic factors as safety, durability, proper lighting, multi- 
colored decoration, and optimal economy of construction. 


THe COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 

First and foremost among the factors to be considered is our philoso- 
phy of education which calls for a plant that will serve a comprehensive 
rather than a specialized offering. A few years ago this statement need 
not have been made. We have long known that to have all youth go to 
school under the same roof is the best safeguard we have of the kind of 
society we want. Let us not be diverted from this course through fear 
or other deceptive device. Our comprehensive high school is the most 
American thing we have in America, one which, incidentally, is being 
adopted by both England and Scotland as the best way to educate youth 
for life in a democracy. 

Second in importance is the factor of general arrangement of the 
segments of the plant to accommodate the general areas of human 
experience, with a separate building particularly designed to serve each 
given area. Thus four separate buildings, connected by corridors or 
covered walkways, might serve the general curricular areas of human 
relations, communications, hume and vocational arts (including science 
and mathematics), and the fine and recreative arts. A fifth building near 
the middle of the series would house the administration, the general 
library, some core area rooms, special interest and social rooms, the 
auditorium, and the heating plant. 

Within each unit several common factors should be considered. In 
each structure there should be rooms of several different sizes, to 
accommodate classes ranging in enrollment from 15 or 20 to 150 or 200. 

A second factor within each area structure, whether in a separate 
building according to the suggested pattern or in a wing of a single larger 
building, is the provision for the laboratory type of learning. A writing 
laboratory should be available in the communications building and 
laboratory facilities for social studies should be substituted for the typical 
classroom in the human relations unit. Laboratory equipment for re- 
cording, listening and practicing should be available for a vastly ex- 
panded program of modern foreign languages. Two types of laboratories 
should be available in the physical and natural sciences. One type 
should serve the cabable student who wishes to make science his life's 
work. The other type of science laboratory should serve the general 
needs of the capable student whose interests lie in other curricular areas 
and the less able student. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES 
Facilities for learning through supervised practice should be provided 
for art, music, drama, and dance far beyond those now found in the 
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typical high school if the creative abilities of youth are to be developed. 
The fine and recreative arts have too long been the neglected areas of our 
secondary-school curriculum with great losses in creative expression to 
our people. 

The number of small committee workrooms to be within the general 
library is an increasingly important factor for consideration as more 
teachers are employing unit teaching instead of recitation procedures. 
Listening booths for music, speech, and language study encourage inde- 
pendence in learning and, therefore, should be a feature of every library. 
As the idea of independence in learning grows and high-school students 
delve into more original research, there will be increasing need for 
micro-film instruments and booths within the library. 

The size of the enrollment will determine whether the tapes, films, 
filmstrips, and slides will be housed within the central library or distri- 
buted to the appropriate area units of the plant. As TV proves its value 
as an educational aid, increasing proportions of classrooms should be 
wired for its use. 

ADVANCED FACILITIES 

There are two developments of relatively recent origin, both of which 
offer considerable promise for improved learning in the secondary 
school. The first of these is the materials center. Its purpose is to 
construct, to collect, and to circulate and to save instructional materials 
not included in library or audio-visual collections. The idea was 
probably stimulated by the instructional materials units of the armed 
forces that constructed spectacular and amazingly effective mock-ups, 
cartoons, charts, models, and designs of every conceivable sort to promote 
the essential learnings of warfare. 

The second development of recent origin is the project center. It is 
a free working space for the use of students from a cluster of nearby 
classrooms in a given subject area. The project center should be well 
supplied with materials for working on projects related to its area of 
study. Such a center might well be an important feature in each of the 
area buildings suggested earlier in this discussion. The purpose of the 
center is to stimulate independent and creative work on problems or 
projects that originate either in class or elsewhere in the student's 
experience. It supersedes the study hall as a working place during the 
school day for the student who enjoys experimenting, designing, build- 
ing, or otherwise learning through action. * 

As a final section of this discussion, let us consider several factors 
somewhat different in nature from those mentioned thus far. The first 
of these is the twelve-month school year which is again being discussed in 
various parts of the country. Plant facilities for the year-round school 
will differ in several ways from those needed during regular sessions. 
Out-of-town sites will be required for many of summer activities. Living 
quarters for small groups will be needed on the sites. It appears that 
the extended school year will bring greater proportionate increase in the 
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fine and recreative arts and in the vocational fields than in other areas. 
To accommodate this development, arts and crafts shops, little theatres 
and vocational shops will be needed. School farms and camp sites are 
called for in some areas. 

Somewhat related to the foregoing is the outdoor education program 
of the regular school term. The same off-campus facilities provided for 
summer work will be needed for outdoor education during the regular 
term. 

The work-experience programs also require off-campus facilities with- 
in the community that should be considered under an expanded defini- 
tion of plant. The working stations used by pupils should be sufficiently 
under school supervision to guarantee safety and proper educational 
returns. 

A final factor to be considered are all other cultural and economic 
resources of the community that might afford educational opportunities 
through field trips, exhibits, personal interviews, talks at school by 
owners or managers, and the like. A careful cataloguing of such 
resources and a well-planned program for their use in most secondary 
subjects greatly enrich the program and, in effect, make of the community 
an extension of the school plant. 

The specialist would in all probability list a number of factors we have 
not included, but it is hoped that those mentioned will serve to establish 
the principle that changes in our educational purposes, changes in our 
social and economic life, and changes in our high-school population 
constantly give rise to new factors to be considered in planning a modern 
secondary-school plant. 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO ABOUT READING IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


CHAIRMAN: John M. Sexton, Principal, Northeast High School, St. 
Petersburg, Florida 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Maynard C. Robinson, Principal, Rutland High School, Rutland, 
Vermont 
T. W. Mitchell, Principal, East Junior-Senior High School, Duluth, 
Minnesota 


Summary of the presentation made by JESS V. COOPER 


doin five years ago our students received systematic training in 
reading only through the sixth grade. Beyond the seventh grade, they 
were obtaining little or no help in the development of reading skills. 
Our high-school teachers were, for the most part, subject-minded and 


"Jess V. Cooper is Principal of the Liberty High School in Pratt, Kansas. 
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not reading-minded. They were skeptical about adding another subject, 
reading, into the school’s curricular offerings. In order to help our high- 
school staff decide whether to offer reading instruction, several faculty 
meetings were devoted to important trends that relate to secondary 
education. Some of the important developments discussed were: 


1. Increase in the percentage of youth in school has lowered the average 
aptitude for reading and for academic type subjects. 

2. Youth tend to stay in school longer and to help them benefit most from 
longer schooling and to continuc in school, instead of dropping out, a reading 
improvement program should be helpful. 

3. Elementary schools have adopted the policy and practice of automatically 
promoting nearly all pupils at the end of a school year. 


The faculty decided that reading must be a part of the curriculum, to 
develop the most effective general education program possible for boys 
and girls in grades seven through twelve. General education is that part 
of the curriculum required of all on the ground that it provided for the 
understanding, the skills, and the appreciation needed by all citizens in 
a democratic society. The reading program beginning in the first grade 
and continuing as long as the pupil is in school, provides continuous 
curriculum experiences. These expericnces are regarded as “threads of 
continuity” which give unity to the pupil's experience, which in turn, 
relate directly or indirectly to the major values of democratic living. 

Reading disability among high-school students today produces more 
wide-spread concern than any other educational problem. Many believe 
that from fifteen to twenty-three per cent of our students are handicapped 
in reading. In addition to those thus handicapped, there are many 
average to bright readers who are not reading up to their potentials. All 
those who have an undeveloped reading potential can benefit by special 
training. 

Finding the cause behind the undeveloped potential is most difficult. 
Many retarded readers are handicapped by negative emotions of anxiety, 
hostility, and feelings of inferiority. In some cases the emotional malad- 
justment is the cause of the reading disability, and in others the result. 
Social maladjustment is often expressed by retarded readers. 

Too often the poor reader is associated with the dull pupil. A pencil- 
and-paper test of intelligence does not give an accurate estimate of the 
retarded reader's potential. An individual test should be given to 
diagnose the problems of the disabled reader. It is not often that the 
retarded reader is too dull to learn to read. 

The high-school teacher should know more about what to do for 
students who have difficulty in reading and comprehension. This prob- 
lem is one of the most important challenges facing high-school teachcrs 
today. 

Most secondary-school teachers have had little opportunity in their 
teacher education programs to acquaint themselves with the reading 
needs of high-school students. They need to develop competence in the 
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guidance of reading activities by in-service training. To have an effective 
developmental reading program in the high school, all of the teachers 
must play an important role. 

The in-service training program started when a committee from the 
elementary school appeared before the high-school teachers to explain 
and demonstrate the materials and methods used in the reading program 
from kindergarten through the sixth grade. This helped the secondary- 
school teachers better to understand the beginning stages of reading and 
particularily word recognition techniques. 

As a result of this in-service training, the high-school teachers more 
than ever realized that reading is a complex array of learning procedures 
which must be developed for effective learning in all daily activities in 
and out of school. It cannot be taught once and for all purposes in a 
few formal reading lessons. Nearly all reading attitudes and skills have 
their beginning in the elementary school. Very few if any of these skills 
and attitudes, however, mature in the elementary school. The responsi- 
bility of carrying these skills and attitudes forward to higher levels of 
competence is charged to the secondary school. 

It is especially important that teachers at the secondary-school level 
become concerned with the reading growth of pupils, since growth in 
reading achievement is a continuous process. Each student who reads 
becomes a better reader; each student who fails to read becomes a poorer 
reader. 

It was agreed that perhaps the most important device in helping pupils 
to grow in reading is the attitude of the teachers. If high-school teachers 
believe that reading is learned only in the elementary school, then the 
pupils can convince themselves that there is no further need for growth 
in reading achievement. 

There is a tendency for teachers in the intermediate and upper grades 
to become so much interested in the products of reading—that is, the 
facts and ideas learned in various subjects—that they forget to note the 
process. Sometimes a student rated as best in the content subjects is 
deficient in his reading skills. In learning to read, as in learning all other 
complex skills, a learner is not at all sure to hit upon good techniques 
“naturally.” A teacher can honestly tell his students that everyone, bar 
none, can read better than he does at this moment. How much better, 
only time can tell. In such a program, the student competes only with 
himself. He measures success, not against some absolute standard, but 
in terms of his own growth. 


SEVENTH GRADE READING PROGRAM 
As stated earlier, the reading program was started five years ago in the 
seventh grade. Three levels of ability were taken into consideration: 
the handicapped reader, the average reader, and the gifted or accelerated 
reader. The following objectives for the reading program were set-up by 
the Reading Improvement Committee: 
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1. To have a flexible reading program geared to the pupil's rate of 
maturation. 

2. To keep the pupil interested and happy by using a variety of approaches 
this will enable him to grow continuously. 

3. To improve the reading ability of pupils in the three levels of reading 

4. To help each pupil create a desire to read for recreational enjoyment 


The following procedures were used in building the reading program: 

1. Cumulative records of each incoming sixth grade—the following 
tests results are used: (a) I1Q—Kuhlmann—Finch; (b) Reading—Stanford 
Achievement; and (c) Health—a record of past illnesses and general 
health, in particular eye and ear defects. 


2. Placement in reading groups. 

There are six reading sections of twelve weeks each with two sections 
being taught the same hour. As a result of the previous testing record, the 
pupils were placed in sections according to their reading level—section 
one being the poor reader and section six the gifted. These two sections 
were kept to fifteen students or less. The second and fifth groups are near 
twenty, while the third and fourth are near twenty-five. One instructor, 
who is especially trained in remedial reading, instructs the first three 
groups and another instructor the upper three groups. The first twelve- 
weeks term is devoted to sections one and four. The second twelve-weeks 
term to sections two and five; and the last twelve weeks to sections three 
and six. 

3. Procedure—Remedial, Group One. 

The Jowa Silent Reading Test, Form Cm, was given at the beginning 
of the twelve weeks. The reading level ranged from the third to the sixth 
grade. The students worked according to their ability in Gates-Peardon 
Practice Exercises Reading Booklets. These booklets are of four types: 
Type A—“Reading To Appreciate the General Significance”; Type B— 
“Reading To Predict Outcomes”; Type C—“Reading To Understand 
Precise Directions”; Type D—“Reading To Remember Details.” Each of 
the first three types was used for five to ten successive days before the 
succeeding type was introduced. Later the rotation was repeated. 

Most of the students finished at least two of the exercises after about 
twenty minutes. Next, vocabulary drills were introduced as word difhcul- 
ties appeared in the reading material that was studied. New and seeming- 
ly dificult words were printed on the board, pronounced, and discussed 
for meaning concepts and use. Then students copied the words and 
their meanings in their word notebooks. In some cases the words were 
pronounced phonetically; in others the method of looking for little 
words in big words was used. The use of the dictionary to find words 
and to select the meaning which fits the use of the word in the sentence 
was introduced. Other vocabulary helps used are Basic Sight Vocabulary 
Cards, and Group Sounding Game, both by E. W. Dolch and published 
by The Garrard Press, Champaign, III. 
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Another series, The Reader's Digest Reading Skill Builder, for grades 
three to six is used. Sometimes oral reading is done from the third or 
fourth grade on so that everyone can participate. More often the students 
read at their own grade level silently and write exercises at the close of 
each selection. These exercises give ample drill in all the reading skills— 
getting the main and most important ideas, vocabulary drills, following 
the correct order of the happenings, thinking beyond the story, etc. 
Students progress from materials in one grade to the next higher as they 
improve in reading. Very little pressure is placed on the pupils to in- 
crease their reading rate, since most of them are nervous and lack 
confidence in their reading ability. However, individual students are 
urged to break bad habits such as lip-reading and word painting. 
Vocabulary tests are given every two weeks. The improvements as shown 
by the Jowa Silent Reading Test, Form Cm, given in September and 
Form Am given at the close of the first twelve weeks are: 





21 students - average - section 4 12 students Remedial - section 1 





Sept. 9 - Form CM Nov. 25- Form AM Sept. 9- Form CM Nov. 25 - Form AM 











High 12.3 grade 16.3 grade High 6.0 grade 7.2 grade 
Median 7.7 92 Median 3.5 45 

Low 5.4 6.1 Low 2.0 2.9 
Improvement Shown / 

Highest made 4.0 grades Highest made 2.6 grades 
Median 2.0 Median 1.0 
Lowest 05 Lowest 0.1 





Seven of the twelve students in section | were from the special 
education class and were very low in mental ability. 


4. Procedure—Average Reading Ability, Section 4 

The developmental type of reading program is used for this group. 
An attempt is made to show the students the importance of improving 
their reading habits. The different types of reading necessary for 
various levels of material is stressed; i.e., they should be able to read a 
short story much more rapidly than difficult scientific matter. During 
the entire course increased speed and comprehension is stressed. Two or 
three such tests are given weekly. The students keep their own charts so 
they can see their improvement. 

In addition to speed and comprehension work, the class does skimming 
drills, drills in following directions, vocabulary work, and oral reading. 
Some literary appreciation is included when a unit on poetry and plays 
is done. A thorough dictionary unit is taken during each of the twelve 
weeks. The regular English and reading texts are used for the course 
as well as the dictionaries and various books brought in from the 
library. 
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As an evaluation of the course, the Jowa Silent Reading Tests are given 
at the beginning and at the end of the twelve-wcek term. The average 
increase of the students in their reading ability was two grades for the 
first term. 


The librarian works closely with the reading and English teachers. 
She helps the students choose books to read that are on their reading 
level. She uses the laboratory technique in helping each class become 
familiar with using the card catalog, pamphlet file, the Reader's Guide 
to Periodical Literature, reference books, and the Dewey Decimal System. 


WILLIAM ALLEN Wuite Book AWARD 

All Pratt students, grades four to nine, vote every spring in their 
English classes for the annual William Allen White Children’s Book 
Award. The purpose of the contest is to encourage Kansas school pupils 
to read more and better books and to honor the memory of one of the 
state’s most distinguished citizens. 

The seventh-grade English instructor this year has organized a “Read- 
ing Panel” for gifted readers. The pupils chosen were those who 
scored tenth grade and above on the Jowa Silent Reading Test. This 
group of nine pupils is reading and discussing the books which will be 
voted on this year for the William Allen White Award. 

Each pupil fills out a questionnaire criticizing the book. These ques- 
tons are used when the pancl meets once a week to discuss the books. A 
student always serves as chairman of the discussion group. A tape 
recorder is used to record the discussion, which is later played back to 
the group. This affords an opportunity for each pupil to discover his 
weaknesses. 

E1tGHTH-GRADE COMMUNICATIONS 

The twelve-week communications class is offered to supplement the 
eighth-grade English course. Emphasis is put on the importance of all 
types of communications: reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
There are six sections with two groups being taught at the same time by 
two instructors. The sections are grouped according to the abilities of 
the individual. 

In reading, a short story unit is given. The students are encouraged to 
read different types of short stories, as well as myths, legends, and fables. 
The class is divided into reading study groups. Each group (three or 
four students) reads one classic novel and prepares a discussion to be 
given to the class. This widens the interest scope of the students and 
gives them a taste of good literature. Outlining methods are learned and 
practiced in a detailed unit. Students learn to summarize, to evaluate, 
to make choices, and to find related thoughts. Written reports and 
themes are «lone at intervals during the twelve weeks. 

Of the communication media, speaking is emphasized the most. Class 
discussions, panels, debates, parlimentary procedure, and individual oral 
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work are phases covered. Prior to the speech work, drills on pronuncia- 
tion of difficult words are given and correct speaking methods are dis- 
cussed. To help the students to be critical listeners, they are asked from 
time to time to evaluate the speeches of their classmates. Diction drills 
are frequently used. 

The library is quite cooperative in assisting students with research 
which is necessary for reports. When needed, library books are sent into 
the classroom on book carts. 


PRoPosED NINTH-GRADE READING PROGRAM 

Students entering the ninth grade are confronted with new learning 
situations—higher standards of academic work, longer reading assign- 
ments, new subjects of study, and greater emphasis on grades. These 
students must accept greater responsibility for managing their school 
work. Maiy of these students need and want to improve their reading 
ability. In order to meet the needs of these students, a program similar 
to the eighth grade will be started next fall. The program will be set 
up for a nine-week term, except for the poor readers, which will run for 
eighteen weeks. The controlled reader and the reading accelerator 
devices will be used in our reading courses next year. The education 
edition of the Reader's Digest is used this year in the ninth and tenth 
grades. Students keep a cumulative record of both their speed and 
comprehension. 


THE READING PROGRAM IN THE UppPpEeR GRADES 


The English teachers of the upper grades can develop and conduct 
many of the reading improvement activities that are being carried out in 
the junior high school. In the upper grades, the training should be 
designed to help students develop reading abilities in terms of their 
current needs and interests. These students should be helped to read 
rapidly and with greater comprehension in all subjects. The students can 
be helped in the reading and study skills that they will need to pass 
college entrance examinations and to succeed in their college work. 
Equally important, the students can be helped to develop the urge to 
read to gain knowledge and enjoyment that will be useful in both their 
first and later full-time jobs. 

The problem of growth in reading among secondary-school pupils 
cannot be solved through administration edict. It can only be solved in 
the classroom by what the teachers expect of pupils and by the things 
that teachers do with pupils. Every teacher should believe in the student 
and in his ability to improve in reading. He has a positive enthusiasm 
himself for reading. All of us will agree that methods and techniques are 
necessary, but the teacher’s own deep-felt convictions make a student 
willing to work at methods and techniques for improving his reading, so 
that he may advance in all subject fields and to success in his life 
pursuits. 
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Summary of the presentation made by WALTER G. PATTERSON 


a it has been said, “If reading is taught well enough 
in the elementary school, it would not have to be taught in high schools.” 
Those who favor the teaching of reading in high schools do not sub- 
scribe to the idea that all students can be taught all the reading skills in 
the elementary schools that they will need throughout their school years. 
Reading in high schools continues the excellent work started in the 
elementary school. As minds mature and different methods of reading 
come into the curriculum in the upper grades, additional training in 
reading skills is needed. The aim is to help the poor readers to become 
good readers and good readers to become excellent readers. 

There is a place and a need for both developmental and remedial 
reading. Developmental reading is the continued instruction of reading 
in the high school to groups of students who improve in comprehension 
and speed through systematic instruction in skills of reading.’ Some 
students mature later than others and are given new academic hope 
through improved reading skills. Developmental reading is for all 
students and uses the classroom approach. Remedial reading is the 
help given to the three to five per cent of students so poor in reading 
skills that they need individual or small-group instruction. They need 
the clinical approach to their problems. Remedial reading may be a 
planned part of the developmental program. 

The principal can begin by studying test results and by preparing 
recommendations based on the facts. Further, his job is to organize, 
administer, and to supervise the reading program. The reading teacher 
wants and needs the interest and help of the principal. An opportunity 
for a trained teacher to function effectively is provided by classrooms, 
equipment, books, and supplies? An adequate budget is required. A 
budget of $250 for a reading program is fantastically low. It would be 
better to plan for expenditures of one to two thousand dollars, excluding 
teacher salaries. The principal and reading teacher evaluate the reading 
program through testing, student essays, and faculty opinions. The 
scheduling of students to reading classes is an administrative function 
and includes preliminary work by guidance personnel, teachers, students, 
and parents. When principals know that they can help students develop 
and improve reading skills and thereby becomre capable students, then it 
is a duty to provide the instruction and program needed. Too many 


Walter G. Patterson is Principal of the Needham Senior High School in Needham 
Heights, Massachusetts. 

‘Brawn, Martha*B., and Walter G. Patterson, “Reading Improvement in High School,” The 
Bulletin, Vol 41, No. 227, March 1957, pp. 56-58. 

2A list of reading materials and equipment now in use in the Needham High School will be 
mailed upon request. This list will give an idea of items in use at present. Since the program is 
experimental in nature, the list will change from time to time. Mailing address: Needham 
Heights 94, Mass. 
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potentially capable students are being relegated to the academic ash can 
simply because they lack a skill which nearly everyone can acquire in 
reading classes. 

A major problem is obtaining teachers of reading. A few high-school 
reading teachers are being trained in colleges. Successful elementary 
teachers interested in teaching in high school is another source. High- 
school teachers who take special training for reading may be available. 
Some of the desirable qualifications of a reading teacher include training 
and experience in elementary-school reading because some of the students 
in high school will be reading as low as the fourth-grade level. Elemen- 
tary teachers know how to locate reading difficulties in the lower grade 
levels and how to help the students correct their problems. College 
courses in remedial reading, teaching of reading at the secondary-school 
level, and tests and measurements are especially helpful. For many years, 
the responsibility for the teaching of reading has been assigned to the 
English and social studies departments. Unless teachers in these fields 
have special qualifications for teaching reading, the results can hardly be 
spectacular. It is expecting too much to add reading onto an already 
heavy load of teaching English or social studies. These teachers are 
specialists in what to read, while the reading teachers are specialists in 
how to read. The principal may consider several of the following steps 
in starting a reading program: 


1. Study the reading skills of the students to determine the extent of the 
reading problem. 

2. Study a number of plans of teaching reading in high schools and select 
the strong points of each. 

3. Plan tentatively. Final plans can be made more effectively in consultation 
with the teacher after he is employed. 

4. Keep all those informed who will be affected by the reading program. 

5. Prepare a tentative budget estimate for materials, books, tests, machines, 
and salary. 

6. Obtain approval. 

7. Employ a teacher or teachers of reading. 

8. Plan with the reading teacher for the purchase of books, tests, supplies, 
and equipment. 


9. Prepare the schedule of reading classes and assign the students to these 
classes. 


A major problem in secondary education is the need for students to 
read effectively. Some high schools offer opportunities for students to 
improve in comprehension, speed, vocabulary, and study skills. The 
initiation of a developmental reading program may be based on study, 
the employment of a reading teacher, the purchase of materials and 
equipment, and a program of systematic instruction. 
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WHAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IS NEEDED IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


CHARMAN: Donald V. Grote, Principal, Skiles Junior High School, 
Evanston, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Edna W. Payton, Principal, Francis Junior High School, Washington, 
D. C. 
Frank B. Tupper, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Portland, 
Maine 


Summary of the presentation made by C. S. MORRIS, JR. 


As THE junior high school approaches the mid-century mark of its 
existence, those educators responsible for its contribution in education 
are willingly and enthusiastically taking a general overview of growth 
and progress to date, and are measuring accomplishment and planning 
for its future. 

Original objectives have become somewhat changed. The immigration 
of the turn of the century no longer exists. The child labor of that time 
has been greatly modified and is now properly regulated. The problem 
of population growth within our nation now replaces these areas of need 
in the early junior high school. Adaptation to the needs of youth brings 
new emphasis and meaning to the area of the tool subjects, pre-vocational 
exploratory experiences, and wise counseling to the end that each 
individual will find enriching experiences and growth. 

Changes in the philosophy in the elementary school have brought 
about promotion for social development and maturity. The crowded 
elementary classroom has resulted in many instances of academic 
preparation being below grade level. More and more, students come 
to the junior high school with increased need for instruction, review, 
and remedial work in reading, writing, and arithmetic. To achieve 
academic growth concomitant with chronological growth becomes a first 
challenge to this institution of learning. 

Throughout the life of the junior high school, tremendous progress 
has been made in all the branches of learning. Current attention to 
progress in physical science stands as an example. All other areas have 
also made tremendous gains. The challenge to all schools is to improve 
instruction through wise selection of curriculum experiences, proper 
presentation of learning materials, and adequate equipment and plant 
to do the job. This second area of challenge makes more evident than 
ever before the need for a continuous program in the development of 
curriculum and instruction. 


C. S$. Morris, Jr. is Principal of Eureka Junior High School in Eureka, California 
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The social implications of modern community life present a limitless 
range of personality relationships for every individual if he is to be 
adjusted to today’s civilization. As this civilization has become more 
complex, so has there been an increase in the possibility of reversion, of 
becoming out of step with today’s world. Along with this social inter- 
change there is the increased complexity of an individual's adjustment 
to society. Thus a third challenge to our educational program is to 
present knowledge, experiences, and practices in governmental and 
societal living properly. Here in this new field, somewhat unique in 
American education, the junior high school is making a noteworthy 
contribution. The government and student government learning ex- 
periences and practices become an integral part of self-discipline in edu- 
cation and in life. 

Counseling each individual toward his ultimate potential growth and 
contribution becomes a real phase in the educational program of the 
school. The service of a wise counselor helps the students directly and 
helps in a consultant capacity wherein the departmental nature of the 
school brings each student in contact with several teachers during the 
day. 

The above broad general objectives and activities are now most 
frequently found in the organizational form of a three-year school 
encompassing grades 7, 8, and 9. This does not necessarily best fit every 
situation nor should it be regarded as a static situation. It does allow 
attention to the somewhat specialized needs of the early adolescent boy 
and girl. The three years appear to be a probable minimum for develop- 
ment of a feeling of belongingness to the school. This time also appears 
minimal in working with each individual as a specific entity and a 
participating part of the whole. Even so, great challenge is placed upon 
junior high-school educators for thorough integration with the ele- 
mentary and the upper secondary school. 

The principal—and in this connotation is suggested the meaning of 
principal-teacher—can find no better means of implementation of the 
above stated objectives than comes from a well-prepared, competent 
teaching staff. It is in this area that the greatest challenge is found for 
ultimate realization of the full needs for the educational program in the 
junior high school. More and more, administration becomes a coopera- 
tive process involving total staff. The properly prepared junior high- 
school teacher also adds materially in the selection of curriculum ma- 
terials. In this school can be found great variety of teaching method and 
technique. The wonderful attribute and ability of being competent in 
correct guidance of each individual early adolescent boy and girl dele- 
gates the new junior high-school teacher to a peak position among 
educators. 

To attain such high standards in teaching staff becomes a continuing 
obligation upon the people of every community, a challenge to present 
junior high-school faculties and administrations, and a charge to every 
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teacher training institution. Community consciousness must come as a 
result of continued enlightening public information. The existing 
junior high schools daily send home their thousands of ambassadors and 
these should carry messages of the challenge, the interest and inspiration, 
the acceptance, the adjustment that should be everyday school life 
everywhere. The teacher training institutions must know that theirs is 
a key position in the continued success of the school. 

Each of us must know that as the junior high school has come of age; 
we must look consciously to every opportunity to continue the initiative, 
resourcefulness, and new ideas that have brought the school this far. 
We now help Johnny to read, to work, to play, and to take his con- 
tributing place in our society. 


Summary of the presentation made by JAMES E. FRASIER 


‘in immediate answer to the question posed here is obvious—the 
needed program is one which will provide high quality educational 
experiences for early adolescent boys and girls. Answering the question 
is simple; solving the problem most certainly is not. The truth is, of 
course, that the problem cannot be solved finally and irrevocably. The 
wisdom of an emergent approach to program planning is indisputable. 
A good educational program is always in the process of becoming. This 
is as it should be. Local conditions; unique competencies of staff; size, 
type, and functionality of buildings, equipment, and facilities; yes, even 
the advent of sputniks, ICBM’s and 3-stage rockets call for constant 
re-examination of the educational program. Answers which were 
functional even a few years ago may or may not be defensible today. 

Other factors also operate in such a way as to make the educational 
program seemingly inconsistent from school to school and even from 
year to year within the same school. Inherent differences in individuals, 
groups, and schools are the most important of these. The existence of 
differences in individual persons is axiomatic. Groups of students and 
schools are highly complex, individual organisms which demonstrate 
great differences, compounded by all the differences of pupils, staffs, and 
community settings taken together. 

The above mentioned reasons, and many others, preclude the possi- 
bility of arriving at a final answer to the problem of determining the 
best educational program for the junior high school. The preliminary 
conclusion must be reached that there is no single, unilateral answer 
possible. 

And yet we must seek some better answer than that of expediency. 
The junior high school seems always in a transitional period. Too often 
these intermediate schools have been established as an answer to over 


James E. Frasier is Associate Professor of Education at Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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crowded elementary and senior high school buildings. In the United 
States today we have junior high schools and so-called junior high schools 
of numerous sizes, types, and descriptions—schools which include grades 
seven, eight and nine; schools with six and seven, seven and eight, eight 
and nine; in some communities, we find the typical junior high-school 
grades as part of elementary schools and in others in senior high-school 
buildings. There may be no imperative relationship between the size 
and type of school and the educational program offered, but such a 
conclusion seems improbable. If there is so little agreement as to just 
what a junior high school is—and the multiplicity of organizational 
patterns which include, and ignore, the junior high school idea certainly 
lend credence to such a thesis—we can expect to find no greater consensus 
about the proper educational program of the school. And even a surface 
examination of educational programs used in American junior high 
schools today shows that such is the case. 

This then, briefly put, is a part of the problem. No one would 
expect today’s junior high school to be like that of yesterday. No one 
would desire a situation whereby each junior high school was an educa- 
tional carbon copy of every other junior high school. No intelligent 
educator would seek a blueprint with all the answers. And yet, there 
must be some answers that are right and some that are less defensible. 
Circumstances do alter cases, but they do not repeal them. 

A number of the most important factors with which the junior high- 
school educator must be concerned are highly consistent. They have 
remained unchanged from one decade of the junior high school to 
another and from school to school today. Early adolescent boys and girls 
have much the same imperative needs as ever. They come into the junior 
high-school grades with the same amount of formal education in one 
town as the next. Research has shown that the basic functions of the 
junior high school—as recognized by leading educators—have remained 
much the same through the years. It does not seem logical, then, to find 
such great difference in the educational program from one junior high 
school to the next as we find currently. 

It is the thesis of this discussion that there are some rewarding methods 
of resolving the apparent conflict between the real need for local answers 
to local problems and the real truth of the consistent nature of some of 
the most basic factors with which the junior high-school educator has to 
work. These ideas will be presented, with little amplification, for your 
consideration. 


First, a sound educational program is founded on an equally sound 
basis. A staff must first decide what the purpose of its school is; what, 
exactly, it is attempting to do. This process provides the criteria for 
choosing the educational experiences. These criteria also will provide the 
internal consistency that a good program needs. 


Second, intelligent answers to the problem of providing the best edu- 
cational program in the junior high school are not found—they must be 
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achieved. Scissors and paste-pot curriculum building is not the answer. 
Good starting places are to be found in the literature, in other school’s 
courses of study, and in the corridors of conventions like this one. But 
they are only that—starting places. In the context of your school, they 
probably will not transfer intact. Decisions about the educational pro- 
gram should be consciously arrived at, by the whole staff. Curriculum 
happens in the classroom with a teacher and a group of students. If 
that teacher is doing what he does because he is convinced that it is the 
best way in terms of his situation, the program will operate. If he is 
merely going through the motions of the program he has inherited, it 
may well be flat and drab. 


Third, a sound educational program for the junior high school today 
must free at least its higher caliber students from courses which only 
repeat and review the elementary-school subjects. In more than one 
school, seventh- and eighth-grade students are enrolled in French, 
Spanish, and Algebra. Such an idea makes sense. The junior high school 
should enrich the educational diet of the pupils. 


Fourth, and, finally, the educational program of the junior high 
school should start from two points. One, the basic functions of a junior 
high school, and, two, the imperative needs of only adolescent boys and 
girls. 

There is reason to believe that these ideas will help resolve the conflict. 
It can lead to an educational program which meets local conditions and 
is also consistent and defensible. 


WHAT PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES ASSURE A GOOD 
SCHEDULE FOR THE INDIVIDUAL STUDENT IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Samuel Crockett, Principal, Windsor High School, Windsor, 
Connecticut 
DISCUSSANTS: 
Robert V. Cogger, Principal, Elmont Memorial High School, Elmont, 
New York 
James F. O’Brien, Principal, Clay Senior High School, Toledo, Ohio 


Summary of the presentation made by DON L? HEMPSTEAD 


‘in schedule of each student should provide the subjects that he 
wants with the provision that changes can be made if necessary. It should 
also allow for special requests involving such things as work experience, 
extracurricular activities, or accelerated programs. In large school 


Don L. Hempstead is Assistant Principal of the Davenport Senior High School in 
Davenport, Iowa. 
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systems, mechanical methods can be used to accomplish these purposes, 
but, in medium-sized schools, other means must be used. The first step 
in providing a good schedule is pre-registration in the spring of the year. 
With adequate counseling by parents, teachers, and guidance personnel, 
the selection of subjects can be made for both semesters of the coming 
school year. Special requests can be indicated on the schedule blank. 
We have developed a schedule blank showing the registration for the 
year, enrollment data on the reverse side, and a series of attached coupons 
to be filled out by the student. Each coupon lists one of the subjects 
chosen, together with the selection for the next semester. It also shows 
the student's name and grade. The schedule blank has a number printed 
on it, and each coupon bears the same number to aid in sorting 
procedures. 


As soon as all registration blanks for a given class have been received 
by the office, the coupons are cut apart and sorted in order to provide a 
tally. In the sorting of coupons, each grade is kept separate and the 
coupons sorted by department and then by subject. When all coupons 
have been tallied, the master schedule is made up. At the same time, 
the office personnel make two copies of the subject selections—one for 
the office copy of the schedule and the other for the student. 


After the master schedule is completed and teacher and room assign- 
ments made, the assigning of classes begins. Since all one-section subjects 
must come at a specific period in the school day, the coupons for that 
class are marked with the period and room number. A new tally is made 
to show class size in each subject and section as the assignments are made. 
Special requests by students, coaches, or teachers are processed at the same 
time by using a special coupon which shows the student’s name and the 
nature of the request. Then two-section subjects are marked with the 
period and room number. These are tallied and then follow the three- 
section and four-section subjects as well as any subjects which use double 
periods. Since the balance of the subjects have many sections or are 
required subjects with a substantial number of sections, the coupons are 
now sorted numerically to get each student’s coupons together. A student 
now has one, two, or possibly three subjects assigned. As the balance of 
his class are assigned, the tally shows what classes need to be evened 
up. In case of conflicts, the subjects can be re-assigned and, if need be, 
entire classes can be shifted on the master schedule. 


When all problems have been solved, the packets of coupons, one 
packet of each student, are alphabetized for the entire student body and 
copying begins. The previously prepared office schedule shows only the 
subject selections. Now the period and room numbers can be added by 
reference to the packet of coupons and assignments to home room and 
study halls made. After all schedules are completed and copied, the 
coupons are re-sorted by department and class. If late changes in registra- 
tion occur, the coupons are changed or shifted if necessary. The packet 
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of coupons now serves as a class list and can be used by teachers during 
the opening days of school. 

Much of the routine work in this procedure can be done by inexper- 
ienced office personnel or by student help. The preliminary tally used to 
prepare the master schedule can be easily checked if any questions arise. 
In many cases, a slight overload in a specific area can be relieved by re- 
versing the subject selection for the first and second semester. Conflicts 
are practically eliminated. If teacher assignments have to be changed or 
a section eliminated, the coupons provide the names, and revision can be 
made without delay. Perhaps the best criterion is that it works and has 
been in use in a school of 2200-2400 students for the past years. It is a 
“manual” method of doing the job that is often done by machines in 
larger systems. 


Summary of the presentation made by MUREL G. BURDICK 


Xn start for the senior high school begins with the individual in 
his civics class at the ninth-grade level in the junior high school. Here 
the student receives a semester's training in occupational civics and 
decides from this course what he would like to do. He also writes a 
biography which is helpful to the senior high-school counselors. At the 
ninth-grade level the following tests are given: Kuder Preference; 
Stanford Achievement in English and Arithmetic; Differential aptitudes, 
clerical speed and accuracy, mechanical reasoning, space relations. The 
balance of the battery of tests is given in the eleventh grade. Usually 
this is the Otis Test and occasionally the Binet tests are used. These 
prove very helpful to the senior high-school counselors. 

We have a staff of four counselors, who meet with the students and 
parents of our four junior high schools in evening meetings. Usually 
the principal and the director of vocational education also attend these 
meetings and speak to the parents concerning the over-all high-school 
program. The students are divided into two groups, the college and the 
non-college. In these meetings, the real questions come out from parents 
and students. With these questions in mind, the counselors work out a 
choice of study for the individual student. At one of our junior high 
schools, a meeting with the parents and students is held. These con- 
ferences are really on an individual basis with each student since all 
test data are available. A tentative program, worked out ahead of time in 
the civics class, is much more satisfactory. Individual adjustments are 
made to meet changing requirements of students so long as it is possible 
to provide a program that will conform to the needs of the students 
and the requirements for graduation. 


Murel G. Burdick is Principal of the Muskegon Senior High School in Muskegon, 
Michigan. 
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In the tenth and eleventh grades, the counselors see each student, and, 
at the tenth-grade level, make out a three-year plan of work which 
includes the two majors and minors that are required of students seeking 
admission to college. However, we require two majors and minors for 
all graduates, but the non-college student may have different fields than 
those required for college. 

The twelfth-grade pupils must all have their credits checked by the 
registrar (a member of the office staff) to make sure that they have the 
required courses and correct number of hours. If there are any questions 
relative to counseling, the student is referred to a counselor. The form 
used for the checking of credits appears on the opposite page. 

After all the choice of study cards are received and the probable failure 
list are in the office, clerks tabulate all the subjects and from these the 
principal draws up a schedule. After the schedule is drawn, the counse- 
lors proceed to schedule the students in classes. 

Last spring we tried a new plan of scheduling with machine 
scheduling. We had our cabinet-making department build us a large 
scheduling board which is in several sections and is big enough to take 
a card 73%” x 314” in the pockets. In fact this schedule board is an 
enlarged schedule with room for all the students to be scheduled in 
the pockets. On each card is printed the subject, teacher number, 
student number, teacher's name, and room number. The first cards 
to be made up were the student master cards which contain the stu- 
dent’s name, code number, counselor number, sex, IQ, and grade. Next, 
a home-room card is made up for each student. In scheduling a stu- 
dent, first, the master card is picked up from pockets, next the home- 
room card, and then the following cards for subjects and study halls. 
When the person is through, he may have a pack of eight cards 
which are kept together and ready to go to the service bureau.’ I 
might say that all our groupings for English are homogeneous. We 
find that, due to this, many other classes are grouped this way, such as 
science, mathematics, and social studies. 

Ordinarily we would plan to hire one of our clerks to spend the 
summer copying schedule cards for the student and making card tabs 
out for classroom teachers. Now with the use of machine copying, 
we have teachers class lists, home-room lists, and individual student 
schedules ready in a matter of days. 

About August 15, we sent the proposed schedule to every parent 
and asked our counselors to come back two weeks early. They met 
with all the students who needed schedule changes and made any 
correction necessary. Along with new enrollees we sent corrections in 
and new enrollments. This was done on the Tuesday before school 
started. On Friday of the same week before Labor Day we had all the 
class lists, student schedule cards, and home-room lists. For each stu- 
dent, a coded IQ was available as well as the alphabetical lists. I 








1A service organization that has all of the equipment to work with punched cards. 
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REGISTRATION FOR GRADUATION 


Print your name just as you 
will want it on your diploma FIRST NAME 





MIDDLE NAME LAST NAME 











Address: Parent 
Telephone Course 
5 10 15 Final 
Do you expect to go to college? If so, where? 
If you are taking a (College Preparatory Course, General Course) , what will be 
your sequences? 
Four-year Two-year 
Three-year Two-year 
SUBJECTS YOU ARE TAKING SUBJECTS YOU WILL TAKE 
rHIS SEMESTER NEXT SEMESTER: 
SUBJECT CREDIT SUBJECT CREDIT 


Number of credits on the books at the present time 


Additional number needed for graduation 


Will you graduate from summer school? - - - - - - 

I understand that I must enroll in the required and elective subjects which are 
listed on this form and also on my choice of study card which is made out at 
this time, if I plan on graduating in , . If I do not take these 
elective subjects I must be certain to take other full credit subjects that do not 
affect my major and minor requirements. This change must be approved by 
the counselors. If I fail in any subject which I am now taking or plan to take 
next semester or in summer school, I understand that this may change my 


status for graduation in 
Date SIGNED 


Home Room 
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can't begin to tell you how appreciative the teachers were of these 
accurate lists and the availability of the IQ on the first day. True 
by copying schedules all summer we had lists or packs of tabs ready 
for each teacher, but many times more errors occured when each schedule 
was hand copied. 

Some schools feel that the best method of scheduling for the student 
is to allow the student to pick his teachers. I can see that is a more 
democratic procedure, but having tried this in another system, I find 
that, after the popular teacher's schedule is full, students must take 
second and third choices. It creates a feeling among teachers that 
doesn’t help morale as can well be understood. 

I feel the strength in our plan of scheduling lies in the conference 
with the students that the counselor has and with the close follow up 
by the parents as they are aware of the course the student is pursuing 
from year to year. Of course, they have the over-all view from the three- 
year sequence card, but failures enter in as well as changes that may 
be beneficial to the students program. 

Of course, we are pleased with the time saving element of the use 
of machine-made schedules and lists and we feel the cost reasonable 
when we figure the salary of one clerk as well as the time saving in the 
overall program. We believe the time taken in scheduling is just as 
great as scheduling by other means. 


WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Frank J. Hurley, Superintendent, Northern Valley Regional 
High School, Demarest, New Jersey 


Summary of the presentation made by MARY LOUISE MANN 


Making Library Services Effective in the School Program 


Is THE educational program of today, the school library plays an 
important role. There is an increasing trend among educators to recog- 
nize the desirability of improving school libraries and their services. 
We should, then, examine and evaluate these services in order to make 


Mary Louise Mann is Librarian of North Central High School in the Metropolitan 
School District of Washington Township, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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them more effective. Some of the goals of good library service are: 
to enrich the curriculum; to promote interest in reading and to form 
good reading habits; to teach the use of books and libraries; to stimulate 
intellectual curiosity and independent thinking; to teach discrimination 
of choice, development of personal tastes, and a sense of values; and 
to guide students in solving their personal problems. 

Three minimum essentials for attaining these goals are: materials, 
physical facilities, and personnel. The integrated curriculum of the 
modern school requires that both pupils and teachers have access to a 
wide variety of instructional materials. There is a noticeable trend 
throughout the country to make the school library an instructional 
materials center. Here books, pamphlets, pictures, periodicals, films, 
filmstrips, maps, globes, recordings, slides, and all types of materials 
are centrally housed, cataloged, and prepared for use. Textbooks alone, 
regardless of their worth, can no longer be considered adequate as a 
medium of instruction. Instead, teachers are becoming increasingly 
aware of the need to employ many types of materials to enrich their 
teaching, and to meet the range of abilities, interests, and needs of 
students. These materials should be up-to«late, accurate, attractive in 
format, easily accessible, and well organized for effective use. Pro- 
vision for these materials presupposes an adequate budget which will 
allow for growth and improvement. 

The second minimum essential is adequate library quarters and 
equipment. These include reading rooms to accomodate ten to fifteen 
per cent of the enrollment; conference rooms; workrooms; storage space; 
facilities for housing, preparing, and processing audio-visual materials; 
preview room; and listening rooms. The library should be centrally 
located; equipped with modern, comfortable furniture; and well lighted 
and ventilated. It has often been said that the school library should be 
the most attractive room in the building. If it is to function properly 
as an activity center, it should be orderly, colorful, restful, and inviting— 
a place where pupils want to go for enjoyment, study, recreation, and 
guidance. It needs the kind of physical set-up that will result in 
effective use. 

The third minimum essential is library personnel. Regardless of 
how good the materials and physical facilities may be, the library 
cannot function adequately unless there is a professionally trained 
librarian in charge. She should know librafy materials and the tech- 
niques for selecting, obtaining, organizing, and using them. The school 
librarian is trained both as a teacher and librarian. She knows and 
understands adolescents; uses the techniques of good teaching; keeps 
informed about all school activities, both curricular and cocurricular; 
anticipates the needs of students and teachers, and induces them to 
make full use of library resources. Since she is one teacher who has 
contact with the administrator, the entire teaching staff, and all the 
pupils in the school, she has a great responsibility and a broad op- 
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portunity for service. Sufficient clerical and student help as well as 
centralized cataloging and processing in a large system should be 
provided to free the librarian from routine, clerical duties and to 
enable her to devote the major part of her time to serving pupils and 
faculty and promoting the use of the library. In large schools addi- 
tional professional asSistance is necessary. 


INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE SERVICE 

Assuming that thosé responsible for the school program are cog- 
nizant of the above mentionel goals and have made adequate provision 
for the three minimum essentials of a good library, let us consider some 
of the means for making school library services more effective. These 
are four-fold, involving students, teachers, librarians, and administrator. 

Of prime importance to the students is integrated instruction in the 
use of library materials. The librarian not only gives library orienta- 
tion lessons, but also actually teaches the use of such tools as the card 
catalog, encyclopedias and special reference books, the Readers’ Guide, 
and the vertical file as the need arises. She keeps constantly in mind 
the goal of making students independent library users and attempts 
to instill library habits which will carry over into adulthood and develop 
into a lifetime of library usage. This can lead to recreation in its 
broadest sense through the joys of spontaneous reading and meaningful 
use of leisure time. 

How to encourage a wider use of the library by students and teachers 
is one of the chief concerns of the school librarian. Perhaps the best 
way to do this is to make certain that the library collection contains 
a wide variety of the best materials, carefully selected and well balanced. 
Giving students an opportunity to participate in the selection of mate- 
rials is most important because it will result in greater interest in and 
better use of materials. Furthermore, students’ programs need to be 
planned so that there will be time during the school day for browsing 
and free reading. 

Teachers, also, should be included in book selection. Since they 
are specialists in their fields, they are able to advise the librarian as to 
the best and most recent materials available and will be more likely to 
use these materials when they are obtained. The teacher and the 
librarian together can plan units of instructional materials to supple- 
ment and enrich the curriculum and contribute to cocurricular needs. 
Together they can arrange for classroom collections, departmental 
libraries, and more effective use of audio-visual materials. From the 
teacher as well as from cumulative records, the librarian can glean 
much helpful information about the reading interests, abilities, and 
habits of students, thus becoming more adept in giving reading, social, 
and vocational guidance. In motivating teachers to use the library, 
the librarian is also getting teachers to motivate their students to use 
the library. Involving both students and teacher in the selection 
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of library materials for information, inspiration, and recreation means 
education in its more informal aspect, through the widening of horizons. 

There are many things a school librarian can do to promote effective 
library service. Some of these are preparing bibliographies and reading 
lists; publicizing the library and its activities; organizing and directing 
a simple system by which books and other materials are cataloged 
and made easily accessible; cooperating with all departments in carry- 
ing out the objectives of the school; knowing and using as well as 
encouraging students to use the public library; assisting with reference 
problems; stimulating the desire to read good books, newspapers, and 
magazines; developing reading tastes; and encouraging reading for 
pleasure and profit. The constant aim of the library is to make its 
full resources quickly and easily available to the largest possible number 
of individuals, both as tools for learning and for living. The librarian 
should be included in curriculum planning committees and serve as 
a resourch consultant. When new libraries and school buildings are 
being planned, she should meet with the architect and be given an 
opportunity to make suggestions regarding library facilities. 

In the final analysis, much of the effectiveness of school library 
service depends upon the administrator. His understanding and inter- 
ests are often the key to the whole program. It is his responsibility to 
interpret the library program to the superintendent and school board 
and to solicit adequate financial support. In planning the school pro- 
gram, he must see that librarians and teachers are given sufficient time 
to develop effective library service. The administrator's knowledge of 
the goals and objectives, the strengths and weaknesses of the library 
service, and his encouragement of the use of the library will help im- 
measurably in making the library a really vital part of the school. 


Summary of the presentation made by GALEN JONES 


New Teaching Materials on American Capitalism and Free Enterprise 


‘ee is an increasing awareness of the necessity for giving eco- 
nomic understanding to the future citizen in a highly complex economy. 
Since the close of World War II, the emiyent leaders of economic 
thought who constitute the Committce for Economic Development 
have issued a number of studies and reports which have had wide 
influence. Among other emphases in their public pronouncements, 
they highlighted the need for more effective teaching of economics 
as a part of general education. With aid from the Committee for 
Economic Development, the Joint Council on Economic Education 
was founded in 1949 in order to promote the economic education of 


Galen Jones is Director of the Council for Advancement of Sccondary Education, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C 
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teachers through workshops as well as through the curriculum activities 
of state and regional economic councils. Schools and teachers in 
virtually all areas of the United States are now feeling the upgrading 
effects of the Joint Council's program. 

One of the outcomes of these activities was the burgeoning of 
teacher requests for effectual instructional materials in economics for 
use in the classroom. The National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals was alert to these solicitations of teachers; therefore, in 
establishing the Council for Advancement of Secondary Education in 
1953 as an agency for research and curriculum development, they speci- 
fied that the Council's first project was to be a Study on Economic 
Education. 

The Council began work in late 1954 by launching two research 
studies. These were designed to find better answers to two questions: 
(1) What are the economic understandings required of all citizens 
in a free society? and (2) by what economic terminology is the citizen 
confronted in his daily reading of newspapers and magazines? The 
findings, reported respectively in two monographs entitled Key Under- 
standings in Economics and Economics in the Press, have guided the 
Council's staff and authors in their current development of teaching- 
learning units in economics. 

In the preparation of teaching-learning units the Council started 
with one on foundations of capitalism and another on contrasting 
economic systems. The writing is being done by professional economists 
who are sensitive to the high-school program and problems. To the 
extent feasible they are building the respective units around actual 
situations of an economic nature commonly faced by youth. Aware 
of the complexity of many economic topics, they are striving for clarity 
and ready comprehension by cogent organization of subject matter 
including graphic, verbal, and pictorial illustration. Our goal is an 
objective, impartial, and fair presentation of each unit in language that 
the learner will understand. 

The processes employed in the development of the first unit, American 
Capitalism: An Introduction for Young Citizens, published in March 
1958, tell much about its final quality. The first draft of the booklet 
was written by two economists during the summer and early fall of 
1956. The manuscript was then submitted to representatives of various 
groups in the economy for searching criticism. In the light of these 
evaluations, the authors made ready a revised draft for experimental 
use in selected classrooms. 

The printed “Special Edition for Schools” was tried out during April 
and May 1957 in 106 senior high schools in 44 states by 118 teachers 
in 192 classes with slightly more than 5900 students. At the same 
time better than 200 selected leaders from all aspects of the economy 
reviewed the unit. Comprehensive reports recieved from both the 
teachers and the representative leaders contained numerous helpful 
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criticisms and suggestions. These resulted in a reorganized and revised 
unit which went in October 1957 to those who had been most penetrat- 
ing in their proposals. Only then was the final draft of the unit made 
by our editor in consultation with the authors. We believe we have 
come close to realizing our goal which was to produce a unit notable 
alike for its sound content, teachability, and lucid style. 

The second teaching-learning unit, Capitalism and Its Competitors, 
has been written by Dr. Meno Lovenstein, Professor of Economics, The 
Ohio State University. Following procedures similar to those employed 
in developing the first unit, it should be ready for experimental use in 
schools during the fall of 1958. Five additional units have been 
projected. These are: 

1. Business Enterprise in the American Economy 
2. Agriculture in the American Economy 

3. Labor in the American Economy 

4. Money and Banking 

5. The United States and the World Economy 

Thus the booklet now available, American Capitalism: An Intro- 
duction for Young Citizens, is the first of a series of booklets on eco- 
nomics designed to meet the challenge of a crucial situation. On the 
one hand, there is increasing awareness of the necessity for giving 
economic understanding to the future citizen in a highly complex 
economy. But, on the other hand, there is already an overfull cur- 
riculum which will make room for additional materials only if they 
are so manifestly essential, sound, and teachable as to warrant in- 
corporation into existing courses; hence, CASE’s decision to develop 
a series of booklets rather than a textbook of standard size. Judging 
from the responses of the several hundred competent teachers and lead- 
ers who have participated in the development of the Council's first 
unit, we believe our series can make a major contribution to economic 
education in this country. 


Summary of the presentation made by DONALD I. WOOD 


Effective Ways of Handling the Hot-Rod Driver 


Is Ir SKILL oR Driver ATTITUDE? 


H E WAS a good kid, a young citizen every inch of the way! He was 
the same genuinely friendly and courteous fellow on the street, in 
school, or wherever you saw him. He was a perfect conversationalist, 
even when driving. He was a good driver too—everyone always said 
he was expert at handling a car. He could maneuver out of tight 


Donald I. Wood is Associate in Safety Education in the National Commission on 
Safety Education of the National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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traffic situations in which less skillful drivers would have been caught. 
Then why did he have to die at the wheel? 

Those who saw the accident said he pulled right out from behind 
a truck and just as he came along side it, he ran head on into another 
car coming from the opposite direction. Why? Was it poor attitude? 
Was it lack of manipulative ability at the wheel? Was it lack of 
knowledge of traffic laws? 

Is a wholesome attitude the most important thing? Or, can the 
skillful driver “out-guess” and “out-maneuver” everybody else, even 
though his attitude isn’t exactly what it should be? Obviously, in 
this typical tragedy neither attitude nor skill alone was enough. 

Most drivers attest to the fact that, from time to time, they have been 
compelled to slow down or stop because an approaching vehicle, passing 
another, was coming directly toward them at full speed. 


Ir Is PREPARATION FOR LIFE ADJUSTMENT 


Being a competent member of traffic society is not JUST having a 
good attitude; nor is it JUST being skillfull at the wheel. There is 
more to the development of highway citizenship than JUST acquiring 
a good attitude or manipulative skill. Just as in any other phase of 
citizenship, we acquire competence through appropriate and purposeful 
learning experiences. Education for life adjustment today must in- 
clude education to become a competent member of traffic society. Is 
not learning to judge distance and speed of moving trafic functional 
education for life adjustment? 


To develop driving proficiency, sequential learning experiences should 
provide for personal growth in at least these ways: 


1. Knowledge—of the car and how and why it runs and what it can and 
cannot do; of roads; of weather and driving conditions; of traffic laws and sound 
practices; of one’s personal characteristics as related to traffic behavior; and of 
the ability to judge space relationships between moving and fixed objects. 

2. Good traffic habits, such as giving signals, manipulating vehicle controls 
accurately, and constantly observing changing traffic conditions. 

3. Skillful maneuvering of the car in accordance with ever-changing traffic 
patterns. 

4. An understanding attitude which includes appreciation of varied abilities 
of people to recognize traffic situations and to act soundly regarding them— 
sportsmanship and an intelligent effort to keep pace with advancing traffic 
laws and highway and vehicle design. 
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HOW BENEFICIAL ARE STUDENT OR TEACHER EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS? 


CuHairMAN: George D. Lange, Principal, Hershey High School, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania 


DIsCUsSANTs: 
C. W. Jones, Principal, Bexley High School, Columbus, Ohio 
Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, Fair Lawn High School, Fair Lawn, 
New Jersey 


Summary of the presentation made by RUFIN W. BOYD 
Student Exchange 


he editor of our local daily was treating me to a cup of coffee 
in a downtown grill when a dozen fine appearing, neatly dressed| young 
people came in for refreshments. He studied them for a moment, 
then said, “That's a mighty good looking group of young folks. Must 
be some of the exchange students you're having in your school this 
week.” Exchange students they were, and they had just appeared at 
a meeting of business and professional men where they had continued 
to build up the fine impression they had made upon the whole 
community. 

For each of the last six years, an exchange group of thirty of our 
juniors and seniors has gone to school for two weeks in a fairly distant 
city that provided considerable contrast to our own in geography, 
climate, industry, and even dialect. The principal of the host school 
had arranged a course of subjects for each of our fifteen boys and 
fifteen girls that very closely approximated the one taken at home. 
Each student lived in the home of the host who later came as a guest to 
our school. All exchange students were carefully selected by a faculty 
committee on the basis of scholarship and good citizenship. Some of 
the applicants who were in need financially were aided by local service 
clubs. At the conclusion of each year’s program, a general evaluation 
was made consisting of a survey of opinions on the merits of the ex- 
change program by students, parents, teachcrs, and members of the 
community at large. The results indicate shat the student exchange 
program not only benefits the students directly involved, but also has 
a wholesome, morale-building effect upon the entire student body as 
well as the community. Teachers who have served’ as chaperones of 
the groups and have firsthand knowledge and experience are unanimous 
in expressing enthusiastic endorsement of the project. All are happy 
to see attention focused on the accomplishments of students who 
represent high scholarship and good citizenship. 


Rufin W. Boyd is Principal of Lincoln High School in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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The student benefits educationally as geography takes on new signifi- 
cance, as historical names and places come to life, as the culture and 
customs of the new locale reveal themselves in a new light. He learns 
of the economic and social problems characteristic of the section, and 
gains a deeper insight into the questions perplexing the nation as a 
whole. He benefits socially as he makes enduring friends and finds 
that he must live up to the standard expected of an “exchangee.” 
He gains poise and self confidence as he appears before study groups 
and speaks of the history, geography, culture, and industry of his own 
town. His participation in the family life of his host gives him widened 
horizons and sympathetic understanding, and his work in school re- 
quires that he make himself adaptable to new personalities and sur- 
roundings. My own son and daughter, participants in two different 
exchanges, look back upon their experiences and say, “That's when 
we really grew up.” 

The student body as a whole takes part in the over-all planning 
for the entertainment of the visitors. General assemblies and outdoor 
events that involve the whole school are a part of the schedule. 
Everyone contributes toward creating a favorable impression upon the 
guests who are made to feel that the entire school is acting as host. 
Mutual good will prevails. 

There are beneficial results apparent in the public relations pro- 
gram also. People in the community enjoy reading about the activities 
of the guest students, and are willing to cooperate whenever called 
upon. They, too, like the emphasis upon what the “good” students are 
doing. 

Teachers and administrators benefit, too. There is a valuable ex- 
change of ideas in procedures and classroom techniques, in methods 
of administering the school, in systems of keeping records, in making 
out programs, in assigning various tasks, in financing projects, and in 
developing printed forms to expedite clerical work. We have learned 
much from each exchange school. 

However, in order to receive the maximum benefit from a student 
exchange program, certain precautions should be taken. Tours of 
industries and famous landmarks are highly desirable, but should 
be arranged so that a minimum of time will be lost from actual class 
work. Social activities must be held to a prescribed limit, or this 
factor will soon throw the schedule out of balance and draw some 
unfavorable comment. Then too, it is essential that plenty of time 
be allowed for family living so that the primary source of benefit 
will not suffer. When a board member asked my son if there had been 
too much interruption in his school work he replied, “This time schedule 
may have been interrupted a bit, but the learning process was 
continuous.” 


In a day of sputniks and missiles, when there is a hue and cry for 
a crash program in science, it is more important than ever that we 
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maintain a balance in our courses of study so that there will not be 
a neglect of the humanities. People must learn to understand each 
other so that they can live together in a spirit of good neighborliness. 
Mutual understanding follows the student exchange program. Re- 
unions of exchange groups, visits of parents to each other, and an 
enduring flow of correspondence between participants testify to the 
lasting benefits of this program. As Cecil John Rhodes wrote in his 
will, “Educational relations make the strongest ties.” 


Summary of the presentation made by A. C. WOODBURN 
Teacher Exchange 


‘ine teacher exchange program has accomplished much international 
good will and fostered good international relations at the grass roots 
level. It has placed in foreign countries ambassadors without port- 
folio—but with instructions—who are educated in the American way 
of life to a degree which is above average, who are trained in getting 
along with people, and who are of necessity conservative in ideas and 
pretense. These teachers, exchanged with foreign countries, have been 
able to undo some of the ideas fostered and implanted by American 
movies and pretentious, selfish tourists, as well as irresponsible men 
in uniform. 

The foreign teachers who have exchanged to the United States, 
have been able to see our country as it really exists and establish roots 
in communities, even though they are temporary roots, to feel and see 
a true picture of the way we live and think. These foreign exchange 
teachers also are impressed with the immensity of America and the 
freedoms which we take for granted. The ideas instilled in the, albeit 
few, school pupils by these foreign teachers as to the worth of these 
freedoms has a tremendous leavening effect on all youth and may be a 
positive factor in alleviating some of our national complacency. 

The exchange program offers an opportunity to the individual teacher, 
both American and foreign, to expand the base of their experiences 
and to study other countries’ customs, habits, geography, philosophy, 
and any other facet of nationality in which they are interested. It is a 
rare opportunity for persons who usually cannot afford a year of travel 
and foreign study to combine these two luxuries while being of service 
and in positions to study the national sociology at firsthand. 

This teacher growth is not without cost to the school. The whole 
program is not an unmixed blessing. Usually there is required for 
exchange teachers, both American and foreign, a longer period of in- 
doctrination and orientation in the new school prior to the teacher 
becoming very effective. Many of the teachers who come to America 


A. C. Woodburn is Principal of the Alamogordo High School in Alamogordo, New 
Mexico 
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are so used up by speaking engagements that they miss school up 
to twenty per cent of the time, and even though they may not be absent 
from school, the preparation for ambassadorship and their own curiosity 
to see as much of America as possible, saps energy which might be used 
in teaching or preparation for teaching. This is not so prevalent in 
cases of American teachers going abroad but it is more prevalent in 
the case of foreign teachers coming to America. 

The dissimilarity of certification requirements is a recognized prob- 
lem. It has been projected by some authorities that impacts to raise 
certification requirements as well as pay in some countries have been 
due to the exchange of teachers. The dissimilarity of school terms often 
puts teachers on a poor schedule to allow time for proper orientation. 
The dissimilarity in pay scale and the currency exchange rate places 
some teachers in an embarrassing position. 

In summation, I would say the exchange program has succeeded in 
improving international relations at the grass roots level. It has also 
permitted many teachers a growth experience which has been valuable 
to them and to their educational effort. The program has cost the 
school in release time, indoctrination, and dissimilarity of teacher 
training and educational aims. 


WHAT KIND OF ATHLETIC PROGRAM IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Charlotte C. Lehman, Principal, Bloomington Junior High 
School, Bloomington, Minnesota 


DiscussANTs: 
Jonathan L. Lowe, Principal, Beverly Hills Junior High School, 
Huntington, West Virginia 
Peter Solar, Principal, McKinstry Junior High School, Waterloo, 
lowa 


Summary of the presentation made by GORDON E. DANNELS 


F THE school is a democratic institution in the real meaning of 
that term, there is need for positive planning and study on all levels 
of the place of athletics in our schools. Agreeing that there is a need, 
it follows that it is necessary to build a philosophy of education aimed 
to meet these needs of age, physical requirements, and emotional growth 
in the junior high school. Organizing the junior high-school program is 
one of the most important things we do, but the program must have 


Gordon E. Dannels is Principal of the Swissvale Junior High School in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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close and adequate supervision. There is no reason for agreeing with 
our critics who feel that football does not belong in a junior high- 
school program any more than any other sport. You will find it regu- 
lates itself very well under proper organization and leadership. 

The program of athletics in any state should be tied to the program 
of education. However, we should not disturb the useful programs 
we now have. Rather, we should try to improve them for the benefit 
of these young people. Thought should be given not to more and 
enlarged sports programs so much as to that of getting more young people 
to participate. It is agreed that they need emotional and physical 
outlets and should be subjected to a wisely directed program of intra- 
mural and interscholastic athletics. 

An athletic program to be of any value must have an educational 
objective if it is worth making a part of our school program. We read 
a great deal about the public demanding interscholastic sports for their 
entertainment. Midget sports of some kind or another are found in 
most every community in the USA. There are always some very vo- 
cal pressure groups that strongly believe in interscholastic athletics 
as one of the main objectives of the secondary school. These interests 
are getting into our athletic program. Perhaps it can be said here that 
because of our poor public relations in intramurals as contrasted to 
the more favorable publicity of interscholastic events, our parents an«d 
friends of the schools are unable to give us the same enthusiasms about 
intramural sports. 

If education has a responsibility compared to that of other great 
social institutions, the principal should be charged with the responsibility 
of administering the athletic program in the school, and he must have 
an understanding great enough to implement a program beneficial to 
boys and girls. Such a program or activity must be one that has been 
tested as to whether it contributes to the education of our young 
people. Through a competent staff of coaches and teachers it will be 
possible to supervise and control these sports and have them done in 
a better manner. 

In Pennsylvania interscholastic athletics for secondary schools are 
under the direction and supervision of a state board of control. This 
board is composed of principals from the various districts of the state. 
A constitution and by-laws govern all phases of the sports program as 
related to interscholastic competition. , 

In setting up a program in the junior high school, some consideration 
should be given to the following areas: establish scholastic requirements 
for the right to compcte; establish criteria to be used in the selection 
of coaches and physical education teachers; limit the number of games 
and length of time in each sport; play all interscholastic games in the 
afternoon without interrupting the school; have no championships or 
playoffs; limit awards to the athlete to a letter or its equivalent; con- 
sider limiting contact sports by weight and in track have weight classes; 
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increase emphasis on intramural sports along with a better public re- 
lations program; and provide proper facilities to meet all of the 
requirements of the program. 

There is a need for positive planning on all levels of control. The 
department of public instruction of the state should take the lead 
toward integrating the program of intramural and interscholastic sports. 
The principals should at all times continue to work with the existing 
agencies of control in the district and state programs, but they need 
most to exhibit personal leadership in their particular areas. The pur- 
pose of activities for boys and girls should be forever uppermost in 
their minds. Sports are for the development of boys and girls, for 
their fun, education, health, and enjoyment—for their emotional and 
physical growth, and not solely for entertainment or exploitation. 


Summary of the presentation made by Ralph R. LESTER 


c IS both important and timely that we should give some thought 
and study to the topic, “What Kind of Athletic Program in the Junior 
High School?” Many junior high schools are currently re-evaluating 
their athletic activities, others are in beginning stages of developing 
an athletic program. Also, what the athletic program at the junior 
high-school level embodies varies widely among different schools, de- 
pending primarily on the educational philosophy of each school. This 
variation may range from little or no athletic activity, either intramural 
or interscholastic, to an extensive program in which athletics are over- 
emphasized in relation to other activities and the educational philosophy 
of the school. Somewhere between these two extremes, we should be 
able to find certain concepts which would serve as fundamental guide- 
posts in developing an acceptable program of athletics in the junior 
high school. 

There should be a definite need for an athletic program in the 
school. Early teenage youth possess an abundance of energy and natural 
tendencies toward physical activity. What could better satisfy these 
urges and desires of youth than a well-balanced program of athletics, 
organized properly and supervised adequately? In addition, this type 
of program would afford worth-while activities for many youth who 
have too much leisure time. The number of persons participating in 
athletic programs sponsored by schools, churches, Little Leagues, YMCA, 
and civic clubs shows that voluntary participation in sports compares 
quite favorably with the number who elect to participate in other 
activities. 

The athletic program should have clearly defined objectives. On the 
junior high-school level, winning a championship should not be the 
primary purpose of the program, although the honor of winning may 


Ralph R. Lester is Principal of the Junior High School in Ponca City, Oklahoma. 
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enhance school pride and prestige. Opportunities for everyone to 
participate and receive training in the fundamental skills of various 
sports are of major importance. Development of physical fitness, good 
health, mental alertness, social relationships, ethical conduct, and 
spiritual growth are personal values to be gained. Creating good attitudes 
of competition based on ideals of fair play, good sportsmanship, giving 
and taking according to the rules of the game, and respect for worthy 
opponents are desirable aims also. 

Financial assistance for the athletic program should be provided by 
the board of education. Usually the income from ticket sales to junior 
high-school games is not sufficient to pay the costs of an adequate 
athletic program. Where this deficit exists, the program must be cur- 
tailed or a money raising project must be instituted to get the necessary 
funds. Neither procedure affords more than a temporary solution to the 
problem. At the present time, some boards of education help finance the 
athletic programs in their junior high schools, contributing aid on the 
premise that the program is an integral part of the school offering and 
merits financial support comparable to aid given to non-athletic ac- 
tivities. Other boards will adopt this policy when they become con- 
vinced of the values to be derived from a planned program of athletics. 

The athletic program should be directed by a competent supervisory 
staff. All coaching personnel must be regular members of the teaching 
staff, employed and compensated by the board of education. In addition 
to the educational qualifications required for classroom teachers, coaches 
must have playing experience and a technical knowledge of the sports 
they teach, including an understanding of the rules of these sports. 
Personality and character traits must be of the best. A thorough under- 
standing of the capabilities of junior high-school boys is essential in 
preventing exploitation of individual players and teams. 

School authorities should retain full control over the athletic program. 
Non-school organizations may not sponsor any school team and no non- 
teaching personnel may serve as coach for any school team. Authority 
for directing the athletic program may well be vested in one person, 
either the principal or athletic director, depending on the plan or or- 
ganization followed within the school. Many conflicts and misunder- 
standings may thus be avoided and smoother coordination of all school 
activities be achieved. 

Schedules of games for junior high-school teams should be limited. 
Because of physical immaturity and lack of experience of players, it 
seems advisable to consider certain limitations when scheduling competi- 
tive games for junior high-school teams. Attempt to schedule teams 
representing nearby towns and avoid long trips which require players 
to miss more school. Good spacing of dates of games eliminates too 
frequent breaks in class work. Adopting a policy of “no-tournament” 
participation solves the problem of prolonged periods of absence. Avoid 
late starting times of games which would keep players away beyond 
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regular hours on school nights. Finally, consider the physical stamina 
of younger players and adhere to national recommendation as to time 
limits for junior high-school contests. 

There should be some form of insurance protection against injuries 
to players. Although costs of insurance protection for players par- 
ticipating in athletics prohibits many schools from obtaining it, players 
may be encouraged to buy for themselves some type of student accident 
policy. Several of these policies include coverage during athletic partici- 
pation and the cost is reasonable. 


HOW CAN WE OBTAIN THE RIGHT SALARIES FOR PRINCIPALS? 


CuairMan: R. E. Brinkley, Director of Special Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville, Tennessee 


DISCUSSANTs: 
John J. Millane, Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Department 
of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 
Grant M. Bowler, Principal, Moapa Valley High School, Overton, 
Nevada 


Summary of the presentation made by G. MASON HALL 


When one tries to analyze the reason for the failure of salaries of 
secondary-school principals to maintain the same relative position with 
the salaries of teachers and superintendents, it is most difficult to arrive 
at specific causes. One can understand how this can be true in numberless 
local situations, but the pertinent question is why the lag exists on a 
national basis. I think that some of the causes may be as follows: 

1. For several years the direct emphasis by all of us in the profession 
has been placed on teacher shortage and the need for better salaries for 
classroom teachers. School administrators have undoubtedly worked just 
as hard and just as effectively as the teachers in trying to convince the 
public that sizeable raises were, and are, necessary. In so doing, did we 
not assume that proportionate increases would also be given to all 
administrators? 

2. For every existing secondary-school principalship, there are many 
very well-qualified classroom teachers who are probably quite certain 
they can do as well or better in the principalship than the man now 
holding that position. Furthermore, in order to have the opportunity 
to advance to administrator status, salary is relatively unimportant to 





G. Mason Hall is Principal of Edmonds Senior High School in Edmonds, 
Washington. 
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them. This can mean that, contrary to the situation concerning class- 
room teachers, there is no “shortage” of candidates for principalships. 
Superintendents and local boards of education are well aware of these 
facts, and, ever budget conscious, as they must be, often pay a lower 
salary than the position warrants. 


3. In most states, principal credentials are relatively easy to obtain; 
requirements should be carefully examined and standards raised if found 
to be necessary. 


4. Salary schedules for principals are relatively new and are generally 
established on a strictly local basis; too often they are set up with little 
study and few facts. Sometimes they are geared to salaries paid in 
neighboring districts of comparable size. When comparisons are made 
to salaries paid in “large districts,” the poorest possible criteria are found. 
Figures or tables rarely show the amount of preparation, number of 
years on the job, nor success in administration; they merely show the 
minimum, median, and maximum salaries paid. Such comparisons are 
not realistic. 

Closely allied to payment for administrative work and responsibility 
and all too often ignored or forgotten when salary tabulations are made 
is the amount of administrative, advisory, and clerical help that is neces- 
sary to do a truly efficient task; in many situations these are as imperative 
as salary consideration. 


5. What must be a large number of successful principals, highly 
regarded by their colleagues and the youth and citizens for whom they 
work are thoughtlessly discriminated against salary-wise because they 
have been long established in their present positions and it is known 
that they have no desire to move to another community or state; the easy 
way out is quite obvious—no more pay than is needed to keep them where 
they are. 


6. Remuneration for superintendents is frequently too low and the 
principals are, in such cases, likewise underpaid. 


7. It would seem to be apparent that only a small percentage of lay- 
folk know that a high-school principalship is a year-round job; full time, 
sixty hours or more per week (ask his family!). The National Education 
Association and our own National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals have made repeated studies and recommendations concerning 
salaries of teachers, principals, and superintendents. Most state education 
associations have made use of these studies to assist them in their 
attempts to bring these factual materials down to local levels. Our 
Association's latest leaflet entitled What Salary for You, approved 
October 1, 1957, is simple, direct, and factual. If followed, principals’ 
salaries would start on an upward trend at once. Have you seen to it that 
your local superintendent of schools and your board of school directors 
have copies of this leaflet? Are you sure that your state education asso- 
ciation is aware of this study and the excellent recommendations con- 
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tained therein? How much direction is your state principals’ association 
assigning toward the formulation of a sound recommendation based on 
this proposal? Is your state association making an “all-out” effort to 
obtain an increased membership in our National Association so that, 
through larger numbers dispersed throughout the states, we may have 
improved strength because more of us have valid and timely informa- 
tion? Remember that greater unity of honest purpose enhances the 
position of all of us. 

“Your state legislature may need to be made aware of the existing 
discrepencies between present salaries for teachers and those of secondary- 
school principals; most certainly the citizens and taxpayers of your 
community and state need to be kept well informed. 

The time lag between studies and recommendations and action on 
the home front should not discourage us too much, but rather it should 
tend to increase our efforts to see that a constant barrage of information 
is placed before those who can act in our behalf. 


Summary of the presentation made by HOWARD G. SPALDING 


3® interest in improving the compensation of high-school principals 
should extend beyond our immediate interests. We should be interested 
in upgrading the leadership of our secondary schools so that those who 
follow us will be more competent than we are. The primary interest of 
our National Association should be in improving both the qualifications 
and the status of secondary-school principals throughout the nation. 

Improvement in compensation of principals can result only from the 
intelligent use of facts. Those who determine salary policies are not 
likely to be influenced by sentiment. They can be influenced by the 
right facts presented clearly and effectivly. These facts include both 
those regarding the nature of the work done by principals in providing 
leadership for their schools and the economic facts which are pertinent 
to the problem. 

Most people, including school board members, have little understand- 
ing of the great variety of activities in which a principal engages or of 
the kinds of professional competency these activities require. The first 
step in attacking this problem should be to state clearly the “job 
specifications” of the principalship. Some help in preparing a statement 
of this kind can be obtained from the professional literature, but the 
specifications should be stated explicitly in terms of what a particular 
person does in a particular school. 

The problem of determining the right compensation for any worker, 
in business and industry as well as in education, is an extremely difficult 


Howard G. Spalding is Principal of the A. B. Davis High School in Mount Vernon, 
New York. 
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one. The American Management Association is, perhaps, the best single 
source of information regarding salaries and salary policies. Even a 
casual reading of their materials will convince anyone of the complexity 
of the task. Several guiding principles can be stated but only a few brief 
comments, all too inadequate because of limitations of space, can be 
made regarding each. 

The principal's salary should bear a proper relationship to the salaries 
of the people he supervises. Our association has recently published 
suggested ratios between the salaries of principals, vice-principals, and 
teachers which will be helpful in setting such differentials. 


The principal's salary should bear a proper relationship to the salaries 
of other administrators in the system. In a large system, the determina- 
tion of proper relationships between the salaries of administrators, 
supervisors, and other staff members is a difficult but important task. 

The principal's salary should bear a proper relationship to the salaries 
of people in business, industry, and the other professions with comparable 
education and responsibilities. A physician ministers to the physical 
health of from 500 to 1,000 people in his community. Should a high- 
school principal, who is responsible for the educational health of a similar 
number of young people hold an inferior position to the physician in 
educational qualifications or compensation? In making the necessary 
comparisons, all forms of compensation should, of ccurse, be considered 
—salary, vacations, sick leave, retirement, and other fringe benefits. A 
very great amount of work needs to be done to make available in usable 
form the facts that are needed for these comparisons. This is work to 
which our National Association should direct more of its efforts than 
has been done. 

The principal's salary should be adjusted to changes in the cost of 
living and to increases in income taxation. The cost of living has 
doubled since 1939. Income taxes were negligible at that time, but now 
they are a major factor in a principal's expenses. A clear presentation 
of the facts of the salary of a principalship in 1939 and what it should be 
today to compensate for these changes may be the most convincing single 
means for establishing the need for improvement of the salary of the 
position. 

The principal is entitled to share in the very great increase in 
prosperity experienced by our people in the last twenty years. To 
document this statement, it will be necessary to obtain and present 
clearly the facts concerning the increase in real per capita income that 
has occurred during this period. These facts are available and should 
be used. 

The principal should receive an income which bears a proper relation- 
ship to the incomes of the other people of his community. A principal 
probably should expect to rank in income in the upper twenty per cent 
of the people he serves if he is to maintain an economically respected 
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position in his community. The United States census reports contain 
quite detailed information on the distribution of family income for all 
of the larger communities as does the Sales Management Magazine which 
publishes an annual report giving current estimates of average family 
income. 


The responsibility for obtaining proper salaries for all members of 
his staff rests with the superintendent. If the superintendent accepts 
this responsibility, the principal—or in a larger system, a committee of the 
administrative staff—should work closely with him in preparing the 
facts on which a salary presentation can be based. If the superintendent 
does not assume this responsibility, the principal, either individually or 
in cooperation with other administrators, must seek an opportunity to 
present the facts to the board of education and to the public. The 
presentation should be made both orally and in writing. Graphical 
means of conveying the facts should be used whenever it is advantageous. 
The presentation should be kept on a thoroughly professional level. 


In thirty-one years as a high-school principal, I have never known 
a high-school student who aspired to the high-school principalship as 
his vocational goal. Until some of our able young people choose the 
principalship as their career, there is work to be done in educating 
the people as to the importance of the principalship and the compensa- 
tion which a principal should receive. 


MATERIALS USEFUL IN PREPARING SALARY PRESENTATIONS 


How To Determine a Principal's Salary. A folder prepared by the New York 
State Secondary-School Principals Association giving recommended formula for 
computing a principal's minimum salary and brief justification for this. New 
York State Teachers Association, 152 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, N. Y. 
Free. 


What Salary for You. A folder giving recommended salary policies, including 
suggested ratios of principals’ to teachers’ salaries in schools of small, medium, 
and large size. National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Free. 


Salaries and Salary Schedules of Urban School Employees, 1956-1957. 96 pp. 
Gives extensive data regarding salary trends for various professional positions 
and distributions of principals’ salaries in communities of various sizes. National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 50¢. 


Reports of Executive Compensation Service. Extensive and quite detailed re- 
ports of compensation in business and industry on all levels with job descriptions 
and information regarding the development of salary policies. Sold on a 
subscription basis. By special arrangement research and consultation service also 
available. American Management Association, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 
N. Y. 


Salaries of Certificated Employees in California Public Schools, 1956-1957. 
Gives distribution of salaries of teachers and administrators. California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif. Free. 
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Survey of Salary Schedules for Secondary-School Principals in 40 Cities, 1957. 
Summarizes factors to be taken into account in determining salaries and reports 
on trends in salary schedules. National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Professional Income of Engineers, 1955 (or possibly 1957). 32 pp. Gives 
extensive data concerning salaries of engineers in various types of employment 
and for various levels of experience. Engineers Joint Council, 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. $2. 

Teaching Salaries Then and Now. 96 pp. A thorough survey in which salaries 
of school employees and workers in other fields are compared over past 
fifty years. Extremely valuable. Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. Free. 

Survey of Buying Power. An annual report published in May of median 
family incomes for every city and county in the United States and other 
economic data for all principal centers of population. Sales Management 
Magazine, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. $5 per copy. 

Salary Reports. Extensive reports on distribution of salaries in business and 
industry. The Dartnell Corporation, Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chicago 
40, Ill. 

Reports on Earnings of Physicians and Medical Specialists. A biennial survey 
of earnings of workers in the medical profession, with comparisons with former 
years. Medical Economics, 210 Orchard St., East Rutherford, N. J. 

Economic Reports and other economic data. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., published a large amounr 
of data regarding salaries, wages, taxes, national productivity, and other eco- 
nomic information, some of which has value in preparing salary studies. 
The Board maintains an excellent library of economic reference works at this 
address. 

Economic Almanac. A source book of basic economic data. U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Annual Reports of Family Income. Extensive information regarding family 
incomes in communities throughout the United States. Standard Rate and 
Data Service, 1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 

Cost of Living Indices and other economic data. U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C. 
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HOW CAN WE MOTIVATE THE UNDER ACHIEVER IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL FOR BETTER ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE? 


CHAIRMAN: Donald Cawelti, Principal, Skokie School, Winnetka, Illinois 


DiscussANTs: 
Glenn C. Karlin, Principal, Raton Junior High School, Raton, New 
Mexico 
F. A. Sabish, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin 


Summary of the presentation made by O. E. BAKKE 


* AGES past, illness was considered to indicate the presence of an 
evil spirit within the individual. Medicine has come a long way since 
that time. Consider the complicated diagnosis used in our medical 
clinics of today to determine the causal factors of illness. 

At one time if a pupil did not achieve in schoolwork, he was considered 
to be dull; that is, of low intelligence. As medicine has progressed in 
its diagnosis of illness, so has education progressed in the study of the 
learning process. We realize now that non-achievement may be due to a 
myriad of factors, or combination of factors. Before it is possible, then, 
to motivate a school non-achiever the causal factors must be determined. 
These factors reside in the pupil, but are influenced by other factors 
such as school, home, and community. 

It is impossible to discuss thoroughly the above factors in a short 
article so I will touch on each briefly. What factors causing non-achieve- 
ment reside in the pupil? They may be of a mental nature, physical 
nature, or of an emotional nature. If non-achievement is due to low 
intelligence alone, not much can be done other than having an under- 
standing and well-trained teacher use appropriate materials to bring the 
pupil along at his normal rate. 

The physical factors may be defective eyesight, defective hearing, and 
the like. Such defects may be corrected, or class adjustments can be 
made to remedy the situation. In more serious cases, special classes may 
be needed to aid in improving achievement. 

Should the casual factors be emotional, then there may be one or a 
combination of factors involved. How does he feel about himself? How 
does he feel towards outside influences? Since the casual factors may be 
rather complex it becomes a clinical problem to diagnose. This will 
mean the use of all school facilities such as the counselor, the visiting 
teacher, the school nurse, the doctor, and, if available, the psychologist or 
psychiatrist. It may also be necessary to continue to use all of the 
services mentioned in order to solve a particular pupil situation. 


O. E. Bakke is Principal of the Phillips Junior High School in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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The emotional upsets of a child at the junior high-school-age level are 
probably the highest of any age group. It is here that rapid changes such 
as physical and social are taking place. These changes affect greatly 
the mental and the emotional health of youth. This is the age at which 
they differ most in maturity, in height, in weight, and so on. Yet this 
is also the age at which they wish to conform to the same pattern. 

The school plays a major role in the development of a pupil. In fact, 
the school and the classroom teacher occupy a strategic position in rela- 
tion to him. The school may be a casual factor for emotional disturbances 
and non-achievement. Is the attitude of the school personnel profes- 
sional? Is classwork geared to mass production, or is it geared to the 
individual pupil? 

What is the attitude of the community towards education? Is it willing 
to employ well-trained teachers; to provide these teachers with necessary 
materials? Is it willing to provide an adequate library, wholesome 
recreational facilities? Is it willing to provide well-trained counselors, 
visiting teachers, and other needed personnel? 

The home has the greatest contact with a child. What is the attitude 
of the home towards education? What is the emotional climate of the 
home? 

The above questions, and many others, must be answered before 
emotional disturbances can be eliminated. The school, the home, and 
the community provide the climate in which school achievement takes 
place. We must also bear in mind that a pupil is constantly perceiving 
and learning. It may not be what we want him to perceive and to 
learn, but it is there. The problem is to direct this learning into ap- 
proved channels. It is necessary to use understandable and challenging 
materials. It is necessary to establish goals that are purposeful to a 
child, goals that are attainable, goals that are forseeable to a child. The 
classroom teacher as mentioned before is in a strategic position. She 
should be aware of the problems facing each pupil. She should know and 
understand pupils so well that she can use the hidden drives latent in 
each. She should direct these drives into purposeful channels of learning. 


Summary of the presentation made by CLAYTON E. BUELL 


V Vito are the under-achievers in academic performance? The slow? 
The average? The gifted? None of us achieves to the limit of our 
ability. The under-achiever may be slow, average, or gifted. Our con- 
cern is for all the pupils, even though we are especially interested in the 
gifted. We have used many techniques for improving academic per- 
formance. And many have been generally successful. Some we have 
retained. Others, we use, but question. 


~ Clayton E. Buell is Assistant to the Associate Superintendent in Charge of Cur- 
riculum in the School District of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Why do pupils under-achieve? There are many reasons. First, it has 
been found that many adults frown on working up to capacity. The 
working man invented the slowdown, and, by absorption, the younger 
generation has learned this lesson well. We must instill in our pupils 
the necessity for giving a full day’s work for a full day's pay—and a 
little extra for good measure! 

A second attitude that undermines top-notch performance is the 
current disrespect shown those who use their brains effectively, the 
“eggheads."”" Many pupils have slowed down deliberately and worked 
for lower grades in order to be popular with their age-mates who scoff at 
hard work. 

Third, we teachers have insisted that the geniuses in our schools “learn 
to get along with others,” even at the expense of developing their 
specialized interests and intellect. We've insisted that they be broadened 
and their special gifts averaged out with the others in the class, but at 
what expense? 

Fourth, pupils sometimes have closed minds about their capabilities. 
They “just can’t do” arithmetic or something else—and “there's no use 
trying.” We have found, by action research, that open-mindedness can 
be taught. 

We can increase the academic performance of pupils if we change their 
attitudes in the four things mentioned above. We are doing some things, 
and we have done many, that are in the main, successful. I will mention 
only a few. There is a trend back toward homogeneous grouping for 
academic subjects. It is now recognized that heterogenous grouping 
and democracy are not synonomous. Remedial reading programs have 
been initiated for pupils of all levels who are not reading up to 
capacity, and, therefore, not achieving up to capacity. 

We are revising the curriculum constantly. In our city we are going 
beyond the normal revisions. We are studying the place of modern 
mathematics from the elementary school through senior high and college. 
Junior high- and senior high®chool teachers are studying cultural 
linguistics and its place in the curriculum. Curriculum committees and 
in-service courses are giving time to both of these. 

We know that pupil interest and pupil learning depend upon good 
teaching. If we improve the teaching, we motivate pupils to better 
achievement. 

We try many other ideas for motivating our pupils. Each technique 
improves achievement for one pupil or another. However, some pupils 
are not affected by any method we try—homework, honor rolls, athletic 
eligibility, retention after school, ridicule, praise, success, feeling of 
belonging, variety, television, etc. We have only partial answers to the 
problem. We need to know certain things. We need research. How 
can we reach the many whom we now can’t reach? To be specific, 
“How can we reach the non-conformist?” The customary devices don’t 
work on him. He doesn't care about homework or honor rolls. If he is 
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ineligible for athletics, he gets recognition from his own gang on the 
street. 

This past summer I attended a conference on the junior high school 
sponsored by New York University for the purpose of identifying prob- 
lems of the junior high school, and recommending action that should be 
taken.! Representative junior high-school people from all parts of the 
United States and Hawaii attended the Conference. It was my privilege 
to be chairman of a group that for two weeks discussed the problem of 
motivating the under-achiever in academic work. The group proposed 
that there be research and experimentation on this problem. It proposed 
a two-pronged attack: (1) a study of pupils in various groups to provide 
data for comparing the under-achiever with the achiever; and (2) 
experimentation to discover effective ways of increasing achievement for 
all types of pupils. 

The studies should show the effect of the following on the achieve- 
ment of pupils: (1) the teachers’ concepts of their roles in the educational 
experiences of their pupils; (2) the concepts held by the pupils of the 
purposes and value of their educational experiences; (3) the parents’ 
expectations of what the school should accomplish for their children; 
(4) the concepts of education held by community groups having planned 
programs for pupils; (5) the expectation of what education should do for 
pupils held by those who employ them part-time; and (6) the pupils’ 
concepts of the role of the teacher. 

While basic information is being gathered, experimental studies 
should be conducted to show the effect of many of the things we use 
on the achievement of individual pupils. 1 am referring to such things 
as remedial instruction; individual counseling; motivation devices (ef- 
fectiveness of eligibility rules for activities, marking systems, public 
recognition in non-academic areas, service, etc.); individual attention in 
class, individual instruction, supervised study; extracurricular activities 
(clubs, sports, student council, etc.); classroom organization (core, group- 
ing, etc.); methodology (materials and methods); modified curriculum; 
home work; study halls; inter-personal relations; parents (conferences, 
reports, participation, co-operation); and adequacy of professional prepa- 
ration for teaching junior high-school pupils. 

The group recognized that this two-prong study is important because 
it seeks to discover the attitudes and feelings of pupils and then relate 
experimental techniques to each pupil in the group—to the gifted, to 
the average, and to the low ability pupils, to the pupil coming from 
the low socio-economic level and other levels, to the non-conformers, to 
the pre-adolescent and to the early adolescent—through a period of years. 
The effect of what the school is doing for each individual is of much 
greater importance than is the average effect of a technique on a group. 
If such research is done, the schools will be in a much better position to 
encourage all pupils to work nearer to their capacity. 


See article describing the conference in the February 1958 issue of The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, pages 96-97. 
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WHAT KIND OF GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING SERVICES IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CuammMan: Leib Richmond, Principal, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


J. E. Ferguson, Principal, Sam Houston Junior High School, Amarillo, 
Texas 

Sterling C. Goplerud, Principal, lowa City Junior High School, lowa 
City, lowa 


Summary of the presentation made by CARL CHERKIS 


. often the junior high school is regarded as a sort of corridor 
whose function is to act as a shelter which will protect the pupil from 
the gusty and unpredictable winds of early adolescence on his way from 
more or less total dependence on adults in the elementary school to the 
beginnings of total independence in senior high school. To those who 
hold the corridor viewpoint, the junior high school represents a way 
station between late childhood and early adulthood. To them counseling 
and guidance services in the junior high school exist for the purpose of 
sitting on the lid of the emotional brew until the ferment begins to 
simmer down; and then helping the student to think in terms of his 
educational and vocational future. When an occasional explosion occurs, 
an expert is called in to repair the container. If it seems to be beyond 
immediate repair, it is removed lest the entire structure be endangered. 

If instead of this concept, the junior high school were considered 
as one of several equally important stories in the educational structure 
where youth live, a unified and cohesive idea of guidance could be 
developed, in which each level is part of the total developmental 
pattern, in which each serves its own unique functions, and in which 
each is interrelated with the other. Then every pupil, within the limits 
of his own understanding and maturation level, can be helped to under- 
stand and value his uniqueness as an individual and his relationship to 
other individuals with their own unique qualities. He is helped to 
appreciate and accept his strengths and his limitations without feeling 
threatened and to make decisions concerning his place in society without 
feeling personal frustration or social hostility. 

To attain these ends, all aspects of school life including curriculum, 
supervision, methodology, social living, guidance, and counseling must 
be intermeshed. For the purpose of the present discussion we shall 
confine ourselves to the guidance and counseling aspect of the program. 

Just as the classroom teacher plans for the entire class, though there 
are times when she must neglect the class for the aggressive younster, so 
the guidance program, based on the concept developed here, provides 





Carl Cherkis is Principal of the Simon Baruch Junior High School in New York City. 
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for every pupil in the school. The supervisor who falls into the trap of 
concentrating his resources on the disturbed youngster only, soon finds 
that the guidance program is synonymous with his discipline program. 

For a whole school program, the junior high school needs enough 
guidance service to meet the needs of every youth in the school. The 
ideal program provides a full-time counselor for every 200 pupils. Most 
principals would be happy with half that number. Where the budget 
does not provide for these services, the school must provide administrative 
time in teacher programs to take up at least part of the slack. Yet, no 
matter how complete a staff of guidance counselors a school has, unless 
the teachers understand the school’s guidance aims and the nature of 
preadolescence and early adolescence, unless they can adapt their methods 
to meet individual differences no matter how homogeneous the class 
seems to be; unless they understand their own functioning within the 
framework of the whole plan, the school’s guidance function can be only 
partly achieved. The school must, therefore, plan whatever methods it 
considers best to give teachers insights into principles and practices of 
guidance and mental health practices. Whether these methods include 
in-service courses, planned conferences, committee participation, read- 
ings, demonstrations, or institutes is comparatively unimportant. It is 
only important that they gain these insights. Supervisors must remember 
that, no matter what training programs they set up, they are doomed to 
failure unless they practice these principles with staff themselves. The 
principal who cannot find a word of praise for a rigid teacher freezes her 
more solidly into her rigid posture. 

In addition, the school must help the parents understand what the 
guidance program is trying to achieve. This involves more than simply 
arranging for orientation meetings at the lower level to escort the 
parents around the building and to explain in an hour the school's 
regulations concerning attendance, behavior, and dress; and arranging 
to discuss educational and vocational possibilities at the upper level. 

It does mean planning PTA meetings with the executive committee 
so that they understand the guidance function of the school. It means 
setting up workshops for parents at which they can discuss guidance 
problems with counselors, school nurse, remedial teachers, attendance 
coordinators, and the like. It means providing for individual parent 
conferences—not to show the child that the parent is forced to agree 
with the school that his aggressiveness must be dealt with, leaving 
him naked and friendless in a storm—but to plan together (counselor, 
parent, and child) to achieve worth-while ends. The school must 
provide, where necessary, for psychiatric, psychological, and agency 
referral service, and follow through to see that these services are 
utilized. 

The school should provide some machinery for finding part-time job 
opportunities for its pupils, such as running errands, mowing lawns, or 
baby sitting. The students are accustomed to hearing about the school’s 
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interest in their welfare. This is one tangible means of showing them, 
at their own level, that the school translates its interest into action. 
Furthermore, the community which has been bombarded with stories of 
juvenile delinquency and sees signs of it in the junior high-school pupil's 
boisterous trying on of various adult personalities for size, tends to gain 
a wholesome respect for the youth when he performs his job well. 

Time and space do not permit recapitulation of the more familiar 
guidance and counseling services offered by the junior high schools, 
but one final one must be added. When the school has concentrated all 
of its guidance and counseling efforts on a pupil, and when it reluctantly 
and sadly concludes that his personality has become so damaged by home 
or environment or by a combination of injurious influences that he can- 
not function within the normal school setting, then provision must be 
made to have him removed. When the school can no longer help him, 
we must remember that there are other pupils who need the help of the 
school and who can benefit from that help. 


Summary of the presentation made by W. FLETCHER SIMPSON 


_ great task of education is to help the youth achieve up to his 
capacity, or as one writer has put it, “help the pupil stand on his own 
feet’’—guidance and counseling make up an integral part of his develop- 
ment. These services have their place in the public school from 
kindergarten through the twelfth grade. The junior high-school years— 
seven, eight, and nine—make up a very important phase in this program. 

Since the term “guidance” has been added to our educational vocabu- 
lary, students have debated as to its real classification and meaning. Some 
writers even use the words guidance and counseling interchangeably. 
However, it seems best to consider counseling as a more specialized phase 
of guidance—the term guidance to include research, testing, and records, 
as well as counseling. 

The first requisite of a good guidance program in the junior high 
school is the cooperation and enthusiasm of the principal. He must be 
“sold” on the movement and must have knowledge of the objectives 
back of it. He must be willing to have the curriculum organization of 
the school have a guidance point of view rather than the forcing of the 
program in the regular setup. He must know his community. No 
guidance program should go forward without the development of the 
cooperation and interest of the community. Parents can make or break 
the movement. Furthermore, the principal should have faith in the 
testing program, believe in research, and demand accurate records for all 
of the pupils. Through it all, he should have an open mind and con- 
tinue to evaluate the program with his staff. 


W. Fletcher Simpson is Principal of the Woodbury Junior High School in Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The second requisite for a guidance program is the cooperation of the 
entire staff. Classroom teaching is regarded as inseparable from 
guidance—the teacher guides as well as teaches. Every teacher must 
have in mind that he is teaching youngsters and not subjects. If that is 
the case, the teacher must have a knowledge of the objectives back of a 
guidance program and must be for them. In reality the teacher is one 
of the mainsprings of guidance in the junior high school. He is closest 
to the students and must help them understand life. He must study his 
pupils to discover whether personal problems may block their ability to 
think logically or understand clearly. There may be no learning even 
though there may be teaching. Every member of the staff must be “sold” 
if guidance is to move forward in the school. 

The third requisite is a real problem for the principal. He must choose 
his counselors with great care. Simply because a person has been teaching 
for many years does not qualify him for counseling, nor do college 
courses and a certificate in guidance make a good counselor. They all 
help, but it is more important that the counselor have the right feeling 
toward the pupil than that he say or do the right things. He must have 
values worth conveying to the counselee, values such as self-control, 
kindness, generosity, and sympathy for the youngster. Time spent 
with the counselor is invaluable to the student if he knows there is a 
sincerity and confidence on the part of both. 

They should know that there is respect for their ability and opinion 
even though there may be disagreement. The counselor must sell himself 
to the group and have them feel it is a pleasure to come in for a con- 
ference. The pupil should realize that the time is his—what is accom- 
plished by the discussion depends on the counselor knowing the child 
as a person not merely a pupil in school. Restraint on the part of the 
counselor is sometimes a virtue. Perhaps some of these points are too 
ideal, but certainly they should be objectives toward which a principal 
should strive in his guidance program. 

A fourth requisite concerns the setup of the persons involved. To be 
successful, the counselor should have time and space in which to do his 
work. Part-time workers in this program are usually very successful. 
They know teaching and, consequently, know that side of the youngster’s 
life, which serves as a great aid in the conference. 

A pupil should not be limited in the length of an interview nor to the 
number of interviews. Some pupils are slow starters—counseling does not 
necessarily mean conversation. The fewer the number of pupils a coun- 
selor has in his charge, the more ideal the situation. Certainly the 
number is too great in many schools. 

The kind of counseling will vary with the type of junior high school. 
The problem of “drop-outs” is ever present in some schools. This situa- 
tion, plus socio-economic status of the community, will influence the 
program of the counselor. However, Brewer in Education for Guidance 
states that “counseling is a talking over, a friendly discussion, upon as 
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equal terms as may be, with no attempt to impose a decision, and with 
every effort to stimulate the thought of the student to find or generate 
such technical knowledge and wisdom as will lead him to a right 
decision.” If we accept this thesis the counselor must know his 
counselee, and direct the conference procedure accordingly. Questions 
may be raised by the counselor, but not answered by him. He must be a 
good listener. 

Here again may I stress the fact that the same kind of counseling 
should appear not only in the scheduled or unscheduled interview, but 
also everywhere in the building by all teachers concerned with the 
solution of the pupil's problems. This may take place in the algebra 
class, the home room, the physical education class, or the after-school 
activity. 

Another phase of guidance as mentioned before is that of testing. 
Again this program will vary, but it needs to be well planned in every 
junior high school. Intelligence tests and achievement tests both have 
their place as well as those of interest, aptitude, and personality. These 
should be interpreted by norms, and as to their reliability, and validity. 
A testing program must be a useful one if money and time are spent on it. 

A record of each younster should be kept on file. The location of this 
file is debatable, but certainly it should be in a convenient place where 
the administration, counselor, and teachers can use it. The more com- 
plete the pupil's history, the better those in charge will be able to under- 
stand him and interpret information to his parent. Many times the 
school psychologist or psychiatrist is able to prepare a case history on a 
special pupil. This information is in the folder for confidential use. 

Any kind of guidance in the junior high school should consider parent 
conferences as highly important. These should be for every youngster 
regardless of type. Often we spend too much time with so-called problem 
cases—not that they should not have our attention—but others may have 
frustrations even though they may not appear on the surface. We should 
be just as concerned with the “learning process” of the high IQ pupil 
if he is to take his place in this scientific program, and the parent should 
be brought up to date by the conference. 

Gertrude Noar in her book states: “Guidance is a process by which 
one person, the adviser-teacher, helps the other, the pupil, to move in the 
direction of solving a problem, or of meeting a need, or of making an 
adjustment. The process can be accomplished only when the people 
involved know each other and have confidence in each other. It takes 
time as well as knowledge about children and the possession of good will 
on both sides.” Therefore, the kind of guidance and counseling in the 
junior high school depends on the enthusiasm of the principal, the 
cooperation of the staff, the choice of counselors, and the setup for the 
persons involved. The kind may vary with the school so the counseling 
interview will vary, but it should go on, aided by tests of all kinds, 
complete records, and parent conferences. 
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HOW CAN WE PROVIDE EFFECTIVE COUNSELING SERVICES 
FOR STUDENTS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS? 


CHaiRMAN: Charles A. Semler, Principal, Benton Harbor High School, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Robert G. Winter, Principal, Piqua Central High School, Piqua, Ohio 
C. E. Hooton, Principal, Bessemer High School, Bessemer, Alabama 


Summary of the presentation made by GLENN H. CARD 


Sen my major interest is in junior high-school work, I shall confine 
my remarks primarily to counseling services in the junior high school. 
It is my intention to discuss briefly our seventh-grade orientation pro- 
gram, the selection of pupils for the remedial reading program, the 
ninth-grade occupational unit and the ninth-grade parental-pupil- 
counselor interview. 


THe SEVENTH-GRADE ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


Let us assume that our main objectives in a seventh-grade orientation 
program are to insure early adjustment to a new school situation and 
normal achievement according to the pupils’ abilities. We believe that, 
because of such casual factors as poor reading ability; poor study skills, 
habits, and attitudes; and inadequate home environment which may 
provide insufficient motivation for good school work and health habits, 
a seventh-grade course in orientation is necessary. 

Our counselor teaches such a course to all seventh-grade pupils, two 
hours a week for the whole school year. No report card marks are given, 
but marks (A, B, C, D, F) are given for some assignments while others 
are marked “satisfactory” or “unsatisfactory.” Each pupil keeps a note- 
book which, when completed at the end of the year, contains a great 
deal of valuable information. 

The following units of work are used in the course: (1) Let's Learn 
About Lincoln Junior High School, (2) How To Study, (3) Health and 
Personal Development, (4) Pupil Evaluation, (5) Science, (6) Speech, (7) 
Vocations, (8) Miscellaneous Units—Spelling, English, Arithmetic, Geogra- 
phy, the Armed Forces, Juvenile Laws, Television, High School, History 
of Duluth, others. All classes study the first seven units and select 
according to interests and needs from the miscellaneous. References 
used in the course are You’re Growing Up (Schacter, Jenkins, and Bauer, 
1954, Scott, Foresman and Co.), Junior Adjustment Series (Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago), Guidance Filmstrips (the Month Club, N. Y.), 
Understanding Our Environment (Carrod, 1947, John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia), and others. 


Glenn H. Card is Principal of the Lincoln Junior High School in Duluth, 
Minnesota. 
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SELECTION OF PUPILS FOR A REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 


Because so great a percentage of school and home study activities 
require reading, we readily recognize the fact that poor readers are 
seriously handicapped in school achievement and must be taught 
adequate skills through a sound remedial reading program. The re- 
ferrals to such a program so far outnumber the available places to be 
filled, that some objective means of selecting pupils most in need is 
appropriate. We wish to use two measures that are easily compared to 
determine the need. We accept the IQ as the measure of general learning 
rate as far as school work is concerned. The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence test is used to determine IQ. 


The other measure to be used is the RQ (Reading Quotient) which 
is determined by the formula RQ = RA x 100. RA stands for reading 
age (age in years and months equivalent to the grade level at which a 


* pupil reads on a reading test (Gray's Oral and Stanford Achievement 


Modal-Age Norms table). CA stands for chronological age (life age in 
years and months at the time of the reading test). The application of 
the formula will obtain RQ. Subtracting RQ from IQ will secure a 
difference which suggests how far reading lags behind the general rate 
of learning in any particular pupil. If the two quotients are only slightly 
different, the chances are the pupil is learning reading at a rate close 
to what we would expect (or at “capacity”). The greater the difference 
in favor of IQ the greater is the suggested reading retardation, no matter 
whether the IQ is 75 or 100 or 175. The IQ will always be higher than 
the RQ if we are to assume reading retardation by this method. 

Time does not permit us to discuss the remedial reading program 
itself, but our experience has proven to us that, whether reading skills 
are taught to small groups or to individuals, the teaching must be done 
by trained reading specialists, the instruction to be based on continued 
diagnosis, remedial activities, and evaluation—a slow step-by-step process. 
We have learned that, after careful selection of pupils most in need, 
almost every student can substantially improve his reading speed and 
comprehension so that teachers who are aware of the problem can make 
an effort to curtail inadequate reading within the practical limitations 
of their time and training. 


THE NINTH-GRADE OCCUPATIONAL UNIT 


It is the belief of the writer that a very important counseling service 
in the junior high school is the ninth-grade occupational unit. In what- 
ever course it may be placed, in civics, English, or other course, it may 
be the last comprehensive study that many students make of the recog- 
nized occupational fields. To make it worth while, the unit must include 
the study of such occupations as may be included under the following 
general categories: agricultural industries, forestry and fishing, mining, 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, transportation and com- 
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munication, trade, public service, professional service, domestic and 
personal service, and clerical occupations. 

How intensive may be the study of any one or all of the above- 
mentioned fields of work will depend upon the time given to the unit, 
the interest of the teacher and pupils, and the organization and 
availability of materials. The resourceful teacher can make it a real 
service to his pupils. 


THe NInTH-GRADE Pupit-COUNSELOR CONFERENCE 


In order that ninth-grade students may choose high-school subjects 
wisely, having in mind what they wish to prepare themselves for after 
their schooling is complete and with adequate knowledge of their 
scholastic abilities, aptitudes, and interests, a conference between pupil, 
parent, and counselor has a great deal of value. The counselor at the 
East Junior-Senior High School in Duluth, Richard Carlson, has de- 
veloped a brochure which he uses as a guide for the conference. In order 
that the over-all length of time for interviewing ninth-grade students 
with their parents does not last too long, the counselor enlists the help 
of the principal, assistant principal, and four teachers with whom he has 
held several briefing sessions. A brief description of the brochure and its 
use will follow. 

The introduction makes a general statement of the purpose of the 
conference and of the contents of the brochure. Then comes the work- 
sheet which points out the approximate scholastic ability of the student 
based on intelligence tests. This is done by checking on a scale which 
runs from low to average to high. Next on the worksheet is given the 
results of the Jowa Basic Skills Achievement test in percentiles. The 
percentiles for each of the parts—reading, vocabulary, language skills, 
work study skills, and arithmetic—are listed along with composite 
percentile for all five tests. 

There follows the results of the American Council of Education's 
Scholastic Aptitude test in percentiles for the two parts—linguistic 
and quantitative—and the full score. The last section of the worksheet 
is used for any other test scores or additional information that may be 
available. From the information on the worksheet plus the actual 
achievement of the student in school marks can be made tentative 
educational-vocational conclusions. Whether the counselor may wish 
to make any such conclusions before the conference may depend on the 
results of the tests mentioned above or on the economic status of the 
family concerned. 

Following the worksheet is ‘curriculum information including re- 
quirements for graduation from high school and a listing of all required 
and elective courses offered at the East High School. A three-year pro- 
gram planning sheet follows with required courses filled in and blanks 
left for insertion of all the courses selected in grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve. 





ar 
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Next comes college admission requirements with quite detailed in- 
formation concerning the University of Minnesota, more general 
information on other nearby universities and state colleges, and other 
information on admission requirements of colleges which require or 
advise College Board entrance examinations with a list of many of the 
schools which require or advise the taking of such examinations. The 
final page of the brochure summarizes some of the academic require- 
ments of the above mentioned colleges. The ninth-grade conference 
has only been initiated this school year. So far it has been well received 
by parents and pupils. 


Summary of the presentation made by LOIS M. GOULD 
Paper read by Bob Norris 


= we can provide effective counseling services for students in 
junior and senior high schools is a question which infers that we can 
identify counseling services, that we can measure the effectiveness of 
counseling services, and that our immediate problem is one of deter- 
mining how we, as administrators, can provide these services. We are 
all well aware of the fact that, if we could identify as well as measure 
the effectiveness of counseling services, it would be relatively simple to 
work through the mechanics of providing for these counseling services, 
but our basic problem still seems to be one of setting up our goals. 

Administrators, teachers, and counselors are all concerned with the 
same thing—children. Differences lie in the way we make contributions 
to the student's life. The administrator's approach is organizational. 
The teacher's approach is through subject matter. The counselor's 
approach is through the student himself, his struggles, his weaknesses, 
his motivation, his relationships, his goals, and his eventual growth. 
That the administrators of American schools are concerned about 
providing the best possible counseling services for their students is 
evident im recent volumes of the BULLETIN of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals which include a wide range of articles 
on guidance and counseling. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to mention the fact that, if a counseling 
program is to be effective, it must be implemented through the support 
of the school administrator. He must provide some kind of in-service 
training to help teachers and counselors carry out their responsibilities. 
In-service stimulation must be planned for as an integral part of a 
counseling service. The counselor (generalist) has a large share in 
this development, because he is the personnel worker whose chief 
responsibility is to stimulate, develop, and coordinate the guidance 
services of a school. Counselors make a unique contribution to the 
individualized aspect of teaching and to the more technical aspects 
of counseling and psychotherapy. According to Ruth Strang, “The 


Lois M. Gould (Mrs. Robert A. Bream) is Director of Guidance in the Cheltenham 
Township High School in Elkins Park, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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counselor who serves as the only full-time guidance worker in a school 
has four main functions: 

1. “To be helpful to teachers in their guidance while teaching, and to 
teacher-counselors in their small guidance units such as the home room or group 
guidance class or core curriculum 

2. “To work with complex cases for which teachers have neither the time 
nor skill 

3. “To advise on policies of marking, promotion, discipline, curriculum, etc. 

4. “To discover and use the guidance resources of the school and com- 
munity. 

“These four functions the counselor performs to some extent with 
all students, and to a greater extent with all gifted, the under-achievers, 
and the retarded.”? 

A program which recognizes these functions encourages the counselor 
to become an integral and effective part of the total school situation, 
but, at the present time, a counselor is not free to accept these counsel- 
ing functions per se. Often the counselor is bogged down by a 
multiplicity of jobs which are quite unrelated to these essential 
functions. 

Good counseling can never be achieved through cursory or “touch- 
and-go” contacts. Counseling takes time. Counseling requires that 
school programs should be flexible and readily adaptable to individual 
needs, 

Counseling is a purposeful relationship between two people. Counsel- 
ors should try to provide the most favorable climate within which 
individuals may study their own problems and through which they 
learn ways of meeting problems. To the extent that this concept is 
accepted by school administrators, just to that extent is it possible for 
the school to serve as a medium for the best personal development of 
the individual. Counseling affects individual students—their plans, 
decisions, and personal problems. Where in society do we have more 
frequent person-to-person relationships than those involving teachers 
and pupils? The teacher has a distinctive role to perform in counsel- 
ing pupils. Teachers have a responsibility to maintain and interpret 
records and to interpret certain individual appraisal materials. They 
need to understand the factors which influence the lives of children, 
to know how to improve the mental health of children, and they need 
to know how to treat discipline as a learning experience. These relation- 
ships are the basis of guidance, the essence’ of counseling. They aim 
to find out what pupil needs are, what educational services should 
be developed to fulfill these needs, and how these services can best 
be developed to help the pupil become the most effective person possible. 
Counseling is only a part of the guidance program, but it is the heart 
of it. Counseling seeks to help the student as an individual, as a 
unique individual. Without individual counseling, a guidance program 
is a superficial sort of service; it may have breadth in group activities, 
but not depth in its effectiveness. 


‘Ruth Strang, The Personnel and Guidance Journal, April 1956, pp. 494-95. 
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If we can accept the idea that the purpose of counseling is the welfare 
of all of the pupils for whom the program is created, we will have 
no difficulty in recognizing the teacher's function in counseling. Many 
teachers are recognized counselors in their own right. They are friendly 
persons interested in helping boys and girls develop their best potentiali- 
ties. They know boys and girls, and they are willing to go beyond 
subject matter to establish good relationships with them, with their 
parents, with co-workers, and with various resource personnel in an 
effort to meet their needs. These teachers realize, as the specialists in 
the field do, that good guidance programs require the services of the 
entire staff serving the individual in one or another capacity. They 
know that teachers’ attitudes are a more important influence on pupils 
than the facts learned as a result of counseling. They accept the fact 
that learning to make self-decisions and to accept one’s self depends 
upon growth—upon the process of growth. They are aware that 
counselors who are designated for counseling are no more effective in 
the growth process than a friendly teacher, or a friendly principal, or 
a friendly secretary who lends a listening ear. 

We all realize that the job is too large for any one specialist, or 
for any committee of specially trained people. Do we realize that there 
are various levels of counseling? That, even as we encourage teachers 
to counsel, we should defend counseling as a profession, as an art, as 
a science, as a highly skilled service? In order not to add to the con- 
fusion within the field, I want to suggest that we should recognize 
and develop the competencies found at the various levels of counseling. 

Some administrators think of group guidance as an easy and ade- 
quate way in which to help pupils with their personal problems. 
They believe individual counseling is superfluous. But according to 
Hoppock, research indicates that group guidance is often inadequate 
and often does more harm than good. Secondary schools generally ac- 
cept the need for both group methods and individual counseling, but 
group counseling should supplement rather than supplant individual 
counseling. In general, we recognize that the purposes of group guidance 
can best be served within the framework of natural situations in 
classes, in home room, in clubs, and in various interest groups. 

As we help teachers, we, as administrators, can develop better counsel- 
ing services. We will profit through the greater understanding of 
our teenagers and their problems. We will be able to help young 
people identify desirable goals that are within their reach. 

Every teacher is not a counselor in the professional sense, but counsel- 
ing opportunities are thrust upon the teacher and cannot be escaped. 
Schools have made great progress in providing services for pupils, but 
much less progress in providing in-service training for staff members. 

We have many examples of attempts to identify student needs through 
the use of counseling techniques and processes which are essentially 
educative in nature. Discussion groups, questionnaires, problem check 
lists, individual interviews have been used, but we can also approach 
the problem of identification, through a study of such unresolved prob- 
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lems as the rise in juvenile delinquency, the rise in mental health needs, 
and the frequent criticisms of educational practice. Until counselors 
are accessible to individual pupils, and to groups of pupils for 
the resolution of identified needs, we perhaps do a disservice to 
education in continuing to survey needs without any subsequent 
follow-up. 

The psychological art of helping students analyze their own prob- 
lems, of gaining increasing insight of their process of thinking, of 
grasping information from their environment which is pertinent to 
their problems, the ability to weigh and measure all significant factors 
before reaching decisions—these are all essential parts of the educational 
process. 

Counseling should result in learning. It should represent the ap- 
plication of psychological principles and practices to the learning 
process whether the method used is found within the setting of an 
individual interview or within a group approach. The process of 
growth becomes increasingly important as we recognize that growth is 
not only an end in itself, but also the means to further ends. 

The development of cooperative procedures for the eventual im- 
provement of all school relationships is an important contribution 
which the counselor can make, but increasing the counselor's effective- 
ness through many new and untried approaches depends in large part 
on the understanding of the administrator. 

Are counseling services inter-related with the curriculum? Are they 
cooperatively planned for? Are teachers assuming a more active role 
in pupil guidance? Are guidance-minded teachers being encouraged 
to serve as teacher-counselors? Are teacher-counselors being encouraged 
to become more competent professionally? Are community resources 
being utilized to a greater extent? As administrators, are we making 
real efforts to evaluate our relationships with pupils, with parents, 
with staff members, with counselors? Are we establishing developmental 
programs for all students? Are these programs preventative in nature 
rather than remedial? Are we developing adequate methods of identify- 
ing the best abilities of every individual to the end that his further 
education will result in the optimum development of these abilities? 
Is our counseling service resulting in the growing self-responsibility 
of the individual student? According to Adriaan Smuts, Vocational 
Adviser, Transvaal Educational Department, Johannesburg: 


The main goal of guidance is to help the pupil find the right goal and have the 
right vision for his life. He is going to be either a part of the problems of the 
world or a part of the answer to a new type of world society. . . . To accomplish 
this task, the guidance person must be more than a technician. He must himself 
have values worth conveying to the counselee, values such as self-control, kind- 
ness, generosity, and sympathy for all mankind. The skills he acquires should 
help him to relate himself more warmly and constructively to other persons and 
to provide conditions in which they grow toward the realization of their most 
acceptable self.? 





*The Year Book of Education, 1956, p. 637. 
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WHAT PROMISING IMPROVEMENTS ARE OCCURRING IN 
ORGANIZING AND ADMINISTERING THE SIX-YEAR SCHOOL? 


CuHairMAN: Charles Grady, Principal, Southeast Junior-Senior High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


DIscussANTS: 
Donald L. Simon, Principal, Bloomington Junior-Senior High School, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Eugene H. Van Vliet, Principal, Tenafly High School, Tenafly, New 
Jersey 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT P. LONG 


= position and status of the six-year high school is an unusual 
one. According to statistics reported by the U. S. Office of Education 
in Chapter 5 of the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
(1950-52), 36.2 per cent of all secondary schools were six-year schools. 
Their combined enrollment accounted for 35.1 per cent of the total 
secondary-school enrollment of the nation. The median enrollment 
was given as 215, with some schools reported as having enrollments in 
excess of 2,500 pupils. There was an appreciable number of six-year 
schools in each state. The remarkable increase in the number of schools 
dated from 1920, at which time only 5.8 per cent of the secondary 
schools were of the six-year type. The six-year school occupies a 
prominent place on the scene of secondary education today. 

Little has been written about the six-year school organization and 
administration. A few studies have been made, and several articles 
have appeared. Communication and exchange of ideas on a more 
formal and direct basis have been limited. There is, however, an 
observable increase in the amount of activity in these areas. One of 
the more promising trends of late is the growing concern on the part 
of six-year high-school principals for improving the administration and 
organization of their schools, and the recognition of the important 
place the six-year school now holds. 

Six-year high-school principals have begun to identify and recognize 
the areas in which improvements are needed. Some of the areas that 
have been identified have to do with (1) the place of the ninth grade 
in the six-year organization; (2) suitable scheduling practices; (3) 
a balanced program for all grades, particularly as this applies to 
activities; (4) the most suitable kind of organization as this relates 
to both younger and older adolescents and to the features of the junior 
and senior high-school organization; (5) the need for additional studies, 
conferences, and other forms of communication and exchange of ideas 
related to the peculiar problems of the six-year school. 


Robert P. Long is Principal of the Berlin High School in Berlin, Connecticut. 
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There appears to be a growing feeling, perhaps due to the influence 
of the junior high-school movement, that the place of the ninth grade 
in the six-year school should conform more favorably with that recom- 
mended for that grade in a three-year junior high school. 

The scheduling of the six-year program is a difficult task. Differences 
in the length of periods for each of the divisions, in the number of 
the periods per day and week, in the number of study periods are only 
a few of the reasons for the difficulty. The integrated multiple schedule 
arrangement has solved some of these problems, as well as having to 
do with utilization of the facilities and with the effectiveness of the 
program. 

Provision for an adequate activities program for the lower grades 
has confronted the six-year high-school principal with another difficult 
problem. The problem is due in part to inadequate staff and to the 
range of age groups. One solution appears to be that of providing a 
greater variety and amount of activities in the classroom. 

More and more, the six-year high school is adopting many of the 
organizational features of the 3-3 system. The resulting organization 
can be described as a well-integrated junior-senior one. The influence 
of the junior high-school movement is no doubt evident here. 

There is every indication that the need for additional information 
about the organization and administration of the six-year high school 
is tending toward further research in these areas, special conferences, 
and greater recognition of the six-year school as a unique and established 
type of secondary school. 


Summary of the presentation made by ALBERT I. OLIVER 


‘tien might well be entitled “A Survey of the Six-Year Secondary- 
School Situation.” In order to obtain a national picture of the status 
of the six-year school, the writer made a limited survey. Each state 
department of education was asked to suggest two or three “outstanding 
six-year high schools in your state.” Not all state departments replied, 
but to those schools that were listed, a questionnaire was sent asking 
for information as follows: number of pupils enrolled; number of 
teachers; advantages noted in the six-year organization; disadvantages 
noted in the six-year organization; activities undertaken to improve the 
organization and administration; activities undertaken to improve the 
curriculum; and other comments and observations. 


THe SAMPLE 
This report is made, then, on the assumption that this manner of 
selected sampling presents an over-all picture of typical conditions and 
attitudes throughout the nation. In the short time available to make 


~ Albert I. Oliver is Associate Professor of Education in the School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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the survey, fifty usable replies came in, and all sections of the country 
were represented. The range in size of the schools replying is from 
140 pupils (with 14 teachers) to 2700 pupils (with 144 teachers). 


ADVANTAGES NOTED 

In a brief questionnaire it is dificult to separate local conditions, 
which may hinder or favor a program, from strengths and weaknesses 
inherent in a six-year organization. However, the following values 
were rather consistently noted: 

1. Economy of operation. This is noted especially when less than 
750 pupils are involved. Decreased cost for operating personnel; double 
or common use of expensive rooms and equipment (homemaking, in- 
dustrial arts, gymnasium, library, cafeteria, science laboratories). 

2. Administrative advantages. It allows for grouping practices not 
possible in two separate units in smaller systems; possible to make one 
school report; principal and vice-principal combination better than 
two principals; better articulation in a “broader educational highway’; 
chance to effect better faculty relationships (personal, social, professional) 
to gain an over-all philosophy; hold PTA interest longer; increase 
holding power among pupils; greater opportunity to vary staff utiliza- 
tion, to use the resources among the faculty; simplifies record keeping. 

3. Educational opportunities. Teachers know pupils better; only one 
pupil adjustment to a “new school”; motivating for younger to be close 
to older group's activities; “We find through surveys that the better 
facilities advance the training level of the pupils’; able to have a 
more diversified curriculum; a more unified program of studies with 
greater continuity; more effective handling of the crucial ninth year 
which appears to belong to the senior high-school level in subject matter 
but to the junior high-school level in activities; improved curriculum 
planning by meeting the objectives of one school rather than two 
separate ones. 

Dancers To Be OveERCOME OR AVOIDED 

The size of the six-year unit seems to be of concern; i.e., as the school 
population approaches 1,000, most feel that the advantages tend to be 
lost. However, there were some common concerns about the tendencies 
when you house together pupils with an age span of 12 to 18, such as: 


1. Forces too early a “sophistication” on the younger pupils; 

2. Too many groups wanting to use the common facilities; 

3. Strain on faculty to work simultaneously with significantly different 
pupil levels; 

4. Incompatible age levels—especially in social events, activity programs, and 
assemblies; 

5. Older group dominates the school, takes all the leadership—may make 
grades 7, 8, 9 a “little senior high school”; 

6. Discipline problems because of (a) influence of some of the older “show- 
offs,” (b) many regulations deemed necessary for adolescents are irksome or un- 
necessary for older groups. 
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It should be recognized that the responding schools tended toward 
the larger variety (the median size was 750), and thus the chief values 
of the six-year arrangement to a small community were lost in the 
replies. Eighteen of the fifty administrators indicated that they would 
prefer a 6-3-3 or 8-4 plan. Several indicated that increasing enrollments 
would soon mean the abandonment of the six-year unit. 

Of particular interest was the difference of opinion concerning the 
customary objection to the influence of the older on the younger. Most 
felt that this was not good. However, several felt that this was either 
an exaggerated concern or that it could actually be a benefit to have 
“a school family of older and younger people.” 


PROMISING PRACTICES 


What will be the attitude of the administrator and the faculty in 
view of these pros and cons? Will they just “live with it” or will they 
strive to “make the most of the potential?” Most reported an active 
curriculum study—especially utilizing the 7-12 faculty to look at long- 
range objectives, program, and relationships. Also reported are: 


1. “School-within-a-school” operations—housing grades 7, 8 (sometimes 9) 
in a separate wing or floor; setting up different student councils; organizing 
7-8-9 athletic program to parallel 10-11-12; social programs and dancing for 
7-8-9; separate assemblies, different lunch periods; a junior high-school committee 
responsible for their program and activities; use of an assistant principal to head 
up this unit. 

2. Special curriculum activities include— 

a. Provision for the gifted by groupings, by accelerated programs, by advanced 
level courses 

b. reading improvement—particularly in grades 7 and 8 

c. uses of core or of block periods—more attention to the general education as- 
pect of the entire educational program 

d. typing and foreign language at earlier levels 

e. much attention to improved guidance concepts, personnel responsibilities, 
programs 

f. a joint parent-pupil-teacher study to develop a 7-8 social program 

g- special attention to streamlining and bringing up to date science and math 

h. lengthening of class periods to effect fewer periods and with supervised study 
rather than study periods. 


Although some schools are moving toward separate units and others 
would like to, the six-year secondary organization is very much with 
us. Between 1945-46 and 1951-52 the U. S. Office of Education reports 
an increase in number from 5,897 to 8,591. Current statistics, now 
being assembled, will probably show a further increase. It would seem 
that whenever this will not bring together more than 500 to 750 pupils, 
there can be real advantages. The challenge to the principal is to 
find the potential in his situation and to gain faculty cooperation for 
an effective grade 7-12 design. 
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WHAT ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES CONTRIBUTE TO BETTER 
PRINCIPAL-FACULTY RELATIONSHIPS? 


CuatrMAN: Howard M. Elder, Principal, El Dorado High School, El 
Dorado, Arkansas 


DISCUSSANTs: 
I. B. Bryant, Principal, Kashmere Gardens Senior High School, 
Houston, Texas 


Vincent Rampone, Principal, Thornton Junior High School, Johnston, 
Rhode Island 


Summary of the presentation made by LYNN J. SECOR 


—— years ago, a college President friend of mine used what 
he called a “Dictionary of Human Understanding” to help explain 
some means whereby people might be better able to live and work 
together in harmony. In approaching this topic of “What Administra- 
tive Practices Contribute to Better Principal-Faculty Relationships,” 
I should like to borrow some words from his dictionary and apply them 
here. 


As I recall, he said that the five most important words in this 
reference book were “I Am Proud of You.” Let us see if those words 
are not equally important in this matter of principal-faculty relation- 
ships. Just as, in years past, a craftsman could gaze upon the finished 
product and see in it the results of his own handiwork, so I suppose 
a Mark Hopkins could stand at log’s length from his pupil and get 
the feeling of satisfaction which comes from knowing his own efforts 
were fruitful. In today’s schools, as in industry, specialization and de- 
partmentalization have often made it impossible for individual teachers 
actually to see the effect of their teaching until many years after the 
pupil has left the classroom. Something or someone must assure and 
reassure these teachers that their efforts are not in vain. The principal, 
who directly supervises the teacher, must supply the pat on the back 
or the word of encouragement which will help supplant this other type 
of satisfaction. However said, the words of praise for a job well done, 
often are worth more than a new step on the salary schedule or a 
Christmas bonus. The principal, who takes time to say, “] am proud 
of you” when the occasion justifies, will find untold value in this 
too-often neglected practice. 

A retired Vermont farmer, sitting with his wife on the sun-drenched 
back porch of the old homestead, haltingly spoke to her as follows: 


Lynn J. Secor is Supervising Principal of the Cobleskill Central School in Cobleskill, 
New York. 
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“Miranda, as I think of all the help you have been to me for these 
many years, it is just about all I can do to keep from telling you how 
much I appreciate it.” Some of us are prone to lavish our praise on all 
but those with whom we daily work. 

Another set of words from our source book for human understanding 
is, “What Is Your Opinion?” To ask our teachers for suggestions on 
classroom activities, to counsel with key teachers before making major 
policy changes, and to use an advisory committee as a steering group 
for general faculty meetings are evidences of a desire to ask for and 
apply ideas stemming from the teacher's point of view. Perhaps the 
use of a suggestion box or an idea sheet will help with the free flow of 
information, but an “open door” attitude toward all employees is basic 
to the successful application of this principle. 


“If You Please,” another expression not common enough in the pres- 
ent day hustle of activities, will go a long way toward getting and keeping 
a healthy relationship between teacher and administrator. There 
are many ways of asking for things to be done, but there is no real 
excuse for impolite or dictatorial directives in a school which must 
take a major role in the non-academic training of today’s youth. “Edu- 
cation is caught as much as it is taught,” is a truism and seems to 
apply here. 

Continuing to read our dictionary, we find “Thank You,” as the two 
most important words listed therein. No one is ever so busy that 
he cannot take the time to say “thank you.”” Common courstesy demands 
that thanks be extended for trivial as well as major tasks completed. 
Whether this expression comes in the form of a recommendation, a 
note of appreciation, or any other sign of approval, teachers will quickly 
recognize its presence and as quickly note its absence. 


Finally, the single most important word in the dictionary of human 
understanding is “We.” ‘Teamwork succeeds where individual effort 
fails. A conscious effort to build and use the team approach in princi- 
pal-faculty relationship is bound to result in a more lasting and a more 
enjoyable school administration. 

In the foregoing few paragraphs, I have tried to imply what I 
feel are basic ideas which can be used as a framework for the democratic 
administration of a school system, especially as it is applied to the 
inter-action between the principal and the faculty. Concurrent with 
man’s infringement upon the heretofore accepted rules of the Universe 
has come a very close look by a lot of people at our schools. If, in 
trying to keep our curriculum in step with these world events, we 
can also improve our relationships within the school itself, perhaps 
we can better present an acceptable answer to some of the criticisms 
levelled at our profession. It is also possible that, by improving in this 
respect, we can attract more and better recruits to staff the mushrooming 
secondary classrooms of our nation. 
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Summary of the presentation made by J. PAUL ANDERSON 


_ principals have, almost universally, accepted the 
idea that they must be “democratic” in their relationships with teachers 
and other members of their staff. If we admit that principal-faculty 
relationships are in need of improvement, it may be advisable to ex- 
amine some of our administrative and supervisory practices and see 
how this “democracy” is working. 

One of our most important functions as an administrator is the 
selection and employment of teachers. Some large school systems have 
used teacher committees to screen candidates for teaching positions 
and, in a few cities, teachers have acted in an advisory capacity in the 
employment of administrative personnel. The great majority of new 
teachers are still appointed by superintendents and principals without 
the advice or assistance of their teachers. 

Responsibility for the organization and development of the high- 
school curriculum has come to be shared by school administrators with 
teacher committees, community, and student groups. It is only in the 
final stages of curriculum building, which involve the schedule of classes 
and the requirement of certain courses, that administrators have tended 
to retain exclusive authority. 

The assignment of duties to teachers in connection with the extra- 
curricular or activity program of the school may not be one of our 
major administrative functions, but it is one which is frequently the 
source of poor relationships not only between the principal and the 
faculty but also among the teachers themselves. These assignments are 
most frequently made by the principal either with or without a prior 
consultation with the teacher directly involved. 

The supervisory responsibilities of high-school principals are now 
recognized as being at least as important as those relating to administra- 
tion. A planned program of supervision suited to the needs and wants 
of the faculty must certainly be developed cooperatively by the ad- 
ministration and the teachers. Unfortunately, too few principals have 
any planned program for supervision and those who do have seldom 
made provision for teachers to assist in its development. 

If we are truly concerned about improving our relationships with 
our faculties, we must examine every aspect of our supervisory program 
and ask ourselves whether or not our teachers took part in its develop- 
ment. We must discard completely any aloofness which we may have 
and accept the role of a leader of professional equals. 

The only practice which the writer has proposed for the improvement 
of principal-faculty relationships has been the practice of “democracy.” 
Certainly, unless we believe in, and practice, democracy in our relations 
with our staff, no special methods or techniques will suffice to improve 
them. 


J. Paul Anderson is Principal of the Golden Valley High School in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
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WHAT PRACTICES IN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE DEVELOP BETTER 
STUDENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS? 


CHAIRMAN: Clyde E. Gabriel, Dean of Boys, Muscatine High School, 
Muscatine, lowa 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Kenneth Hill, Principal, Lewiston High School, Lewiston, Idaho 


C. A. Weinheimer, Principal, M. Rutledge Rivers High School, 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Summary of the presentation made by OTTO F. HUETTNER 


Ww. ARE concerned with self-discipline rather than unquestioning 
obedience; we are concerned with discipline based on understanding 
rather than with using someone else's definition for behavior; we are 
concerned with discipline based on humanitarian principles and ideals 
rather than with the more egotistic, small-group evaluation; we are 
concerned with discipline which recognizes the dignity and right of 
the human being rather than the type which is based on humiliation 
of the undisciplined. In this concept of discipline, the major problem 
of the schools lies in prevention of situations which encourage overt 
behavior. Some aspects of our school life contributing to this prevention 
are: 


1. A strong, healthy Honor Society and Student Council supported by a 
student-developed Code of Ethics. 

2. A differentiated curriculum which helps to solve the problem of both the 
accelerated and remedial learner. This area offers one of the best solutions to 
insecurity, poor learning habits, and the resultant disciplinary situations. 

3. The use of many services, including physical examinations, psychological 
service, and a good physical school plant which permits satisfactory human 
relations in practice. 

4. The understanding teacher who, by attitude toward morality, by per- 
sonality, by the ability to overcome prejudice of all types, and by working at the 
people’s level, can become a key influence in the life of the student. A stable, 
cooperative faculty interested in the entire spread of education, concerned with 
the individual student, led by an administrator who coordinates all the efforts 
of the school toward an effective, positive human relations situation can be the 
core of security for many a pupil. 

5. When it is necessary to use corrective measures, it is essential that agree- 
ment be reached so that these measures are based on an understanding of the 
student and on good guidance practices. The purpose of punishment is essentially 
to enhance the adjustment of the pupil and, therefore, corrective measures must 
fit the offender and the offense and cannot be standardized. 





Otto F. Huettner is Principal of the South Side Junior High School in Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 
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6. In terms of what we know about adolescence, we must turn our efforts 
towards creating a more effective learning environment, based on better class- 
room human relations patterns than we are using at present. One approach 
would be the elimination of grade levels and the placement of the student in the 
junior high school when he has met the basic educational and social adjustment 
requirements for entrance into this level. A similarly suitable standard would 
hold for entrance into the senior high school. In other words, we advocate 
standards based on the learning process, on goals adequate to the needs of 
adolescence, rather than marks, length of time in class, or the Carnegie unit 
system which we employ today. We want the unusually gifted placed in schools 
with others of the same capacity, in order to meet their needs—a similarly ap- 
propriate plan for the pupil who cannot adjust to school society. In such cases, 
we prefer to place the student in a new environment—an educational camp 
environment—until he is ready to take his place in society. We should like to 
group our students in terms of specific learning abilities in various areas of 
learning so that the school can more effectively meet the needs of the individual 
student and eliminate some the frustrations now involved in the education of 
many pupils. In other words, we want to build a school program based on need 
rather than process. 

We contend that education is doing a good job, but it can do better. 
Civilization, as we know it, is undergoing dramatic changes as a 
result of society's better understanding of the nature of the universe. 
Now, as never before, education needs farsighted leadership on the 
part of school administrators in order to meet the challenges to the 
individual which the world offers. Rarely has the readiness of the 
public to accept change accentuated the opportunity for progress. This, 
then, is our challenge! 


Summary of the presentation made by PAUL B. WAGNER 


| in it’s broadest sense is a major obligation of educa- 
tion. The practice here described is one that has been operating 
successfully for two years in a large suburban junior-senior high school. 
This school serves a rapidly growing suburban community, the popu- 
lation is middle class and presents no special race, language, or class 
problems. Without expanding extensively on our philosophy of disci- 
pline and behavior I will list briefly four guiding principles that 
determine our course of action: 

1. Good standards of behavior are pre-requisite to good teaching and 
learning. 

2. Consistent patterns of action are necessary to implement and maintain 
good behavior. 

3. Administrators, teachers, and students must share the responsibility for 
maintaining standards of behavior. 

4. Discipline is a special kind of guidance. 


Paul B. Wagner is Principal of the North Syracuse Central High School in North 
Syracuse, New York. 
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The plan that is described here is what we call the Discipline Clinic. 
The design for this plan is largely the work of a teachers’ committee. 
This organization is manned by eight selected teachers and is co- 
ordinated by a vice-principal. Teachers are assigned for one period 
each day. The clinic office is apart from any other office and is 
exclusive to the function of the clinic. The term clinic is used because 
of the nature of the function of the organization. It is assumed that 
most cases require guidance and help. The clinic deals with all except 
the most extreme problems of misbehavior. 


All teachers are supplied with Form A Referral Blanks. Before send- 
ing a student to the clinic, the teacher indicates on this form, incidents 
of misbehavior together with dates and actions taken by the referring 
teacher. A section of this form is reserved for comments of the clinic 
counselor. The action taken by the counselor, a notation of the atti- 
tude of the student, and, in some cases, the statement of the student 
is recorded here. Counselors have learned that there can be no fixed 
classification of offenses and punishments. Problems and individuals 
have too many dimensions to be easily classified. Each case, there- 
fore, is treated as an individual one, and many resources are used to 
solve the problem. 


Upon arrival at the clinic, the student presents his referral form to 
the teacher. If the student has no previous record on file, he must fill 
out the student section of the initial contact form. This contains 
personal data, schedule of classes and activities, reason for referral, 
and disposition of the case. 


The student is interrogated and given an opportunity to discuss the 
problem. For disturbed students, this often proves to be the best 
therapy. A student encouraged really to express his problem can often 
separate it from his emotional feelings, and thus rationalize his own 
solution. The first clinic contact usually closes with a reprimand and 
a record of the case is placed on file. Knowledge on the part of the 
student that such a record will be made is in itself a restraining force. 
Because the record is of a clinical nature, it is often more positive than 
negative. Occasions do arise when careful records are necessary. Re- 
ferrals to social and civic agencies often require objective evidence of 
this kind. Sometimes a student conference will be closed with a 
written commitment signed by the student. This occurs most often as 
a result of the second referral. ; 


If it is indicated that more information is needed and that more 
teachers are concerned with this problem, the counselor will obtain 
behavior reports from all of the student's teachers. There is a con- 
venient form for this. If a problem is broad in scope, it should be 
dealt with in relation to all teachers. Teacher reports will indicate 
whether the problem is large or small. Behavior reports sometimes 
indicate that the problem involves only one teacher. In this case, 
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the teacher may receive help from other teachers who have this student 
in class. Teachers often can resolve such problems successfully after 
knowing more about the student. 


If a problem is broad and involves most of a student's teachers, 
such a problem may call for an after-school full-clinic conference. This 
will include some members of the clinic staff, the student, and all 
teachers involved. The outcome of such a conference may fall into any 
of the following patterns: 


1. A satisfactory agreement is reached at once between the teachers and the 
student. 

2. A unified plan of action is agreed upon by teachers and student. 

3. A probationary period is established. A teacher becomes the supervising 
teacher. Weekly reports are furnished by the student and regular conferences are 
held with student and supervising teacher. 

4. A case may be referred to the guidance counselor for testing or adjust- 
ment of student's schedule. 

5. A home visit may be needed to enlist the cooperation of parents or to 
help in some home-school problem. 

6. A case may be referred for psychological help. 


A partial clinic conference may involve student, clinic counselor, and 
two or three teachers and may follow a similar pattern to that described 
above. In extreme cases, parents are requested to attend a clinic con- 
ference in order that full cooperation may bring about desired behavior 
on the part of the student. After two years of trial, there are some 
conclusions that have been made concerning the operation of the 
discipline clinic: (1) the general behavior of the students has im- 
proved; (2) teachers have taken a greater personal interest in students 
and their problems; and (3) teachers who have served as counselors are 
better teachers as a result of this experience. 
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HOW CAN WE MOTIVATE THE UNDER ACHIEVER IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR BETTER ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE? 


CHairMAN: Alva R. Dittrick, Principal, John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Orville R. Davis, Principal, Edgewater High School, Orlando, Florida 
Durward S. Heal, Principal, Schenck High School, East Millinocket, 
Maine 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN P. LOZO 


‘ion under-achiever is thought by most people to be one who does 
not do so much as it is thought he can do within the framework of his 
potentialities. If that is the case, then practically all pupils come under 
this category. No doubt the makers of this question had in mind only 
those youth who did not measure up to certain preconceived ideas or 
standards of achievement. And where did these standards originate? 
From colleges, college board examinations, state syllabi, textbooks, 
tradition, the inflexibility of much teacher training and experience, 
standard tests, community acceptance of the established, and so on. 


We have in our high schools over three quarters of the youth of 
secondary-school age in the United States. A very large number of 
these will be under-achievers, conditioned by ability, interest, back- 
ground, or challenge. Many of these boys and girls, under-achievers in 
normal classrooms, are the unchallenged pupils whom the average 
teacher has neither the time to study scientifically nor the training 
to recognize for what they are. 

One of the basic principles underlying an attempted solution to the 
problem under discussion is that of a distinctive curriculum, or its 
equivalent through guidance, for the pupils concerned. This must 
not be a watered-down version of standard courses, but an adapted 
version, plus special courses created for the non-academically minded. 


A second basic principle is that one cannot start an effective, long- 
range program, such as this, over night, It can not, Minerva-like, 
spring full blown from the brow of Jove. The administration, the 
teachers, the pupils, and the community should make a thorough study 
of the community, its types of pupils, the nature of the citizenry, what 
happens to pupils after they leave school, the quality and kind of school 
facilities, including teachers, guidance personnel, equipment, plant, 
and the like. 


"John P. Lozo is Principal of the Woodbridge High School in Woodbridge, New 
Jersey. 
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At the same time, a faculty re-education program must get under way. 
In the beginning. much of the restudy can be carried on by faculty as 
a whole with experts from the fields of child and adolescent psychology, 
curriculum-building, social anthropology, and educational philosophy 
leading the way. Particular emphasis should be placed on the nature of 
the child, especially the one with problems in areas already mentioned. 
Teachers who are expected to operate within this program should be 
people of great understanding, with broad backgrounds, alert, patient, 
willing to adjust to new situations and to new goals in education, and to 
adjust their teaching methods, in the light of mature judgment, to 
radically new departures. 

Much of the materials of instruction will not be found in regular 
textbooks. Teachers will have to rely upon the library, newspapers, 
pamphlets, radio, television, and any other sources that their own and 
their pupils’ ingenuity can discover. Consultative services will include 
the guidance department and special groups such as shops, home 
economics, music, and art. Industry and other community resources 
will be able to provide much practical cooperation and inspiration. 

Administrators and supervisors need to be in constant readiness to 
guide and assist in this work. There is continuous need for workshops 
on the grade and course levels, besides general meetings, conferences, 
and visitation. Evaluation in this program should be continuous. All of 
the persons concerned, particularly the pupils, should sit in constant 
judgment of the work they are doing. 

An editorial in a New York paper on New Year's Day had this to say, 
“The whole free world must make itself so strong that it can parley, in 
strength and dignity, for the just peace which all men crave.” To make 
the whole free world strong, we must educate all free men to the 
maximum that their potentials allow. That is why we are so deeply 
interested in the development of the under-achievers. 


Summary of the presentation made by HUGH S. BONAR 


Y pe may be divided into two general categories: 
first, those who are not achieving due to lack of ability and/or failure 
to achieve due to inadequate preparation for their present course work; 
and second, those who have ability and adequate preparation for their 
present course work, but are not achieving to capacity. We agree that all 
youth who are educable can undertake academic performance at some 
level. 

Our high schools under compulsory school attendance laws are ad- 
mitting large numbers of pupils who have low capacity to learn. These 
are young people who have been moved on from the elementary schools 


Hugh S. Bonar is Superintendent-Principal of Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College, Joliet, Illinois. 
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because it is believed they should not remain with smaller children. 
Whether this is good procedure or not, we are getting them in the high 
schools. Most of these young people are not achieving academically to 
their limited capacities because of the frustrating situations facing them 
in heterogeneous grouping. 

If the school is large enough, these young people may be assigned to a 
special teacher with whom they will remain for the day or that part of 
the day when they are not with other groups with whom they can 
achieve. These latter groups may be in physical education, group 
singing, and some special manual training or homemaking classes. 

The special teacher in these instances should be one with elementary 
teaching experience, one who has great patience, and one who under- 
stands this kind of a pupil and who wants to work with him. Herein lies 
our greatest motivation for this group. 

The children who have ability to do regular high-school work, but, 
because of sickness, truancy, or other reasons, are not prepared for high- 
school level courses may require a different type of program. They 
should be assigned to special classes in reading, mathematics, and social 
science where the special teacher in these subject areas may work to 
bring these young people up to standards required for doing regular 
high-school work satisfactorily. 

Many high-school pupils of high ability are under-achievers. Teachers 
often have considered these young people as the most neglected. They 
have been frustrated all through their school experience because they 
have not been in learning situations that provided challenges and 
opportunity to work to capacity. Certainly special teachers are needed 
here—special in training, but more special in talents required to inspire 
and suggest and discover and invent. 

Some schools are providing three track programs. We provide fast 
learner sections for these pupils. 

The ‘small high school is handicapped and may be able to do little 
more than reduce class size that the teacher may have some time to give 
special assignments and special help. This is not satisfactory. 

To do a really effective job with the fast learners, we need to have 
provision on a state-wide basis to discover early through tests and then 
to provide in county centers the specially trained and talented teachers 
for these pupils. 

We have lost many a near genius to beach combing, as some studies 
have shown. Why? Because we have not been enough concerned to find 
these great minds early and place them in developmental situations 
where they could really grow instead of being frustrated all their school 
days. 

What of the great middle group? Here is a stubborn problem. Within 
this group there is great under-achievement. When we are willing to 
give the same proportionate support to the great mass of our pupils as 
we have shown willingness to give to our most unfortunate youth, then 
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we will give the first big push to better achievement. Only adequate 
finances will make small classes possible, make special facilities and 
equipment available, and bring talented people into the teaching profes- 
sion. 

We need constantly to analyze our programs at all levels of our 
educational structure. Where there is “fat,” we need to fry it out. 
Where there is “water,” we need to squeeze it out. If there are fads, let 
us have courage to eliminate them. Perhaps some of these fads have 
been the cause of under-achievement. However, let us examine carefully 
to determine what is a “fad.” What some one may call a fad may be 
determined to be one of the more beneficial factors in the total 
motivation of the pupil. 

A great modern threat to better achievement in the schools is anti- 
intellectualism. There must be determined efforts to remove this threat. 
Thousands of young people are under-achieving in high schools and 
colleges because of the tragic notion that it isn’t popular to get good 
grades. A daughter of one of our faculty members reported the attitude 
in one of our finest midwest colleges with reference to achieving more 
nearly to capacity. She said it was not popular to study hard. If you did, 
you were called “brownies.” This anti-intellectualism is one of America’s 
greatest threats. It has been fostered by materialists; by the Horatio 
Alger school of thought; by the financially successful individuals who 
didn’t have much education. 

When this attitude is changed we will have released thousands of 
young people to achieve better in academic performance. The public 
must be helped to change this attitude. Perhaps more rewards for 
excellent achievement are needed. I am sure the spelling contests pro- 
moted by many newspapers have helped achievement in spelling. 

We give gold keys and pins to the twelve highest academic achievers in 
our school each year. These are given to the young man and the young 
woman in each grade nine through fourteen who have had the highest 
academic achievement during the year. These are among the very few 
awards announced during the program on commencement night. Our 
newspaper always gives special attention to this feature with pictures and 
a good story. More awards, more publicity, more encouragement of all 
kinds for intellectual achievement must be given if we would destroy 
the “square” fetish too prevalent in our schools today. 

There has been under-achievement in basic academic performance 
because pressure groups representing special interests have loaded more 
and more obligations that belong to the home and other agencies of the 
community onto the schools. This must be resisted. 

It has been most satisfying to see the determination of distinguished 
laymen from industry, business, professions other than teaching, govern- 
ment, the press, radio, and television to speak out against the threats to 
education in recent years. Major threats have been indifference, special 
interests, taxpayers groups involving many good intentioned but badly 
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advised people, lack of well-trained teachers with strong personalities, 
and anti-intellectualism. 

What has this to do with motivation for under-achievers? Everything! 
With this persistent effort on the part of these distinguished laymen, we 
will get the early and more adequate testing and counseling, we will get 
the competent teachers, and we will get the special facilities with which 
to remove the causes for the under-achievement among all groups in our 
schools. Every encouragement we can give these powerful laymen efforts 
will be the most positive motivation that will help under-achievers to 
achieve more nearly to expectations. 


WHAT IS AN EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: W. S. Parrish, Principal, Brookland-Cayce High School, 
Cayce, South Carolina 


DISCUSSANTS: 
G. E. Miniclier, Principal, Washington High School, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota 
R. Preston Shoemaker, Jr., Principal, Long Branch High School, Long 
Branch, New Jersey 
Wesley Steck, Principal, Nampa Senior High School, Nampa, Idaho 


Summary of the presentation made by LEONARD W. COX 


Sune stated, a guidance program is an organized effort on the part 
of the school to help students understand themselves so that they may 
become increasingly more capable of wise decisions in making and 
carrying out educational and vocational plans. It is a deliberate effort on 
the part of the school to assist in the development of more mature 
personalities so that students make the most of their potentialities. Such 
an ambitious program must include the entire staff if it is to be effective 
in influencing students, individually and collectively. It begins with an 
administrative staff which not only favors such a program, but also 
knows how to bring it about and is willing to exercise leadership in this 
direction. It is the opposite of an administration that consumes its 
energy in “keeping school.” 

While the principal, assistant principal, and counselors must give 
leadership in developing a guidance program, it must be teacher as well 
as student centered. Where guidance philosophy is the warp and woof 


‘Leonard W. Cox is Principal of Capitol Hill Senior High School in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 
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of the instructional fabric, you will find that an active guidance com- 
mittee, composed largely of classroom teachers, is behind the scenes. A 
concomitant of this approach will be a continuous in-service training 
program designed to bring about an understanding of the adolescent's 
needs; his intellectual, social, and emotional development; and how these 
factors are related to methods of instruction, course content, and class- 
room management. 


Another hallmark of good guidance services is the team approach in 
helping students make needed adjustments. The team will consist of all 
those involved with the student and, if necessary, certain specialists. 
Conferences must be held while there is still hope of an adjustment being 
made, rather than a post-mortem examination. Due to the complex 
personality adjustments frequently found in the modern school, such 
highly specialized personnel as psychiatrists, psychologists, and visiting 
teachers or social workers should be available referral sources for all 
schools, regardless of size. Many authorities in the field recommend at 
least one school counselor who can do second or third level counseling 
for every four or five hundred students. Some educators would question 
that the school’s responsibility goes this far, but we shall always be 
confronted with students who need this help if they are to profit from 
their school experiences. 


Busy teachers must have pertinent, easily interpreted information such 
as test scores, grade records, and social histories at their fingertips; other- 
wise, little of this information will be used. There must be someone 
available to fill in the details if known; if not, someone to secure the 
information for them. School counselors, psychologists, and visiting 
teachers usually perform this service in larger school systems. It is 
unrealistic to expect teachers of 150 to 200 students to utilize much 
personal information about their pupils unless it is readily available. A 
system that is conducive to acquainting teachers with their students adds 
the personal touch which develops good relations with students. In this 
type of atmosphere, effective instruction and guidance follows. 


When teachers are stimulated to know their students and students 
have more than a passing acquaintance with themselves, constant 
curriculum changes are inevitable. A rigid, archaic curriculum can never 
co-exist with sound guidance practices. The gifted and the dullard will 
find equal acceptance where they are understood. Furthermore, the 
administration will be as concerned with matching pupils with teachers 
as it is with developing a compatible curriculum. 


A well-rounded guidance program will include the utilization of 
community resources. It will use businesses, industrial plants, and pro- 
fessional people as aids in helping students explore firsthand their 
vocational interests and abilities. These resources will also serve as means 
of finding part-time jobs for students while in school and full-time 
employment after graduation. From these sources, committees can be 
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formed to assist in evaluation of job information and content of courses, 
particularly vocational courses. 

To be effective, guidance must follow its students after graduation. 
A part of this followup service will include counseling the student as to 
the type of employment in which he is most likely to succeed. Schools 
can be of service to their students in this respect by developing close 
relations with personnel managers so that industry and business can 
make use of the information the school has accumulated over a period of 
twelve years. This practice would alleviate much of the criticism of high- 
school graduates by employers as well as help place students in jobs 
compatible with their abilities. 

Finally, an effective guidance program develops a climate and an urge 
to do continuous research and evaluation. How can the school guide if it 
does not know where it has been nor where it is going? Time will be 
found for this seemingly onerous task when guidance is paramount. 


Summary of the presentation made by H. S. SHEAROUSE 


ie LIGHT of current developments in the world, which I will not 
undertake to enumerate, there can be little doubt that we are making 
and will continue to make sweeping appraisal of the public school 
program. The chances are also good that we will make sweeping changes. 
No need here to recount the history and development of the American 
high school. But it should be kept in mind that, whatever its faults, there 
is nothing else like it in the world. One cannot take this development 
lightly, for we have developed the concept and almost the reality of 
secondary school for “all the children of all the people.” I would not 
discount the accomplishment of Russia in the field of education for it has 
been great, but theirs is not the same as ours. 

If the last half century has been given over to the task of providing 
education for all the children of all the people through the secondary 
school, then perhaps now is the time for us to accept that fact and now 
put ourselves to the task of making sure that there will be quality 
education for all the children of all the people. 

There is no conflict in providing quality education and providing 
education for all. I am sure that we cannot develop quality education 
without an effective guidance program. A.guidance program is not the 
only element in quality education, but it is a very essential element. 
What then are the characteristics of an effective guidance program in 
the senior high school? The guidance viewpoint of the essential worth 
of each individual must prevail, and the philosophy of the school must 
not be in conflict. An effective guidance program will have the following 
characteristics: 


H. S. Shearouse is Director of the Division of Instruction in the State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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1. It will be an integral part of the school program rather than a separate 
part or an appendage of the program. 

2. It will be understood and used by the administrators, curriculum workers, 
and teachers. 

3. It will be organized and administered in such a way as to facilitate both 
administration and instruction. 


Guidance services have been well worked out by guidance specialists. 
The point of this discussion is not to relate in detail these services, but 
to accept the services as essential, and then see how they may properly 
function. The guidance viewpoint of the essential worth of all indi- 
viduals is most certainly not in conflict with better modern philosophy 
of education; however, in practice this viewpoint or philosophy is not 
practiced in all schools by all administrators and teachers. To be effective 
the guidance program must have been developed by all concerned as an 
integral part of the total school program. Guidance services must be 
understood and accepted by all concerned. Even more than understood 
and accepted, all concerned must believe in guidance and actually work 
within such a framework. 


WHAT SHOULD THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL DO FOR ITS GIFTED 
AND TALENTED YOUTH? 


CHaiRMAN: Pat Woosley, Principal, Highland Park Junior High School, 
Dallas, Texas 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
L. E. Leipold, Principal, Nokomis Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
A. H. Skogsberg, Principal, Bloomfield Junior High School, Bloom- 
field, New Jersey 


Summary of the presentation made by A. REED WALKER 


, several years of work and study, we have developed a plan 
which is very briefly described below. Fortunately, Sputnik had not 
appeared on the horizon and we were able to work at reasonable speed 
and think and discuss our work as we went along. We had time to talk 
with parents when our plans were being formulated. Thus there was no 
implication of a “crash program.” In many schools this work involves 
substantial change in curriculum and organization. Despite parent 
pressures, each school should study the problem and do what it thinks is 
right in view of its own situation. 


A. Reed Walker is Principal of the Alfred Plant Junior High School in West 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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A junior high-school faculty, after making up its mind to solve the 
problem, should identify its gifted and talented pupils. We use the 
Otis Group Test of Mental Ability and find it satisfactory. The use of 
one test and increasing familiarity with that test makes it possible to 
secure better results. Correlation between this and other tests is high 
and the relative standing of pupils on various tests is nearly the same. 
This is good to know. Take Terman’s figure of 130 and see how many 
pupils exceed this IQ. This will give an estimate of class size. In doubt- 
ful cases, get the results of an individual test. Use a good reading test and 
take those who score two years ahead of their grade. Consult past records 
and former teachers and talk with parents. Eliminate all known serious 
emotional and disciplinary problems since our object here is to establish 
the best possible educational environment. 

On the basis of this study of identification, group all pupils in academic 
classes homogeneously. Heterogeneous grouping should be used in 
home rooms, gym classes, and possibly in classes in arts and crafts. The 
policy concerning grouping should be clearly formulated, written out, 
and discussed with parents. 

Differentiation of materials and methods of instruction should follow; 
otherwise, grouping of any kind is useless. It should be realized that 
there is no special motivation built into a gifted group. Motivation 
and purpose still are developed by good teaching. It is important for 
these pupils to learn to gather and organize knowledge. The techniques 
of research are more easily taught to them, and new sources of knowledge 
should be opened to them. The library should be as important as an 
English or social studies class, and should be equipped with special 
reference books and reading material adapted to their abilities. Public 
libraries should open their reference shelves and adult departments to 
junior high-school students who are capable of using the facilities. 
Grouping makes it easier to treat a pupil as an individual, and should 
make it possible for a pupil to be more creative and imaginative in his 
work. As helpful devices, we might consider the use of a seminar type 
class, a free period for directed individual study in a field of knowledge 
interesting to the student, but with no limitations on the extent of the 
study, or of an ungraded class in a particular subject such as mathe- 
matics or English. Care has to be taken to encourage originality; at the 
same time, the need for accuracy and craftsmanship in performance of 
work has to be emphasized. ‘ 

There should be no secrets. The whole plan should be thoroughly 
understood by all of the faculty and should be discussed with parents 
frequently. All of the information which a school has about individual 
pupils should be given to their parents via a personal conference in 
school. This should include results of all tests of mental ability and 
achievement. Results should be carefully interpreted and the parents ad- 
vised to be discreet in use of the information. Parental understanding of 
what the school is doing and of how it is operating will bring both 
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cooperation and support. Parents will be quick to see that any minimum 
requirement and most maximum requirements will be exceeded. In the 
process of doing this for the bright pupils, the quality of instruction for 
all pupils will be enhanced. 

Some problems will appear as study progresses which should be con- 
sidered. The following are the most important: Should a pupil enter 
school at the age of six and be graduated exactly twelve years later? 
Should senior high-school subjects be taught in the junior high school? 
Are we willing for elementary schools to teach junior high-school 
material? Do we have to have grades? What would we do with the 
superior student who fails, reads poorly, is emotionally disturbed, or is 
a disciplinary problem? 

By adopting definite plans for educating gifted pupils, we can make 
intellectual activity attractive. We can encourage a desire for further 
education. We can provide the educational leadership which a com- 
munity expects, and if we provide this leadership before the community 
demands it, we will have earned their respect. 


Summary of the presentation made by S. HARRY BAKER, JR. 


oe to educate the gifted student in our secondary schools 
date back to the beginning of secondary-school organization in this 
country. Long before valid tests were devised to discover certain out- 
standing abilities of these students, teacher judgments verified the fact 
that certain individuals possess the power to think reflectively better than 
others, and that certain individuals have greater creative ability than 
others. 

Early attempts to identify properly the gifted student and, in turn, 
devise courses to further his development are well known to many of us. 
A few years after the turn of the century (and several years before the 
advent of the junior high-school movement in America) many depart- 
ments of education in certain states and large cities initiated various 
scholarship plans. Competitive written examinations were given students 
in the seventh grade (where the 7-4 plan was in operation) and the 
eighth grade (where the 8-4 plan was in operation). Those receiving the 
highest marks on such examinations were awarded scholarships to attend, 
tuition free, high school or preparatory schools located in various parts 
of the state and considered outstanding secondary schools. Many students 
awarded such scholarships used them and attended such secondary 
schools. However, the course offerings in those schools (some identified 
as university high schools directly connected with state institutions of 
higher learning) were greatly inadequate to develop the intellectual 


x Harry Baker, Jr. is Director of Special Education in Secondary Schools of the 
District of Columbia Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 
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potential possessed by those gifted students. Furthermore, no guidance 
departments were in operation at that time to offer students educational 
and ethical advice to guide them into specific professions through the 
medium of attendance later in college. Therefore, the plan in operation 
at that time of recognizing the gifted student and vitalizing his instruc- 
tion in such a way that he might ultimately and eventually “be of greatest 
benefit to himself in particular and the state in general’’ was not a very 
effective one. However, it represented a step taken by educators in the 
right direction. Today we consider school children as gifted in two 
ways; i.e., (1) gifted in intelligence, and (2) gifted in special abilities 
(creative arts). In determining just which pupils are gifted in intelligence 
(academically) the following factors! are usually taken into consideration: 


A. Group intelligence rating G. Height ratio for age 

B. Effort as related to ability H. Rating on number of per- 
C. General behavior manently erupted teeth 

D. Rating of age for grade I. Rating for comprehension 
E. Rating on scholastic marks in reading 

F. Weight ratio for age J. Rating for participation in 


school activities 
Numerous publications edited during the past few years list as many as 
twelve or fifteen separate factors to be considered under each of the 
following types of giftedness possessed by secondary students in the 
creative arts area: 


1. Artistic talent 5. Dancing talent 

2. Creative writing talent 6. Mechanical skills 
3. Dramatic talent 7. Physical skills 

4. Musical talent 8. Leadership abilities 


When all of this added information is placed in the hands of the 
classroom teacher, the guidance counselor, the assistant principal, the 
principal, and other public school employees responsible for the educa- 
tion of youth, there is nowadays a far better chance for the gifted student 
to be recognized and helped. The transmission of names and other 
pertinent information concerning such pupils, through regular channels, 
to the director or supervisor of special education in the local school 
community then results in programs being set up for these gifted students 
far in advance of anything envisioned at the time we first began to 
attempt to identify properly the gifted pupil and vitalize his instruction. 

Within the past twenty years, various plans of organization have been 
brought into being to develop the gifted pupil and, as a result of 
experimentation in that respect, we have learned a great deal. This 
increased attention to the further educational development of the gifted 
pupil is expressed so well in a statement made recently by the late Dr. 

'These factors were devised by Dr. Harry J. Baker a few years ago when he was asked to serve 


as Chairman of a Committee in Detroit, Michigan, to select major-work candidates for special 
class work 
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Miriam Pritchard at a meeting sponsored by the American Association 
for the Gifted Child, “This new interest in the education of gifted 
children is the outgrowth of the increasing awareness of the dearth of 
real leadership in this country and of the ever increasing pressure placed 
upon the schools better to equip our superior youth so that they may 
assume positions of leadership.” 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the various organiza- 
tional plans now in operation in our junior and senior high schools 
throughout the country to develop better to the highest degree of their 
potential these so called gifted students. However, it may be said that, 
in this connection, two very definite points of view have evolved which 
are, to a certain extent, in opposition to each other: (1) acceleration or 
rapid advancement through the grades, and (2) enrichment program 
without acceleration. 


Without reservation it may be said that the final decision as to just 
which viewpoint will prevail is still in the controversial or “hot-potato” 
stage. The writer believes that, on the junior high-school level, the 
enrichment program without acceleration will be found to be most 
practicable. This conclusion has been reached by him as a result of 
visits to various parts of the country where both the enrichment and the 
accelerated types of programs have been in operation and of conferences 
held by him with principals of the schools so concerned. On the senior 
high-school level, the writer is informed by many public and parochial 
school heads, also, that the accelerated plan has been, or is being, 
abandoned in favor of the enrichment type of program without grade 
acceleration. 

The decision as to whether the greatest benefit will accrue to the 
gifted student through the medium of instruction offered him in a so- 
called special class for the gifted or in a special school where such 
students are given definite attention, is another organizational “hot 
potato” and is usually settled by the community itself wherever gifted 
boys and girls are found in its secondary schools. 

In summary it may be said that: (1) the first problem to be solved in 
directing our attention to the gifted student is properly to identify or 
discover him, and (2) the second problem, much more difficult than the 
first, is that of providing an enriched educational program for him. 
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HOW CAN THE PRINCIPAL UTILIZE THE STUDENT COUNCIL IN 
ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Gerald M. Van Pool, Assistant Secretary for Student Ac- 
tivities, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
F. J. Herda, Principal, Technical High School, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
William T. Bean, Principal, Lower Merion Senior High School, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


Summary of the presentation made by DONALD E. LEER 


‘ee student council or its counterpart has rapidly become recognized 
as an established unit in the secondary school. This has come through 
the special efforts of those who felt that an organized student group, such 
as the student council, might make valuable contributions to the indi- 
vidual school and to all schools in general. Principals now generally 
agree that it can and should make such contributions and are especially 
interested in how and when it can be most effective in contributing to 
the administration of the school program. 

If this student group is to make a contribution, the principal must be 
careful of his definition of “utilize.” The student council must not be 
exploited as a means to an end. It needs to be considered as a unit that 
can assist and aid the principal in the same sense as the counseling staff, 
teachers, and others who aid him. All will work together to achieve the 
goals they have set up for their school. 

As the years have progressed, the school has, for various reasons, found 
itself with greater responsibilities. These have created a load of such 
magnitude that the principal needs to use all available sources of 
assistance to insure the success of the program. The student council is 
such a source and can act as a unit to give such assistance. Sometimes it 
will “coast” when matters entirely administrative are under consideration, 
but it is to be judged, as all time, as a cooperative unit just the same as 
other responsible units. 

The amount of contribution this unit will make and the procedures 
used to gain this contribution will vary as widely as the number of 
schools who make the effort to fit the unit in its organization, and to the 
same degree that the principal has faith and confidence in the student 
council. Many factors in the individual school make for uncertainty on 
procedures. Many times these factors are centered about the willingness 
of the administration in the past to give student groups an opportunity 
to work—and how successful it has been! Regardless of varying circum- 


“Donald E. Leer is Principal of the Stevenson High School in Stevenson, Washington. 
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stances, the course to follow must be determined by a thorough analysis 
of where the principal and his student council are now. Is it a unit in 
helping to carry the load or not? If it is a unit, how is it working? 
Should it rest while its position is being reconsidered, or has it proven 
itself on previous assignments and is now ready for more? Perhaps, too, 
it has been ready and has not been given the opportunity to function. 
These questions and many others will help establish the present status 
of any student council in its school, after which it is time to proceed 
according to the evaluation. What might seem best in one school may 
be too far advanced in another or may be behind still another. Each 
school then, should proceed according to the present effectiveness of its 
student council to contribute to the general welfare of the whole school 
program. 

One of the finest contributions each school can make is in the field of 
inter-school student council conferences and workshops. This activity 
has proven its value in many ways, but probably most for its stress of 
student council responsibility in the individual school. To promote and 
support such an activity is an investment with excellent dividends. 

Starting with participation in inter-school student council activities 
as a foundation, schools have found that this group can make notable 
contributions in areas that might be considered more direct in nature: 
(1) student elections; (2) assembly programs—selection, managing evalu- 
ating; (3) student-parent-teacher organization—student inspired, equal 
representation and responsibility; (4) citizenship and conduct—A. Jn 
school—halls, classroom, lunchroom, traffic, etc., B. Out of school—after 
school, at other schools, on the street, etc.; (5) care of school property; (6) 
public relations; (7) orientation; (8) school calendar; (9) home room; (10) 
intramurals; and (11) social activities. It must be kept in mind that 
contributions will vary in each area from minor participation to full 
responsibility, with varying degrees of faculty and administrative direc- 
tion. 

In working with student groups, advisers generally agree that there are 
a few basic principles which predicate all thinking and acting. Here are 
a few. 


General acceptance of areas of authority. 
Established guide lines of procedure in each activity. 
Detailed planning and preparation for each undertaking. 
Start slowly and carefully. 
Each succeeding step of responsibility dependent on desirable outcomes 
from previous one. 
6. Take time to analyze and evaluate. 
7. Adviser must be always fully informed. 
8. School policies thoroughly understood by all. 
9. Final responsibility for all school activities vested with principal. 


If these, and others the individual school may have, are generally 
understood by all concerned, security tends to be established and ad- 
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vancement on suggested activities will proceed in a normal manner. The 
student council, in order to function at its maximum potential, must be 
considered as one of the units which continually contributes to the 
welfare of the school. Careful planning and wise counseling according to 
the special conditions in each individual school will establish its position 
as such. When this has been accomplished, the principal can be assured 
that he has a group working with others toward those goals designed for 
the greatest benefit of all. 


Summary of the presentation made by ARTHUR P. SILVESTER 


A STANDARD wisecrack currently going the rounds is to the effect 
that Nikita Khruschev be nominated as the man who has done the most 
in behalf of American education in 1957. It is ironic humor and, 
tragically, it is true. The sputniks have shaken away public apathy and 
indifference to the welfare of secondary education as nothing has in the 
past. In the coming months we shall probably witness and preside over 
many changes within our schools. These changes will be concerned 
primarily with curriculum and school activities. Concomitant with this 
there will be a tightening up of academic standards. In this new drama, 
now being prepared in the wings, the student council will play a stellar 
role. 

Before considering concrete suggestions for the utilization of the 
student council, it appears necessary to set two bugaboos at rest. First, 
the student council is just what the name implies. It is not student 
government, which has no place in the secondary school. It is a council 
which shares in the promotion of a well-administered school. Second, 
the student council is not a judicial body for the enforcement of school 
discipline. The administrator who foists this responsibility on the 
shoulders of his council is not worthy of his position. 

We have introduced the topic with two negative statements. Let us 
now consider some constructive observations. 


1. Regardless of school size, the student council provides a means of liaison 
aeowaen the faculty and the student body. 
. The student council may often be the source of valuable ideas not thought 
of prev iously by the administration. 
3. Although the principal may have secured the “perfect” faculty sponsor 
for the council, the school will profit greatly if he retains a coordinating interest 
in the organization along with the sponsor. 


The educational crisis which has been building up for a decade, and 
which sputnik has emphasized for the public, presents a challenge to the 
student council. In an effort to improve the academic attainments of 


Arthur P. Silvester is Principal of the Proctor Junior-Senior High School in Proctor, 
Vermont. 
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our students will we need to consider the pruning of some non-essential 
activities of an extracurricular character? In my opinion, the student 
council will remain as the nucleus of the school activity program. A 
study of the entering class at a representative New England college 
reveals that the most mentioned high-school activity on the application 
blanks was the student council. This organization meets a basic need 
which will continue in the years ahead. As changes occur in the currti- 
culum and as activities of a non-educational nature are dropped, the 
student council, because of its representative character and mature out- 
look, may well assist the principal in the evolutionary program that is 
about to be undertaken. 


Summarizing, four general areas of utilization appear available to the 
principal. They are: 


1. The use of the council for the promotion of an esprit de corps within 
the school community. 

2. The council is a device to learn student opinion. 

$. The council, being a representative group, is an organization that may 
have early exposure to new administrative ideas. Similarly, it is an organization 
that can assist in the interpretation of administrative practices to student body. 

4. Finally, it is a device to assist the principal and the faculty in a re-assess- 
ment of the number and scope of the extracurricula activities. 


A final thought, for the principal who is honestly seeking to improve 
his school, is that the over-all success of any student council is dependent 
upon mutual faith and respect—by the council on the one hand and the 
principal on the other. 
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HOW CAN THE SCHOOL AND THE HOME CO-OPERATE IN 
REDUCING DELINQUENCY AMONG SOME TEEN-AGERS? 


CHamman: E. R. Schwinger, Principal, Mount Pleasant High School, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Mrs. E. L. Church, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Chairman, Committee on 
Juvenile Protection, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Mrs. C. Wheeler Detjen, Webster Groves, Missouri; Chairman, Com- 
mittee on High-School Service, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


J. T. Williams, Principal, Carver High School, Gadsden, Alabama 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. FRED L. KEELER 


‘Tes popular concept of delinquency is vague, it has different mean- 
ings for different people. It is said, “Juvenile delinquency is what the law 
says it is,” but the state statutes vary and what is delinquency in Michigan 
may not be delinquency in Indiana. However, this we know, delinquency 
is not confined to any one economic group, neither is it just an urban 
or just a rural problem and, certainly, it is not confined to any particular 
race, color, or creed. 


There are no set answers to the topic assigned as there again homes, 
schools, and pupils differ. We can consider how we might as parents and 
teachers work together in an effort to help young people realize their 
potential and guide them in finding ways of expressing their boundless 
energy. not only in work projects, but certainly in ways of using their 
leisure time. 


Over the past few years a great many high-school Parent-Teacher 
Associations and in some cases Parent-Teacher-Student Associations have 
been organized. There has been felt a real need by many secondary- 
school people for this group to be an active part of the school com- 
munity. The high-school association serves youth, parents, teachers, and 
the community and helps meet local needs. High-school years bring 
many changes to boys and girls and both parents and teachers find 
themselves frustrated in trying to meet the needs. The boards of the 
high-school association should and, in many instances, do have student 
representation. Students surely should help plan the program of the 
association, and, by program, I mean not only the program of the 
meeting but also the many activities and projects of the association. 


Mrs. Fred L. Keeler is Vice-President of Region IV of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1824 Collins Avenue, S. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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The home's first responsibility is to send a well-adjusted child to school. 
The family must have a continuing interest in the child's relationship to 
his teachers and fellow students. Families should know with whom 
their children are associating and endeavor to know the background of 
the parents of their friends. Parents should be interested in what is 
being taught in the classroom. They should be understanding and 
receptive when schools make contact because of misbehavior. Families 
must accept, back into the home with consideration, the child who has 
been punished and institutionalized. 


The school can aid in discovering tendencies to truancy, contacting the 
home and together the problem might be prevented before it becomes 
acute. Additional counseling may be offered to students when the need 
arises. Contacts can be made with parents in order that the school and 
home may work together to meet the needs of the student. Schools may 
seek out youth serving agencies which can direct young peoples’ energies 
along healthful lines. The school staff ought to make a conscious effort 
to find solutions for a youth in trouble. When a pupil returns to school 
after having been in trouble, he should be assimilated into the group 
with the least possible notice. The PTA should work with parents of 
the delinquent child by helping to bring and to hold the family in the 
school community. 


In order to meet, know, and work together, many Parent-Teacher 
Associations promote supper meetings at a grade level where students, 
parents, and teachers discuss activities, problems, and ways of meeting 
their objectives. It has been found that fewer meetings of the whole 
group and more meetings at grade and age level have been helpful to 
both the home and the school. 


Many Parent-Teacher Councils promote clothing banks where young 
people who lack good clothing may be provided with complete outfits 
not only of serviceable clothes but also clothes that make them look like 
their classmates. This project has helped them retain their pride in their 
relationship to their peers. Often, because of their improved appearance 
as well as their ability, they have obtained work for their out-of-school 
hours. 


Many Parent-Teacher Associations provide for study groups for parents. 
The school can furnish personnel for these projects with members of the 
guidance and counseling staff serving as consultants. High School Parent 
Teacher Associations have sponsored adult education workshops where 
parents, teachers, and students together may learn or develop skills. Who 
is responsible for the child, the home or the school, will always be a 
debatable question. But the need for doing the most good for each child 
is the direct responsibility of the home and the school working together. 
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Summary of the presentation made by W. HOWARD NIBLOCK 


Mi samy do we find a subject of concern to schoolmen which presents 
so many difficulties of definition as juvenile delinquency. Someone has 
wisely said that behavior is judged as delinquent depending upon the 
irritability of the community. However, for our purposes we shall define 
delinquent behavior as that which is consistently inimical to the normal 
functioning of home, school, and community. Many young people exhibit 
behavior, from time to time, which is disturbing at best. We shall be 
concerned only with the adolescent whose behavior is consistently 
undesirable. 

Attempts to reduce delinquency dictate two general procedures: (1) 
analysis and rehabilitation of individual cases and (2) a preventive pro- 
gram designed to reduce potentiality for delinquent behavior. With 
both of these approaches, home and school cooperation is imperative. 
Most of us have felt for some time that parents must play an increasingly 
important part in the education of young people. There are differences 
of opinion among us, doubtless, as to the proper methods of achieving 
sincere and enduring cooperation. All that can be said for the following 
is that it is the honest conviction of one person based on his own 
experiences in this complex business of schoolmastering. 

There are two very important conditions that must be present in 
dealing with persistent misbehavior in school and out: (1) the student 
must realize that all who work with him are sincerely trying to help him 
overcome his failures. In this the people involved are more important 
than the methods used. (2) The student must realize that failure to 
correct his misbehavior will surely result in loss of individual freedom to 
choose his future course. Failure to enforce laws with such young people 
leads inevitably to lack of respect for authority which is becoming a 
serious problem today. 

Once delinquent behavior is recognized in an individual case, im- 
mediate and regular communication must be established with the parents 
or guardians of the student. These communications should be recorded 
on office records with date and subject matter of the communication for 
future reference. Records such as these will also prevent some parents 
from saying to the school— “—but this is the first I knew of this. Why 
didn’t you tell me?” f 

Because the causes of delinquent behavior are complex and various, 
the first step in rehabilitation is diagnostic. Adequate case history 
material and results of objective testing must be secured. Counselors and 
principals should collect all material from testing, interviews, school 
records, teacher reports, nurse, police, and welfare workers to the end 
that the dossier will be complete. Diagnosis must precede treatment. At 
this stage, too, clinical procedures with qualified people will be more 
effective in dealing with the student and his parents. With this point 


Ww. Howard Niblock is Principal of the Winchester High School in Winchester, 
Massachusetts. 
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as a springboard, positive steps may be taken to rehabilitate. This kind 
of study is very time consuming, but essential. If the school is to have 
any success in dealing with such cases, the community must realize that 
funds have to be made available in greater amounts than at present to 
supply additional personnel with time to handle the cases. Administra- 
tors and teachers should not be expected to add this kind of social welfare 
work to their already burdensome duties of attempting to do a better job 
of educating the rest of the students. 

We have examined the broad outlines of procedure necessary in 
treating individual cases, but the greatest promise for reducing de- 
linquent behavior lies in building a preventive program in which the 
parents can play a very important part. Young people, too, can be of 
great assistance. The teenage codes currently in vogue are good examples 
of a phase of this preventive program. 

The best device involving home and school cooperation is an active 
parent-faculty association. This group may or may not have national 
affiliations, but interested parents can be most helpful in selling good 
education to the students and to the community. The more the school 
and the home talk the same language through better understanding of 
each other's problems, the better will be support for the schools. 

Although it is still advisable to maintain a large parent-faculty group, 
a smaller group of parents who can meet regularly will get more done. 
We have formed a parent-faculty advisory council made up of parents 
from all classes in the high school and from all districts in the town. This 
council meets bi-monthly discussing topics of mutual concern, such as 
guidance, social relations, homework, sports and recreation, and marking 
and reporting. All parents had an opportunity to indicate a desire to 
serve on this council. The present membership is approximately eighty 
with a steering committee of eight. To facilitate discussion, the “buzz- 
group” technique is used with results of discussions summarized in 
writing for distribution to all parents in the school. 

With such a group as a nucleus, it is possible to initiate programs and 
activities designed to create a favorable climate in and out of school that 
potential delinquents may be redirected constructively. As parents be- 
come better informed, some of the following may be expected to result: 
. Better social, recreational, and educational programs for all young people. 
Coordination of all youth-serving agencies in town. 

. Establishment of lay advisory groups to implement the work of the schools. 
. Adult education opportunities. 
. Strengthening of student council status and activities. 

7. New courses better designed to meet the needs of young people; e.g. 
marriage and family living. 

8. Job opportunities for young people after school, in vacations, and during 
the summer. 

9. Community-wide programs to improve reading material available to 
young people, to limit automobile abuses, and to encourage proper dress and 
acceptable behavior. 

10. Eventually, to bring parents and teachers at the high-school level into 
a real partnership. 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE WIFE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN THE 
SCHOOL COMMUNITY? 


CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Andy Tolson, Tucson, Arizona 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. O. H. FARRAR 


‘hom principal's wife must have a thorough understanding of her 
husband's position, and what his responsibilities are, before she can 
assume her role as the principal's wife in the school community. I am 
sure we are in agreement that the successfulness of a principal depends to 
a great degree on his wife. When moving into a new community, or when 
one is promoted to principal, it is most important to have the firm belief 
that your community is one of the best. In order for the principal to 
achieve success, his wife must adjust her life to a new community, which 
is now her community. 

In preparing for this discussion, I have talked with professional men 
and women, laymen and high-school students about the role of the wife 
of the principal in the school community. The above conclusions came 
from most school personnel along with the idea that the principal's wife 
must accept the fact that many times personal plans must be cancelled 
at the “eleventh hour,” and it is her responsibility to make adjustments 
gracefully. 

The laymen were almost unanimous in thinking that a principal's wife 
should take an active part in community affairs. This was especially true 
in those projects that are endeavoring to make their community a more 
progressive, a more happy, and a safer place in which to live. She must 
strive to be part of the community. 

A principal's wife must be a good listener, and a still better judge. 
She must know when to speak, and when not to comment on school 
policies or school news when discussed at some social gathering. The 
principal's wife should acquaint herself with the “right people” in the 
community and belong to the “right groups.” She must know the correct 
things to do as the occasion presents itself, and be well-groomed, and 
dressed in good taste. 

The students expect the principal's wife to be interested in their school 
activities. Student groups enjoy seeing or having the principal and his 
wife attend their meetings and social gatherings. They are quick to 
detect if the wife appears interested or if she is just fulfilling a duty by 
putting in an appearance. 

In summarizing the results of my survey, I feel that the things the 
principal's wife should learn to do and to accept are to share her husband, 
her time, and her home with the community in which she lives. If we 
can accomplish this in a gracious and pleasing manner, I am sure we will 
be successful and very happy as a principal's wife. 


Mrs. O. H. Farrar, 4760 Maple Street, Willoughby, Ohio 
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Summary of the presentation made by MRS. ALLEN JOHNS 


I LIKE conventions, particularly this one—because, like all of you, I 
can share in it with my husband. There are those who lack enthusiasm 
for meetings, conventions, and the like. I, personally, believe convention 
assemblies are very basic to a democracy and that the good things of life, 
the fellowship of the church, our representative government, and, yes, the 
quality of our educational system depends greatly on people meeting one 
with another. 


I am sure it is good for us as wives of principals to get to know one 
another a little better, and to think a little of this role we play in our 
respective communities. Surely each of us has, in her own mind, a mental 
image of a good wife—be she the wife of a farmer, a miner, a businessman, 
or a teacher. Many of the qualities of a good wife we might agree would 
be common to us all, but there are occasions when we know we do not 
meet the standard we set for ourselves, nor do we always maintain the 
qualities of a good wife. We are quite human. However, I would like 
to use this time allotted me to think with you of two aspects of this role 
of the principal's wife. 

First I would like to suggest we think briefly about the public’s image 
of the wife of a school principal and, second, I would like to review some 
of the things we expect of ourselves and how best can we accomplish 
these things. 

Several years ago it was my privilege to serve on the public relations 
committee of the Michigan State Nurses Association. In that capacity I 
learned several lessons in objectivity, particularly in regard to one’s own 
position. This discovery of learning what the public thinks of you in a 
classified identification was one of those most revealing lessons.—Now, 
what do we expect of ourselves? 


Of course we are responsible first, last, and always to our own families. 
In the early child-rearing years, that responsibility almost completely fills 
our time and needs. What we do in addition, I am sure, is an individual 
decision each must make. And as our children grow and become more 
responsible for themselves, we are free to lend our time and interest to 
other matters. 


Now let us consider seriously for a moment this age in which we live— 
the position our husbands are in, and how we can best help them. Never 
in my lifetime do I recall a period when the schools have been more in 
the public eye, under as much demand, or as sorely needed as they are 
today. What does this mean to us and to our families? It means tired 
and sometimes discouraged husbands and dads who come home with 
little energy or patience left for their own families. 





Mrs. Allen Johns, 307 West Indian Street, Midland, Michigan. 
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What can we do about it? We can perhaps do little about the cause, 
but we can give them and our children plenty of love and understanding 
—if we understand ourselves, and that is a pretty fair cure for many ills. 
In addition, we can in many ways interpret to the community the school’s 
needs, and sometimes the students’ needs by participating in such ways 
as befit our individual time and talent. 

Lastly, and most important, we can maintain our own faith by actively 
supporting the church of our choice. I truly hope in this good land of 
ours, whether we are Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish, we feel free to 
worship as we wish, and, in the busy days and years ahead, may God 
bless us all. 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. JAMES E. NANCARROW 


| the role of wife of the principal in the school community is 
a multi-faceted operation. My husband and his career as principal are 
the most important things in my life; hence, what I do to take my place 
in the school community takes precedence over every other activity in 
which I engage. 

What you do to help your husband may not be exactly what I do to 
help mine, for the size and nature of the school and of the community 
in which we serve will, to some extent, influence our course of action. 
Our methods may be different, but our purpose is identical so let us try 
to find some common paths we may travel on our road to taking our 
place effectively in the school community. 

Our first duty is to supply our community with a happy and healthy 
principal. All things being equal, we can do this if we send him to work 
each day properly fed and adequately rested. Almost as demanding, as 
are his physical requirements, is his need for mental and spiritual refresh- 
ment. Thus we should give him a place for relaxation, as free as possible 
from petty annoyances such as unnecessary telephone calls and minor 
household crises. Furthermore, as wives, we can provide either a com- 
panionable silence for thinking out his problems or a receptive ear for 
listening while he discusses them. In short, our homes should be a haven 
where our husbands can not only regenerate their energy, but also regain 
their perspective and re-evaluate their philosophy and purposes. 

Second, as wives, we must actively identify ourselves in the school 
proper. I want the students in my husband's school to know who I am 
and that I am part of a team with him. This means that I follow sports 
through three seasons. It means I go to class plays, dances and parties, 
school shows, assemblies, sports banquets, publications dinners, teas, 
picnics, and every special event on the calendar from September to June. 
That students like to have their principal's wife interested in their 





Mrs. James E. Nancarrow, 528 Lombardy Road, Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania. 
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activities has been proved to me by unsolicited reports from them 
through their parents. 

Equally important in the area of school itself is our relationship to 
parents. For some wives this means active participation in their organiza- 
tions, but for me it has meant only cheerful cooperation in the work 
they vie to do themselves. I do attend every meeting, I do pour at their 
teas and I accompany my husband to every special event they sponsor. 
For the inevitable parent with a problem, I listen and suggest parent- 
teacher conferences. 

A final opportunity for service within the school itself lies in the 
direction of faculty-administration relations. With the members of the 
faculty, our husbands have primarily a partnership for work which we 
can complement with personal interest and sociability. Persistent 
striving to know each teacher pays dividends. Calls on ill, bereaved, and 
retired teachers should be made while weddings and the arrival of babies 
should be counted opportunities to express our interest in some modest 
way. Where small faculties exist, sociability is no problem, but, in the 
larger school, there can develop a decentralization of interest if efforts 
are not made to bring coherence to the program. We have discovered 
that an effective agent in building esprit de corps is our Faculty Wives 
Club which allows the wives of faculty members to become acquainted 
with each other and, at the same time, affords them opportunity to work 
on committees with their husbands’ co-workers and thereby gain a status 
of their own in school affairs. Where people not only work together 
but also play and have fun together, morale is high. 

In the third place, as a principal’s wife, we should feel some obligation 
to work in the community at large. What we do depends on our interests 
and talents, but it is wise not to do more than we can do well and not to 
promise time that is needed for school activities. I have found it re- 
warding to work in some of the same organizations as does my husband, 
so once again we can function as a team. 

Finally, no wife can consider her obligation to the community 
fufilled until she has encouraged her husband to continue to grow 
professionally. To study for advanced degrees is important for younger 
principals, to teach in college summer sessions is stimulating to more 
mature principals, but to attend and to take part in their professional 
meetings, on all levels, is a must for all principals. It is there that our 
husbands gather new ideas and receive inspiration to use them in their 
own schools for the ultimate good of the boys and girls they have pledged 
themselves to educate to the best of their ability. 
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Summary of the presentation made by MRS. R. B. NORMAN 


Speaker ill; paper not read 


As WE discuss our mutual problems, may I invite you, in your 
imagination, to tea at our home and let you listen to some of the amusing 
experiences which come to a principal's wife. Now with teacups in hand, 
let us continue the discussion of the wife of the principal in the com- 
munity. Seriously speaking, the role of the principal in the community 
is to act as administrative head of the school and as representative and 
spokesman for the educational profession. 

My husband happens to be the kind of man who has gone through 
life pushing doors marked pull. He is so unlucky he runs into accidents 
which started out to happen to somebody else. So my life has been 
spent, more or less, acting as a shock absorber. 

(Telephone) Pardon me, please. “Hello, Mrs. Norman speaking. Yes, 
operator, I'll accept the call. Hello Reuben, yes, Dear, I found your 
brief case sitting on the driveway where you were swinging your golf 
club the same way you did in the living room and kitchen until we had 
to repaint the ceilings. Yes, I tucked your pajamas in with your con- 
vention papers, and by rushing, I was able to get your bag on the next 
flight out. It will be delivered to you—there at the Claypool Hotel. You 
are surely welcome, Honey. Yes, I'll call your secretary to type the new 
contracts today. I love you, too. Bye now.” 

The principal occupies a position of public trust. Because of his 
responsibility for leadership, the wife should be prepared and ready to 
assist in every possible way. Of course, keep up all the traditional ac- 
tivities of the role of the wife, but it is also healthy to look ahead and to 
plan for the new “space age.” And I propose that we wives stand ready to 
accompany any expedition to other planets! Undoubtedly there will be 
things there that need correcting! 

Seriously, she should be informed on public affairs and able to discuss 
or interpret certain educational policies in the life of the community— 
leaving all controls in the hands of the principal. If she should become 
too active concerning the educational program, the community might 
say, “She’s running the school.” So don’t ever try to manage his affairs 
for him. 

(Telephone) I'm sorry, pardon me. “Hello, Mrs. Norman speaking. 
No, he isn't here. I'm sorry, he didn’t say where he was going. Well, I'm 
never sure when he will be back, but he shouldn't be gone too long. 
Would you like to leave a number or a message? I’m so sorry you've been 
ill. Johnny failed his math test! The teacher surely didn’t know that he 
had to study for a history quiz, too. Yes, math is a most important 
subject. Miss Grey's number? Let me see—no-o- I don’t seem to have it. 
Why don’t you just call Mr. Norman at the office next Monday. Fine! 


Mrs. R. B. Norman, 1507 Rush Street, Amarillo, Texas. 
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It was nice of you to call, Mrs. Smith. How’s the baby? That's wonder- 
ful! Oh! You have a new TV! Is it color? I wish I could—thank you. 
Bye-bye.” 

Next, I would suggest she should be skilled in social graces, thus 
giving prestige and a greater sense of accomplishment to our profession. 

(Telephone) “Hello. Yes, there will be school tomorrow. You're 
welcome.” 

Seek to establish friendly and cordial relationship with the co-workers 
of your husband and the parents of the community. 

(Telephone) “Hello, yes, 1 know it is snowing, but Mr. Norman says 
there will be school tomorrow.” 

Hold in confidence information you may have concerning teachers, 
parents, or children. Respect the confidence of parents. Respect the 
view-point of parents. Refrain from any criticism that is not constructive 
and does not come from a desire to improve the profession. 

(Telephone) “Hello, yes—well the radio and TV are both correct. 
There will be school tomorrow. You are welcome.” 

It may never be necessary for you to be as frank with a parent as my 
favorite cartoonist pictured a principal recently. While sitting behind his 
desk trying to console a down-hearted, bewildered mother who had come 
to his office for help with an unruly son he said, “For your own peace 
of mind and happiness learn to accept him for what he is—a brat!” 

There is an obligation and a privilege to maintain active membership 
in certain organizations of the community, and to participate in the 
activities of those organizations. Definitely identify yourself with the 
community life through such organizations as the Church, the YWCA, 
or the American Association of University Women. One does not neces- 
sarily have to become a joiner. Choose the organizations or clubs in 
which you can best serve; those that provide entertainment, friendship, 
leadership, and general knowledge. 

(Telephone) “Hello, Mrs. Norman speaking. Oh, hello Dr. Roberts. 
Yes we plan to be in town next Sunday. Well, it’s always busy times 
around our house, but I'll do my best at teaching the Sunday School 
lesson since Mrs. Simpson is ill. Yes, they are a wonderful group of young 
women, and they make me do some tall studying when I try to teach the 
class. You're welcome.” 

Always seek to promote professional growth by study, travel when 
possible, and participation in some phase of the fine arts program in the 
community; the symphony, art guild, the garden club, little theater, or a 
book club. It should be her pleasure to attend with her husband civic 
affairs, professional meetings, and all school functions which are a most 
important part of the community life, such as football games, basketball, 


band and choir concerts, operettas, school parties, and numerous 


banquets. She should be prepared to act her part gracefully when asked 
to “pour” at the many teas and coffees given throughout the year. She 
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should be the charming hostess expected of her, when her own home 
is opened on many occasions to the principal's co-workers, groups of 
mothers or school children, and community friends. There is an 
appropriate tip given to those who would speak: 

“Teach me to use my brains and stuff, but nudge me when I've said 
enough.” I'm beginning to feel a nudge. Dr. Albert Schweitzer has said, 
“Grow into your ideals so that life cannot rob you of them.” So I would 
say to the principals’ wives in meeting their responsibilities to the public, 
first and last, have confidence in yourself. I recommend the reading of 
the Optimists’ Creed often. Part of it is—“Promise yourself: 

To be so strong that nothing can disturb your peace of mind. 

To talk health, happiness, and prosperity to every person you meet. 

To wear a cheerful countenance at all times and give every living 
creature you meet, a smile. 

To give so much time to the improvement of yourself that you 
have no time to criticise others.” 

May I share with you Julien C. Hyer’s “Superlatives.” 
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finest thought, I'M ON GOD'S SIDE. 


Surely, there are many problems—unpleasant ones. Some that seem 
so impossible we feel we cannot live with them at times. We must 
keep the faith in ourselves, our husbands, and their profession. Try 
to find something worth being thankful for at the end of each day. 
Strive always to make people like us and by the force of our own 
personality, they may come to support our school and our husband's 
policies. Try friendly persuasion, always being patient and optimistic. 
There is an old saying: “A good deed is never lost; he who sows 
courtesy reaps friendship; and he who plants kindness gathers love.” 
These are rewards indeed for the small effort of offering friendship 
in our community. 

Peter has summed up in these words what we should remember 
as we search for our role in the community: “Add to your faith, 
virtue; to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to 
temperance; patience; to patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness, love.” 


It’s been a great pleasure to have you in our home. 
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Summary of the presentation made by MRS. F. M. PETERSON 
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A FEW weeks ago I was leading what I though was a normal life 
just like that of my neighbors and friends. Then I received an invitation 
) to make a presentation on the topic “What is the Role of the Wife of | 
the Principal in the School Community?” Up to that time I had given 
Bi little thought to role playing as the wife of a secondary-school principal. 
ia When I began to call to mind my experience as the wife of a principal | 
which, of necessity, will provide the background for my remarks | 
found that I had played at least three different roles. You probably 
have already guessed that these were roles played in three different 
communities. 
The first role was played in a small agricultural community. The 
school was a small one and one soon became acquainted with most of 
the townspeople, all of the faculty, and most of the students. I recall 
one aspect of my role there which was most unusual. My husband was 
ie basketball coach as well as principal and I soon found myself in charge 
¢ of the training table—tea and toast and a houseful of boys before each 
ball game. I knew the faculty members well and they often visited in 


ie our home. The school and the church were the centers within the 
ihe community and my work was chiefly confined to those areas. As I 
ra a recall it now, I believe that my role closely paralleled that of my closest 
, friend who was the wife of the young minister in the church we attended. 
ye We spent the depression years in that community and were drawn very 
« close to the people. We went on to our second community with great 
‘& reluctance. 
y This second community, a county seat town in an agricultural com- 
vee munity required a different role. The residents of this community were | 
a a anxious to think well of their school system. By a strange quirk, how- 
" ever, teachers were not accepted socially in the community. My work 


here was in the Parent Teacher Association since it was connected with 
the school, but community organizations received the bulk of my atten- 
tion. My husband and I believed that acceptance of teachers as social 
equals was highly desirable and could be achieved. Excellent progress 
was made in this area and we left reluctantly at the end of a four-year 
period. 

Twenty years ago my husband came to the city of Pekin, Illinois, as 
secondary-school principal. I had a few misgivings, chiefly because I had 
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a i not previously resided in an industrial community. However, I had 

‘ made up my mind that | was going to like Pekin. My misgivings proved 
3 : to be of short duration. I had a feeling of belonging from the very first 
eae day. 


Mrs. Franklin M. Peterson, Pekin, Illinois. 
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My role in this community was entirely different from those in the 
previous ones. The people of Pekin are justly proud of their schools and 
the members of the profession are readily accepted within the com- 
munity. My role here, as I see it, is not particularly different from the 
roles of my many friends whose husbands are not secondary-school 
principals. All of us work to support the worth-while things in and 
for the community. This includes such organizations as the YWCA, the 
Hospital Auxiliary, the Community Chest, and other kindred organiza- 
tions. I try to vary my service from year to year and find that service 
and loyalty to one’s own community pays off in returns that can be 
traced to the school with which I am uniquely associated. My contribu- 
tions of service seem small and I feel very humble when I think what I, 
as the wife of the principal, receive in return. 

If I could leave you with a single bit of wisdom gained from my 
twenty-six years as the wife of a secondary-school administrator, it would 
be to the effect that policy making in the school should be left to the 
principal and that “talking shop” is taboo unless the principal has an 
urge to “get something off his chest.” 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. WILFORD H. WOODY 


he THE rapidly developing city of Denver and in the fastest growing 
area of that city, West High School has this year had 103 teachers and 
2300 pupils; next year, West will have 120 teachers and 3000 pupils. 
Two weeks before school starts in the fall, the administrative staff— 
principal, assistant principal, dean, and coordinator—go to West High 
School. Usually on Tuesday of that week, the wife of the assistant 
principal, the dean, the coordinator, and I have a meeting to decide on 
our “coffee.” 

The “Coffee,” as we call it now, is held on the first day of school in the 
afternoon from 3:30 to 5:00 following the building faculty meeting. To 
each teacher in the building and his wife or husband as the case may be, 
to the clerical force, and to the custodial force written invitations are 
sent. One reason for the written invitation is we find that the teachers 
sometimes forget to tell their spouses. In addition to the building 
personnel, we invite the superintendent and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. 
Oberholtzer; the deputy superintendent and his wife, Dr. and Mrs. 
Hinderman; the two assistant superintendents and their wives, Mr. and 
Mrs. Holm, and Mr. and Mrs. Miller. 

For our Coffee, we decorate our table with fall flowers, and candles 
and napkins to blend with the flowers. We vary our deserts from year 
to year. This past fall, we had tiny cinnamon rolls, white iced sheet 
cake, assorted nuts, tea, and coffee. We ask four teachers to pour, two at 
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a time. These ladies are chosen usually according to seniority and if 
any are retiring during the school year, they are asked first. Mrs. Opal 
Riddell, the Dean, asks four senior girls to help with the serving by 
refilling the tea and coffee servers and replenishing the table. We hire 
two lunchroom women to work in the kitchen. In this way, we are free 
to greet our guests and visit a few moments with each one. 

This type of party enables the new teachers to meet the administrative 
staff and the teachers already on the faculty, and gives all an opportunity 
to compare vacation notes. In addition, the wife of the assistant principal 
and I enjoy meeting all of the guests and getting better acquainted. It 
seems to be a good way to start the school year by making a friendly 
relationship with all employees. This is the only entertaining my hus- 
band and I do for the entire faculty and staff during the year. 

Once each year usually in the early fall, all members of the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staffs of the Denver schools invite the PTA 
presidents and their husbands or wives to a dinner at which time a fine 
program is presented. While this is a city-wide activity, the local PTAs 
are also honored by the principals and their wives at various times 
during the year. 

There are many activities at West High School during the school year 
where we must put in an appearance. Although the Junior-Senior 
Promenade and the ROTC Ball are usually the only dances we attend, 
we do go to the plays and attend the athletic activities such as football, 
basketball, et cetera. The assistant principal, the dean, and various 
faculty committees take over the responsibilities for other affairs which 
we do not attend. 

In December, usually between the tenth and the fifteenth of the 
month, the West High School PTA has a potluck luncheon in the social 
room of the school. At this party, fifty-cent gifts are exchanged. The 
principal and I are guests; we enjoy bringing our gifts and visiting with 
members of the PTA. Not all teachers are invited as they have other 
duties, but those who have specifically assisted in the PTA program 
for the year come as guests of the mothers. 

The social room at West is a large tastefully decorated and carpeted 
room, with many comfortable chairs, a grand piano, oil paintings on the 
walls, and beautiful draperies. Over the large fireplace in the west wall 
of the room is an oil painting of a cowboy on his horse going over a 
western hill. Attached to the social room, by large folding doors, is the 
faculty women’s lounge. By opening the doors between the two rooms, 
the social room is enlarged to accomodate 200 persons with ease. This 
room has furnishings which blend with the social room. Often, we set 
our serving tables in here for various parties. Such is the case for the 
potluck luncheon. 

West High School in Denver is known world-wide for its Singing 
Christmas Tree. The late Mrs. Willia Girault, a teacher in West, 
initiated the idea of the tree in 1939. In 1941, after two years of work, 
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the Singing Christmas Tree was presented for the first time. This is 
one event I am sure to attend. 

One of the ways the PTA at West has of making money for its 
organization is a card party held during January in the hospitality room 
of the Public Service Building. I am always invited to attend this. A 
delicious desert and coffee are served for which there is no charge by 
Public Service, nor is there charge for the use of the room. After 
refreshments, the hostess of the hospitality room puts on an advertising 
display for Public Service. For example, indirect home lighting in many 
different colors was shown one time when I attended. All of the money 
collected for this party goes to the PTA. 

The Alumni Association of West High School is the largest high-school 
alumni association west of the Mississippi and will be celebrating its 
75th anniversary next year. In May of each year, this group meets at 
West High School and takes in that year’s graduating class. Last year a 
50th anniversary group met for a dinner, and out of some 70 graduates 
over 30 appeared for the dinner with their wives and husbands. Such an 
activity is outstanding for a high school. I am a guest along with my 
husband at one or more of these dinners given by various classes each 
year. 

Of course Class Day is a big event for all senior students. About a week 
before graduation, the senior class of West holds a dinner at a restaurant 
for graduates, their parents, faculty members, and administrative staff 
of the school. The wife of the principal attends this dinner usually as a 
guest at the head table since at this event prominent pupils are the 
important people. 

Either the first or second week in June, the five senior high schools in 
Denver hold graduation exercises. There is a separate exercise for each 
school on five different nights at the City Auditorium. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the principal's wife to attend the graduation ceremony for 
her school. She is the official hostess on that occasion. She meets the 
board of education, the administration staff of the Denver Public Schools, 
the sponsors of the senior class and others who have helped with the 
graduation, parents, and students. The lady members of the board, the 
wives of the administration staff, and the wife of the principal—all receive 
orchids to wear at graduation. 

These activities are the main ones of the school year. There are 
various others inserted from time to time. It is always a pleasure to 
associate with persons and groups involved in these activities. I feel 
thankful that I am privileged to do so. 
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WHAT RESPONSIBILITY DOES THE SCHOOL HAVE FOR SEEKING 
SCHOLARSHIP AID FOR NEEDY AND ABLE STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: Harold F. Scott, Principal, Warwick Veterans Memorial High 
School, Warwick, R. I. 


DisCussANTs: 
Franklin J. Keller, Project Director, Community Talent Search, 
National Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, New 
York, N. Y. 


Herman DePriest, Principal, Madison High School, Madison, Tenn. 


Summary of the presentation made by RAYMOND E. HEARN 


Six years ago at our National Convention in Cincinnati, John 
Forbay, Education Director of TWA, referred to the world we live 
in as a forty-hour world. Three months ago the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
reduced that figure to eighteen hours, meaning, of course, that it had 
shrunken to the point where it would take only eighteen hours to reach 
any point on the earth's surface from where we are. Sputnik has raised 
our sights over night. Now we are talking about a trip to the moon as 
an accomplished fact. This, we say, is progress—progress based upon 
scientific achievement. 


In the midst of this change another phenomenon has been taking 
place; namely, an explosive and unprecedented growth in population. 
We were not prepared for this either. It has complicated the problems 
of government, of business management, and of our schools. We are 
told, however, that even though the increase in quantity is one of 
our most serious problems, we may take comfort in the realization 
that an increase in quality can be our salvation. 


We must realize that the rate of increase will continue to accelerate 
indefinitely; that the tremendous advances in science and technology 
of the past century are but a prelude to greater advances to come. 
We as school people must assume some of the responsibility for 
developing the scientific and technical potential of the nation in the 
years ahead. More important, we must shoulder an increasing share of 
the job of developing the human potential. “The bonanzas of the 
future will be found not in gold fields,” says T. F. Patton, President 
of Republic Corporation, “but in the human mind.” 

We think of our American educational system as having no equal 
anywhere. Statistics indicate that at least one half of our population has 
the mental ability to complete fourteen years of schooling of a general 
or vocational nature; one third has the ability to complete an advanced 
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liberal or specialized professional education; yet less than one fifth 
of our college-age population is enrolled in institutions of higher learn- 
ing. For every student who goes to college, another one, equally 
qualified, does not enter. Studies also indicate that, of all high-school 
seniors in the highest quintile who were not planning to go to college, 
more than twenty-five per cent of them would go if they had financial 
backing. 

All of us subscribe to the philosophy that the high school exists 
for the purpose of meeting the needs of all the children of all the people. 
In the face of future developments, society cannot afford to permit such 
a large percentage of our human potential to go to waste. We must 
dramatize the role of human beings in tomorrow's world; we must 
encourage boys and girls to regard education as the doorway to a 
better life. We must aid in the development of scholarship plans, work 
for better dissemination of information concerning such plans, strive 
to interest our communities and community agencies in scholarship 
projects, strive to improve liaison with schools and agencies, and en- 
courage our prospective graduates to avail themselves of these op- 
portunities. The challenge to school leaders today is to think more 
and more about developing the kind of educational services that will 
result in the maximum development of our most valuable asset—our 
youth. “Children,” said Plato, “are man’s riches, the greatest of his 
possessions, and the whole future of his house depends upon whether 
they turn out ill or well.” 

I should like to describe briefly the scholarship aid program de- 
veloped in my own community, West Orange, N. J. In 1923 an 
interested and enthusiastic group of PTA workers, in cooperation with 
the school administration, conceived the idea of establishing a scholar- 
ship fund, the proceeds to be used “to encourage and to assist able 
pupils with limited finances to secure a college education.” In its 
early days, fund-raising projects took the form of cake sales, rummage 
sales, card parties, and plays. The first award of $500 was made in 
1925. Since then a total of $29,600 has been awarded to 83 graduates. 
Present assets total more than $35,000 invested in U. S. Government 
and Municipal Bonds. Control of the Fund is in the hands of a board 
of trustees composed of representatives from each of the twelve PTA’s 
in town, three citizens elected at large, a member of the board of 
education, the superintendent of schools and the high-school principal, 
who by virtue of his position, serves as president. Three custodians 
are designated by the board to supervise all expenditures and investments 
—subject, of course, to the approval of the whole board. 

In recent years the fund raising project has taken the form of a 
concert using professional talent. Nearness to New York, together with 
a music staff having excellent contacts in the music world, has enabled 
us to secure the very best talent. With the various community agencies 
and teachers’ organizations cooperating, the Scholarship Fund Concert 
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has become an annual event netting more than $2,000 each year. Earn- 
ings on investments add another $700 to annual income. 


A jury of awards, appointed by the Scholarship Fund Trustees, works 
with a faculty committee to coordinate an additional eighteen scholar- 
ships, established by other local groups and organizations (five of which 
are memorials), to assure an equitable distribution of all funds to able 
and needy students. Presentation of awards is made at the commence- 
ment exercises, and payments in most cases are pro-rated over the 
first four semesters when proof of matriculation is established. To 
date, three recipients have failed to complete college, this due to 
circumstances beyond their control such as illness or serious family 
problems. 


Our New Jersey State Department of Education stated recently that 
we cannot escape the responsibility for determining “the status and 
needs of each individual child, and gearing opportunities for experience 
and learning to his capacity to respond and make use of them.” Our 
school personnel and our community leaders accept this mandate and 
are continually seeking to improve their programs of scholarship aid. 


Summary of the presentation made by ERIC H. JOHNSON 


‘to most direct answer which can be made to this question would 
be that not only does the school have responsibility for seeking scholar- 
ship aid for needy and able: students, but that, in addition, the 
responsibility is primary in nature. There are at least two views on 
this question. While these are not opposing views, they do proceed 
from different vantage points. 

The first view, but not necessarily the most important, would be 
practical in its orientation. To clarify this view, it is only necessary 
to ask the question: If the school does not take primary responsibility 
for seeking scholarship aid for students, then where does this responsi- 
bility fall? To add to this question, we would have to raise the further 
question: What agencies in society regularly have such information 
made available to them and what general agency has a staff which is 
competent to handle the information when it is received? The facts 
are that individual citizens or families, and it would be possible to 
say that primary responsibility might rest here, do not have the resources 
or the competence to handle this problem. If the case is made that 
the family should assume this responsibility, for example, the goal 
would not be achieved. The competences necessary to handle the 
problem do not usually exist within families. To hold that responsibility 
ought to lie with an individual or a group and, at the same time, to 
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realize that competence to handle the problem is not available is to 
doom the project to failure. The school must, therefore, accept this 
responsibility because it is the only institution competent to handle it. 

The answer to this qusetion may also be based on the grounds that 
seeking scholarship aid for needy and able students, and indeed for all 
students, is a moral responsibility of the school. It is obvious that 
the school prepares people to do different things. There would appear 
to be no question as to whether or not schools ought to assume re- 
sponsibility whenever possible in placing graduates in gainful occupa- 
tions when they have been prepared through various programs to take 
a place in business or industry. It would appear to be just as logical 
that the school assume responsibility for the placement of graduates 
in higher institutions. If scholarship aid is a necessary condition of 
this placement, then the school is obligated to expend effort in this 
direction. 

Particular attention should be given to the word “seeking” which 
occurs within this question. The implication is that this is not a 
passive responsibility which is assumed by the school when it is easy 
or convenient. I would hold that this implies that not only should 
the school attempt to be active in securing this information, but that 
it also should further seek to establish conditions whereby scholar- 
ships are created initially. It is true that a complex and technical 
society such as we have at the present time places a premium upon 
training and competence. It is true that demands for college trained 
people are increasing and will continue to increase. It is also true that 
there is a relationship between attendance at higher institutions and 
economic backing of a student. In the face of such a demand on the 
part of society, it is clear that the schools not only must assume re- 
sponsibility for aiding students in securing existing scholarship aid, 
but they also must assume responsibility for efforts which will lead to 
making more and more such aid available in the future. 
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WHAT EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN 
THE PROGRAM FOR SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: Vernon E. Dozier, Supervising Principal, Bartow School 
Area, Bartow, Florida 


DIsCUSSANTs: 
Calloway Taulbee, Principal, Artesia High School, Artesia, New 
Mexico 
Donald R. Brown, Principal, Ephrata Senior High School, Ephrata, 
Washington 
J. L. Brown, Director, Extra-Mural Activities, Prairie View College, 
Prairie Vew, Texas 


Summary of the presentation made by A. F. ALLEN 


‘ion extraclass activities of the senior high school are a vital and im- 
portant part of the school program—more so than many schools have 
recognized. If we accept a democratic philosophy of education that the 
total school program should be organized to give each youth the oppor- 
tunity to learn how to live democratically in a democratic society, we 
must recognize the place of the extraclass activities in the school pro- 
gram. This position is basically adhered to by this writer. This does 
not, in any sense of the word, suggest that less emphasis should be placed 
on the “regular” curriculum development. We believe that continued 
emphasis must be placed on the “regular” curriculum in our senior high 
school commensurate with the dynamic age in which we live. We do, 
however, believe that additional emphasis must be given to the extraclass 
activities. 


We do not believe anything can be substituted for the development of 
the age old reference to the three R's. We cannot develop leaders, 
teachers, preachers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, nor Sputnik scientists 
without a mastery of the subjects contained in the old three R curriculum. 
It is our belief, however, that a good extraclass activity program can 
supplement the regular program. 

Learning experiences should be translated to real life experiences and 
the extraclass activities can do tremendously much to help accomplish 
this. Is it not logical to assume that a senior high-school student will 
learn more about the function of legislation by participating in a real 
situation such as being part of the student council or a member of a well- 
organized school debating club where factual information is a pre- 
requisite to success as a part of the team? Is it not logical that members 
of the math or science club will pursue their field beyond the regular 
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curriculum requirements more ‘readily than students in a school where 
no such activity program exists? 

A major extraclass activity of many schools is the athletic program. 
The athletic program is probably more over-emphasized than all other 
extraclass activities put together. This writer probably enjoys a good 
athletic contest as much as most people, but evidence is available as 
proof of over-emphasis in this area. In Indiana, the state I represent, 
basketball in particular has developed into a big business. Tens of 
thousands of people attended the IHSAA tournaments. The total re- 
ceipts approximate an astronomical figure for an “extraclass activity.” 
Basketball or athletics cannot be justified on a basis of every school 
attempting to build a team merely for the sake of accumulating more 
points than the team they are competing with. It can be justified only 
when it serves as a means of further development of the health, physical 
education, and recreational program. If it teaches “many” students of 
the school good sportsmanship, honest competition, and that the persons 
who put the most of the best into the contest will gain the most from it, 
then it can be its own justification. 

Let it again be emphasized that we would not propose a reduction in 
the regular curriculum by giving more attention to extraclass activities. 
Perhaps an in-service program to train interested personnel in the 
techniques of sponsoring extraclass activities would be a sound and wise 
investment. 

It would seem unsound to suggest a complete list of extraclass activities 
for the schools from Maine to California or for the schools from the 
North to the South. It is our feeling that school administrators, working 
with their boards and curriculum planning groups, should determine the 
type and number of extraclass activities that would be desirable, feasible, 
and useful in their schools. When these joint decisions have been made, 
the school and community should see them developed to their fullest. 

The student life of the school may well be assumed to be the real life 
of the school. It is the job of the school staff to see that the student life 
of the school through such extraclass activities as school assemblies, pep 
rallies, sports events, debating clubs, student councils, Hi Y, Tri Hi Y, 
school parties and dances, noon-hour activities, and the like are related 
to the total school program. Balance is the important thing to be on 
guard for and much planning is necessary to see that these extraclass 
activities serve as a means to an end and not an end in themselves. 

An extraclass activity cannot be justified simply because it gives the 
students something to do any more than we can justify requiring “all” 
students to take courses in higher mathematics. Some students simply do 
not have the interest and/or the intellectual ability to profit by a course 
in higher mathematics. Not all extraclass activities found in our schools 
are equally justifiable. The best justification we know of for an extraclass 
activity is that it serves to supplement the learning and is a means to an 
end—that end, to help each pupil develop to the fullest his potentials for 
becoming a good citizen in a good country. 
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Summary of the presentation made by LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE 


» recognition of the need for extraclass activities is generally 
accepted. It would be difficult to find an administrator or teacher today 
who would question the need of an activity program for senior high- 
school students as well as for those on elementary and junior high-school 
levels. One cannot study the programs of education for adolescents in 
Greek, Roman, or other periods of history without finding evidence of 
some type of extraclass activities. If they were not of an athletic nature, 
they provided opportunity in forensics, theatre arts, music, or some other 
forms. The degree of emphasis upon extraclass activities has varied from 
time to time. Greatest emphasis in this country upon this phase of the 
program of the school came after World War I. Curtailment was 
necessary and evident during World War II and, since 1950, certain 
trends in our senior high schools have raised the question relative to what 
activities should be included. 

The factors which make this question an important one at this time 
would include size, personnel, and educational and social trends. Time 
permits only a brief mention of each of these in this discussion. 


The reorganization of high-school districts and increases in population 
have resulted in larger senior high schools of both the four- and three- 
year types. Although this change made it possible to offer more oppor- 
tunities to students, it also increased problems relative to extraclass 
activities. Larger units meant either greater density of population in the 
original district, or longer distances of travel to and from school. In 
turn, problems of transportation have resulted in planning for fewer 
activities before or after school. Increased size has also made personal 
leadership and supervision by administrators more difficult. It has 
increased the problems of communication among all persons and par- 
ticularly among students involved. Although some schools have increased 
the number of activities, the increase has not been in proportion to 
that of enrollments. It is true that larger units make it possible to offer 
some activities which could not be offered in the smaller units, but most 
of the teachers and administrators interviewed believe that problems 
increase with the larger units, because of transportation, communication, 
and increased problems of administration and supervision. There is 
definitely a tendency to decrease the number in proportion to the enroll- 
ment. Instead of increasing the number as schools became larger, there 
are fewer of certain types than previously. 


The personnel factor has had a definite influence in the extraclass 
activities as observed in the schools visited and personnel interviewed. 
The two chief reasons are easily identified as shortage of qualified 
teachers and change of attitude toward teaching load. The major prob- 
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lem in many schools is to find sufficient qualified personnel for classroom 
instruction. This was not so acute before 1952 because the senior high 
school enrollment did not reflect either the increase in birth rate or 
return of veterans. The Korean war also drew many teachers and 
students from the senior grades. The problem is now acute in many 
areas and will be one of major concern for some time to come. In 
addition to the problem created by the shortage of qualified personnel 
is the change of attitude on the part of the staff members. The increased 
emphasis upon salary and hours which have affected all organized groups 
has had an effect upon those in the teaching profession as well as in other 
fields of endeavors. Jt has become increasingly difficult to motivate some 
teachers to do extra work when most of our salary schedules are based 
upon the number of units one has acquired, and the years he has taught. 
Quality and quantity are ignored in the specifications found in many 
salary schedules. It is quite impossible to reward those who are willing 
to give extra services other than the professional satisfaction which comes 
to the dedicated teacher. Jn addition to the influence of attitude toward 
teacher's load, the emphasis upon subject matter and grades by the 
general public has made some teachers feel that extraclass activities were 
considered of second importance if not of questionable value. This has 
not resulted in improving the attitude of teachers toward the extra work 
and effort required for such activities. At the same time youth delin- 
quency increases and will continue to do so. 

While the size of senior high schools with their increased problems of 
transportation, communication, and lack of time, and the personnel 
factors have made it more difficult to develop and maintain an extra 
class program, the social and educational pattern and trends have placed 
greater emphasis upon this need. Research into the causes of failures of 
high-school and college graduates has clearly revealed that lack of 
leadership or ability to get along with people has been the chief factor in 
the majority of cases. It is not to be construed that the ability to get 
along with people or leadership is all that is needed to succeed. Compe- 
tence in skills or scholarship is essential, but failure to be able to use these 
in a world crowded with people because of the lack of social competence 
may result in failure. It is important to have something “to get along 
with,” and to be able to get along with other people to be successful 
today, either as a plumber, doctor, engineer, or gas station attendant. 
Extraclass activities provide a laboratory for the individual to develop 
and demonstrate these abilities. Employers, directors of admission, and 
administrators are looking for both the academic and activity record of 
superior quality. The extraclass activities which are so related to the 
academic program that they serve as a motivating force for greater 
achievement are essential in the lives of senior high-school students. 
Through the extraclass activities, special interests, talents, and aptitudes 
can be further developed. The need for stimulation of high-school 
students to use and develop their talents and interests was never greater 
than at present. 
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This can also be said about the need to provide the senior high-school 
student with wholesome activities to help him satisfy the search for 
identification, peer group association, adventure, fun, feeling of worth, 
and other social drives of the adolescent. Some of our big high schools 
are becoming pretty lonely places for certain students, and are developing 
into breeding places of undesirable cliques, gangs, and clubs because of 
the failure on the part of the school to provide a positive program. 
Interviews with students reveal that labor laws which make it impossible 
for a larger number to get part-time work, the increasing number of home 
conditions which make it attractive to stay away, the prohibitive costs of 
some recreation, and failure of the school to be alert as to what ts 
happening have resulted in the organization of undesirable gangs, 
groups, and activities. One school which has dropped many activities 
because of problems of time, personnel, et cetera has unintentionally 
permitted to develop within it vicious gangs, clubs, cliques, and activities 
that would frighten any parent. Students are either in or out—and as one 
said you had better be in for protection. Another school, which was an 
example of freedom from fraternities and sororities, has now permitted, 
because of its lack of alertness, the development of secret clubs and 
groups more vicious than anything which has ever existed according 
to students and parents. The sad part is the failure of the school to 
recognize what is happening. It was interesting to talk with one 
administrator who informed us, when asked about the lack of activities, 
that they (faculty and administrator) had decided that they would 
devote all their time to their classes and, outside of athletics and a 
selected group of music and forensic activities, let the community take 
the responsibility. 

In contrast to these examples, several schools could be cited for their 
greater emphasis upon extraclass activities because of the recognition of 
the greater need for them than ever before. Some of the boards of 
education have given support in providing personnel for direction and 
supervision. This part of the program has served to enrich the regular 
classroom. Science clubs, mathematics groups, forensic societies, hobby 
clubs, and travel groups are some of the activities which are witnessing 
more interest on the part of students in some schools. Educationally and 
socially the need was never greater than now. 

The type of activities should be determined by the interest and need 
of the particular school population. They should represent a compre- 
hensive range of interests. Each faculty should examine its program to 
letermine if certain areas have been stressed at the expense of others. 
The following checklist could well serve as a measurement relative to 
the types which should be included in any program: 


1. Student government—home room, student council, advisory boards 
2. Publications—school paper, literary works of students, etc. 

3. Subject areas—science, language, social studies, etc. 

4. Athletic—sports, intramural and interscholastic 
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Music—special talent, both vocal and instrumental 
Art—special talent and interest 

Social—parties, clubs, hobby groups 

Forensic—speech and literary clubs 

Dramatic—play and production groups 

Honor clubs and societies. 


CeyIHw 


The emphasis should be upon the development of leadership, fellow- 
ship, service, and social competence. Student planning, execution, and 
appraisal should characterize the activities under competent and inter- 
ested adult leadership. Consideration should be given to the carry-over 
value as well as the present ones in evaluation. Certain basic principles 
should govern the operation of all clubs and activities. They can be 
briefly stated as follows: 


a 
> 


1. Membership should be opened to all qualified students. After a 
student has met the qualifications, whether skills, academic achievement, 
conduct, service or otherwise, he should have no fear of being “black balled” 
in a school in our democracy. 

2. Clubs should be expanded when interest and membership merits 
such increase. Good clubs are sometimes ruined by becoming too large. Selec- 
tion as to the particular group should be on a fair and equitable basis. 

8. Certain activities should not be subsidized or supported at the 
expense of others. 

4. Membership should not be forced. Drop those which no longer 
serve. 

5. Each group should feel a responsibility toward school improvement. 
It is a good procedure to ask each group at the end of each year what they 
did to make their school a better place than it was when the year began. 
Groups should never be permitted to lose sight of the need for service to 
the school which gives them rights and privileges. 

6. Extraclass activities should be considered a part of and not apart 
from the rest of the program of the school, they should be related in quality, 
general objectives, and the evaluation program of the school. 

7. Each club or activity should be considered as important as any other 
in purpose and meeting certain needs of adolescents. They should differ only 
in scope and type, but not in importance. If they are permitted they should 
be important and recognized as such. 

8. All faculty members should participate in the degree and manner in 
which their talents and leadership qualifiesethem. The burden should not 
rest upon the few. 

9. School board members and parents should periodically be invited 
to appraise these activities and asked to make their position clear in the matter 
of financial and moral support. Parent and school board endorsement are 
essential to support the leadership in the individual schools relative to 
extraclass activities. 

10. Extraclass activities should be considered part of the guidance pro- 
gram which seeks to discover and bring out the highest quality of academic 
and social achievement on the part of each student. They should serve to 
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give identification, feeling of belongingness, peer group association, adventure, 
fun, and strengthen desired ideals and attitudes. 

The need for extraclass activities was never greater than at present. 
They should serve to bolster high standards of conduct, scholarship, and 
citizenship. They should be part of our offensive program in the growing 
battle against the increase in vice, delinquency, and crime which seeks to 
lure our youth outside of schools. Extraclass activities can serve to pro- 
vide an outlet for talents, drives of youth, and make our senior high 
schools more inviting to many of our students. The price is qualified 
leadership on the part of administrators and teachers, constant alertness, 
continual appraisal, and dedication to our profession. 





WHAT ARE DEFENSIBLE PRACTICES FOR PROMOTING PUPILS? | 


CHAIRMAN: George Higginbottom, Principal, Belmont Senior High 
School, Belmont, Massachusetts 


DiscussANT: 
Arthur E. Whitcomb, Principal, Point Pleasant Beach High School, 
Point Pleasant Beach, New Jersey 


: Summary of the presentation made by MARTHA R. FINKLER 


ii since the advent of the law saying that all children must attend 
school until they are seventeen years of age, it seems that each higher 
school level has been dissatisfied with the product of education it has 
received from the lower school. On this subject, the buck has been 
continually passed down rather than up. However, present events have 
said in effect to all educators, “Your education product is not good 
enough.” Today there seems to be a real urgency demanding that all 
levels, including colleges, re-examine their materials, production sched- 
ules, processes, and products. To be sure, the program of promotional 
policies in our schools is not the only factor involved, but it is certainly 
an important one. I have selected for discussion five principles which, I 
feel, are essential in determining sound practices for promoting pupils 
in our secondary schools. 


The first can be disposed of quickly. Promotional policies must be in 
consonance with state law and local board of education regulations. 
These cover such aspects as age and conditions of admission and discharge 
from school, education of the handicapped, special requirements for state 
diplomas, etc. Any rethinking, therefore, must include a re-evaluation of 





Martha R. Finkler is Principal of the Nathaniel Macon Junior High School, 141 
Macon Street, Brooklyn 16, New York. 
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policies fixed from without the educational profession. For example, 
recently in New York City, the age of admission to elementary school was 
raised by the board of education. Also, there is some agitation to change 
the state law to allow pupils to leave school at fifteen years of age. This 
is the direct result of a feeling that our promotional policies cannot 
provide for these pupils within our educational framework. Such 
elements must be an integral part of our rethinking. 

The second principle is that our promotional policies must be the 
practical evidence of our educational philosophy. Basic to our philosophy 
is education for all the children. Hence our promotional policies must 
have a broad base. We cannot be satisfied to produce a better sputnik, 
or a larger guided missile, or larger numbers of outstanding scientists 
than the Russians. Theirs is an educational philosophy based on 
intensive education of the gifted few for the benefit of the state. For 
these few it is easy to formulate strict and rigid policies which, if not 
adhered to, mean exclusion from further education. We may wish in the 
light of present developments and apparent needs of the times to give 
some added emphasis to raising standards of promotion in certain areas, 
including science. None the less, this will still remain but a segment on 
the broad base of our educational thinking which embraces “all the 
children” in all aspects—moral, spiritual, intellectual, physical, and voca- 
tional. Our promotional practices, then, can be defended only on the 
basis of the underlying values which we hold dear and wish to foster. 


Third, promotional policies, consistent with values in our way of life, 
implies that the level of values be progressive throughout a pupil's school 
life. Hence, it follows that there must be a direct relationship between 
policies adopted by schools at successive levels. Unfortunately, this has 
not always been the case. Sometimes a lack of understanding or disagree- 
ment between levels hinders the orderly, harmonious progress of our 
students. In the face of today’s challenge, it seems imperative that 
advancement from grade to grade and school to school be arrived at 
cooperatively. 

Fourth, our promotional policies must stand on the spiritual premise 
of the dignity and worth of the individual and his fulfillment in our 
democratic society through his acceptance of responsibility for con- 
tributing constructively to its progress. To this end we acknowledge 
individual differences of ability, achievement, age, background, recep- 
tivity, etc. In the junior high school, we provide for these. We start to 
diversify courses and offer wide exploration. We add a strong and expert 
guidance program. It, therefore, seems to me that after careful guidance 
has helped to direct pupils into appropriate curriculum areas, we should 
defend promotion on the basis of effort and success. 

This brings us to the fifth and most controversial principle, that of 
basic standards for promotion. These have always been open to question, 
even among those who agree on philosophy. Many of us would welcome 
a raising and tightening of standards for promotion. An added aware- 
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ness of this need may be sputnik’s silver lining. It is well for us to learn 
that humility is not only “a more attractive quality than complacency,” 
but also a more dynamic and practical one. We have a right to assume 
that with few apparent exceptions our pupils have at least normal 
intelligence. Therefore, we have a right to demand, it seems to me, that, 
in the basic knowledges and skills, our pupils achieve basic standards in 
keeping with their ability. In New York City in the junior high school 
division, we have made a beginning by establishing a relationship be- 
tween IQ and reading for promotion to the senior high school. However, 
I think this principle should be studied more carefully as a basis for 
policy throughout and should include arithmetic, social studies, and 
perhaps science as well. This does not imply a going back to old, rigid 
standards, but rather a recognition that greater effort, application, self- 
discipline, and better study habits are needed. We shall have better 
scientists and better thinkers and leaders in all fields, as well as more 
intelligent followers, if we tie promotion to progress through at least 
minimum standards of success. 

What of the other variables that affect accomplishment such as age, 
socio-economic conditions, emotional stability, receptivity? Age is prob- 
ably the most easily dealt with. In our basic 6-3-3 set up, it seems to me 
reasonable to expect that pupils will enter the junior high school at least 
by thirteen years of age, and senior high school by sixteen years. This 
necessitates changes in courses and curricula greater than those at 
present. These changes should help the slower pupil to work toward 
standards and to give appropriate skills for earning a living. They 
should be designed also to build better work habits and good citizenship. 


Perhaps the most forward step in our promotional policies will be a 
recognition that there are some pupils in our secondary schools who do 
not fit into any defensible pattern or promotional policies because of 
their lack of adjustment to wholesome group learning and living charac- 
teristic of our schools. Those so emotionally disturbed or wilfully 
reluctant as to hinder the progress of others are easily recognizable. Im- 
provement in promotional policies should insist on including them—out 
of the regular school environment. We have never had a more favorable 
opportunity to highlight for public action the needs for special schools 
for these comparative few. Some special schools should be day schools 
and some should be resident institutions. Eliminating the aggressively 
negative elements in our schools will go a long way toward directing 
educational thought and energy to promotional policies geared to de- 
velop the wonderful and varied potential of our youth. 

We can have “eggheads” of infinite variety should we so desire, if we 
realize that each occupies his own niche in the perfection which God 
has ordained for his children. Let us cushion each head, “egg” or 
otherwise, with a permanent wave of Divine Love. Then each will 
become a guided missile of infinite strength and power guaranteed to 
reach his nearest neighbor, deep into the Kremlin, or far into outer space. 
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Summary of the presentation made by HAROLD W. WEBER 


IR DISCUSSING practices for promoting pupils, it is only logical for 
me to refer to those I am most familiar with—those followed in this 
school. By way of introduction, then, Clinton High is a three year senior 
high school with an enrollment of 1006. Required academics are two 
years of English and three years of Social Studies. The practice of “ability 
grouping” has been followed in this school for about twenty years (in 
required areas) and sets the stage for promotion practices followed by 
this school. 

In the required areas of English and Social Studies, a student is 
promoted to the second semester of each subject regardless of a failing 
grade in the first semester. Because our students are sectioned in three 
levels of ability prior to their assignment to program, and because the 
records show the majority of these failing students do master the second 
semester work, we feel justified in following this practice. Also, two 
summer sessions are offered in our school which permits students to make 
up deficiencies in the required areas if they so desire. 

In the area of mathematics, the promotion practice is somewhat 
different. The lowa Algebra Aptitude test is given to 8th grade students 
and the scores used as a basis for counseling these students as to the 
wisdom of their taking Algebra. Geometry Aptitude tests are given to all 
Algebra students and their score again used as a basis for guidance. In 
both situations, a student with a percentile in the lowest quartile is 
discouraged from taking the mathematics. However, if the parent 
insists the student take the math and understands the significance of 
the aptitude test score, the student is permitted to begin the course. 
(The same procedure is followed in the foreign languages.) 

If a student fails the first semester of Geometry and the instructor 
believes the student should be dropped from the course because of a 
lack of native ability, the student is not permitted to continue with the 
course. If the situation is one where the student has not worked near 
to capacity and the student (and his parents) wish to continue, the next 
quarter will be given to the student to demonstrate mathematics 
achievement. No student is promoted to the next year of mathematics 
without having succeeded in the preceding. 

In science, the nature and reputation of Physics and Chemistry auto- 
matically brings about a degree of ability grouping. Here again, failure of 
the first semester very possibly means termination in that course. Failure 
in one science does not automatically eliminate the student from another 
science if he has the desire for another. Logically however, failure in one 
science is the basis for counseling the student to do some real “soul- 
searching” as the wisdom and merit of more science. 


Harold W. Weber is Principal of the Clinton High School and Director of Junior 
College, Clinton, Iowa. 
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In the terminal type courses (subjects), promotion occurs without a 
great degree of question. In shop classes, a student who fails one semester, 
in most cases catches on the next semester. However, in the vocational 
shops area, a student who has shown failing (or failure) tendencies the 
first year will not be promoted into the second year. In the commercial 
areas, secretarial students will not be promoted to the next year if 
deficient the first year, nor will bookkeeping students move into the 
second semester if failing the first. It should be noted here the Shorthand 
Aptitude test is used for the same purpose as was the Geometry and 
Language Aptitude. 

As you will have noted, our practices follow no straight arid fast rule. 
We try to consider individual differences and invite the opinion of the 
teacher anytime there seems to be a doubt as to best course of action. 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
TEACHER MERIT-RATING PLANS? 


CHAIRMAN: Herbert F. LaGrone, Associate Professor of Education, 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 


DISCUSSANTs: 
Nelson J. Budde, Principal, South Junior High School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 
N. E. Watson, Superintendent-Principal, Glenbrook High School, 
Northbrook, Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by RICHARD F. STAUFFER 


A TEACHER evaluation program in which salary is related to com- 
petency has been in effect in the Ladue school system since 1952. We 
believe it is a successful program because a highly professional staff of 
teachers and an alert board of education, representing a suburban com- 
munity deeply interested in the education of its children, have developed 
and followed some basic principles that seem consistent with the 
democratic way of life. 

Among these principles are: (1) the community and teachers must 
clearly define and understand the basic purpose of education in this 
country; (2) the effectiveness of teaching must be judged in terms of 
the basic purposes to be obtained; (3) the professional teaching staff 
should determine the procedures and methods to be used in determining 
the effectiveness of teaching; and (4) the community must support a 
range in salaries which reflects the importance of the job to be done 
and which is consistent with our concepts of economic democracy. 


~ Richard F. Stauffer is Principal of the Horton Watkins High School (of Ladue) 
in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Evaluation is geared to promote improvement in teaching and to 
provide placement on the salary schedules. A committee of teachers and 
administrators devised the criteria for evaluation and the procedures to 
implement the program. The report of the committee was enthusi- 
astically accepted by the staff. Continuous study and refinements have 
been made since the inception of the program. 

Building principals assume the major responsibility for evaluating 
teachers in their schools. Evaluation is continuous and is accomplished 
through frequent observation and a series of personal conferences. The 
criteria are divided into three major classifications: personal qualities of 
the teacher, professional qualities of the teacher, and evidences of 
superior teaching. Each of these classifications has definitive statements 
or guides. 

The real value of any criteria for evaluation depends upon the means 
employed in developing and using them. The success or failure of a 
salary schedule based on the effectiveness of teaching is dependent largely 
upon the degree to which there is (1) mutual respect, understanding, and 
sympathetic professional relationships between evaluators and teachers; 
(2) confidential treatment of all phases of evaluation; and (3) constructive, 
conscientious self-evaluation. 

After almost five years of experience with the program, we feel that it is 
accomplishing the intended purpose. Evidences of professional growth 
and effective teaching are conspicuous throughout the system. The 
statements received from staff members on questionnaires indicate that 
the program presents a challenge, promotes teaching competency, is an 
incentive for further professional growth, and brings about closer 
working relationships between administrators and the teaching staff. 


Summary of the presentation made by CLARENCE M. WITHERS 


\ esis school boards, superintendents of schools, and teachers dis- 
cuss the advantages and disadvantages of merit rating, they are much in 
the same position of the hunter who had a bear by the tail—he was 
afraid to let go and he was unable to hold on. The issue of paying 
teachers a salary commensurate with the effectiveness of their classroom 
teaching must be faced. Despite the limitations and failures of some of 
the plans which have been in operation in some school systems, the issue 
should not be abandoned; rather sound salary schedules and personnel 
policies must be established while research continues. Certain conditions 
must be established before any merit rating plan can operate successfully: 


1. Merit rating must be acceptable to the teachers upon whom it is to 
be used. 

2. All school personnel must be the subject of rating. 

3. Teachers must have a voice in developing the system. 


Clarence M. Withers is Principal of the Wantagh High School, Wantagh, New York. 
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4. Merit must be clearly and exactly defined. 

5. The rating system must be capable of continual revision. 

6. Teachers must be rated on those items which would tend to discriminate 
between the various levels of the teaching from poor to superior. 

7. Merit rating should be used for more than a basis for salary increments. 

8. Merit rating is possible if teachers have confidence in the integrity 
of the administration and the school board. 

9. The plan must not coerce or discriminate against individuals holding 
an opinion contrary to those held by the administration. 


The Pros and Cons of Merit Rating Plans 


Pros 

. Teaching will be improved. 
The professionalization of the teacher's calling will result from rating. 
Teachers will be motivated to improve. 
. The supply of teachers will be increased. 
The value of the salary paid teachers will be increased. 
. The community's respect for teachers will be improved. 
. Teachers will receive rewards more commensurate with their training 
and skill. 

8. Teacher rating plans will increase the amount of money which the 
public will invest in education. 

9. Snap judgments by supervisors are eliminated. 

10. Such policies emphasizes good personnel administration. 

11. Teacher self-evaluation will be increased. 

12. Incompetency is discouraged. 

13. Professional status is raised. 

14. Tenure increases importance of evaluation. 


SIONS 1 


Cons 


1. The merit rating system will increase the hostility between teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. 

2. It will cost more to initiate and implement than it can ever be 
worth. 

8. Teaching is an art that never can be measured mathematically. 

4. Teachers will be less willing to help one another. 

5. Teachers are individuals who teach different pupils and different subjects 
and cannot be measured by the same yardstick. 

6. It will cause a form of class distinction within the teaching profession. 

7. Merit rating will not necessarily increase the economic status of 
teachers. 

8. Such a system is difficult to administer. 

9. It will not eliminate the poor teacher. 

10. It cannot, by itself, increase the supply of good teachers to any 
appreciable extent. 

11. There is no accurate means of measuring quality of teaching. 

12. Great variations in philosophies of quality of teaching makes the plan 
dificult to administer. 

13. Merit rating tends to lower morale. 

14. Such plans tend to produce conformity to pre-conceived ideas of 
some person or group which may suppress initiative. 
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15. Experimentation is discouraged. 

16. Democratic procedures in problem solving are retarded. 

17. Pupil differences make evaluation of quality of instruction difficult 
and unfair. 

18. Merit plans control educational costs and do not promote better 
teaching. 

19. There is no best method of teaching and the difficulty of rating is 
increased. 

20. Cooperation between teachers and administrators is reduced. 

21. Teacher attitudes are conditioned which will be detrimental to 
pupils. 

22. The administrator becomes an inspector, not a professional leader 
of instruction. 

23. A large, adequately educated staff for supervision is required. 

24. The cost to have a just administrative system is prohibitive. 

25. There are too many subjective factors which are difficult to evaluate. 

26. There is a detrimental effect on administration as it substitutes 
force of rating for courageous administration. 

27. Merit salary schedules give false impression of salaries actually paid 
teachers. 

28. Cooperative discussion between teacher groups and boards of education 
regarding salary matters are inhibited. 

29. Undue parent and board pressure on certain teachers might occur. 

30. The feeling of insecurity might be magnified in the average or poor 
teacher and his effectiveness still further lowered. 

$1. School boards would be tempted to substitute merit raises for a 
generally improved salary schedule. 

32. Parents and board members might resent the fact that their children 
were not placed with “superior” teachers. 

$3. Discriminations and injustices become almost inevitable. 


Studies by the NEA reveal that teachers believe that creative evaluation 
and supervision, and a fair dismissal plan are better devices than the 
salary schedule for eliminating poor teachers and stimulating all teachers 
to do their best. Most administrators seem to agree. 


There is a definite need to put all teachers’ salaries on a sound pro- 
fessional basis. This would call for a starting salary adequate enough 
to attract capable people and increments in such amounts that a teacher 
could double his salary in ten to twelve years. This salary should be 
based on preparation, experience, and professional growth. Many factors 
would be considered in evaluating professional growth. Provision should 
also be made for those teachers who continue to grow professionally, but 
who have reached the basic maximum. 


To provide such a salary schedule, it is necessary that rigorous screen- 
ing of all candidates take place. Evaluation of the teaching process must 
be for the purpose of improving instruction. Research must be con- 
tinued to develop more objective criteria for determining sound and 
effective salary schedules and sound personnel policies must be estab- 
lished. 
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Until objective criteria have been established, sound basic salary 
schedules, soundly administered, and written personnel policies which 
recognize professional preparation and experience are more desirous 
than merit rating as such. Careful selection, wise supervision, and 
well-planned in-service programs are necessary to underscore sound 
salaries and provide American schools with adequate and effective staffs. 
Some questions which must be answered are: 


1. How to evaluate teachers who may be superior but superior in different 
fields or abilities? 
2. How can the relative importance of one aspect of teaching be rated 


above another? 

8. How can any rating scheme take into consideration the great range 
and complexity of the educational program? 

4. How can the differences in competencies demanded of professionals 
be evaluated? How can a teacher of high-school chemistry be compared to 
the value and worth of a kindergarten teacher? An art teacher? A teacher 
of the language arts? 

5. How can merit be implemented so that it will bring the desired 


effect? 

6. Is merit being used, or should it be used, to weed out the tenure 
teachers who were poorly selected or evaluated during their probationary 
years, and make it unnecessary to carry them along with the more competent 
teachers in general salary increases? 

7. Should teachers in certain teaching fields be paid more than others 
because of the laws of supply and demand? 

8. Is there too much emphasis on extra-course credits, travel experience, 
etc. to the exclusion of actual teacher competence? 

9. Who is to do the evaluating? The administrator? A master teacher? 
A committee? 


WHAT ARE THE CURRENT TRENDS IN TYPES OF DIPLOMAS? 


CHAIRMAN: Joseph G. Bryan, Director of Secondary Education, Kansas 
City Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 
DIsCUSSANTs: 
William D. Mullin, Principal, Mount Pleasant Township High School, 
Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania 
Clyde T. Lassiter, Principal, Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 
Kentucky 


Summary of the presentation made by E. B. WEAVER 


i. MY limited research on this subject I failed to find any definite 
universal trend towards schools desiring to issue multiple diplomas. 
However, there are some possibilities that should be explored. The 


E. B. Weaver is Principal of Topeka High School in Topeka, Kansas. 
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philosophy of schools from the beginning has been based largely on one 
type of diploma for all. As our schools expand, provisions should be 
made, and in many schools are being provided, for students to enroll in 
courses that will more nearly meet their needs. If more than one type 
of diploma is made available, certainly proper guidance is necessary to 
help steer the students into the most desirable subjects to prepare them 
for definite types of jobs or college entrance. 

A school should serve the needs of the whole community. This means 
that, in addition to providing a core of general education for personal, 
social, and civic competence, the secondary school must cover a wide 
range of vocational objectives. These include college preparatory courses 
for liberal arts colleges, technical courses for engineering colleges or 
institutes, commercial courses for business needs, vocational courses for 
major and minor industries and trades, as well as diversified and general 
training fo occupations where the more specific patterns of skills and 
abilities will be gained in a short period of on-the-job training. 

In some communities the vocational-technical school is operated on 
several levels. The technical courses represent one level, and the skilled 
trade courses another level. There are two groups of students among 
those in the skilled-trade level—those with IQ’s of 90 or over who are 
fully capable of absorbing the content of the courses in the skilled trades, 
and those with 1Q’s of less than 90 who are unable to absorb the full 
content of the courses. For those who do not plan on graduating, a 
general industrial course is made available for handyman training. There 
are also short unit courses offered in power sewing machine operation, 
manicuring, etc., so that the pupil will be able to complete a definite 
unit of instruction before he leaves, thus making it possible for him to 
receive some form of written recognition. 

In helping students work towards receiving a diploma, all curriculums 
should be planned so that they will achieve several objectives, such as 
(1) to prepare the student with some saleable and marketable skill with 
which to earn a living; (2) to keep the “educational door” open so that 
the graduate who wishes to continue his education, either in a day or 
evening school, can be admitted to higher education; (3) to furnish a 
measure of education of a social and civic type, both through curricular 
and extracurricular activities, to prepare the student for social, civic, and 
occupational competency; (4) to provide: organized activities and ex- 
periences in the school environment of a type that every American youth 
seeks, and to which he is entitled, while attending a secondary school; 
(5) to allow free development of the personality under guidance; (6) to 
recognize the rapid social and economic changes and keep the curriculum 
in tune with these changes; (7) to help carry on a spirit of cooperation 
between pupil and teacher and between the school and the home; (8) 
to take into consideration the hardships that many students work under, 
such as environment, finances, clothes, food, and social equalities; (9) to 
try to fit the school to the needs of the pupils and not the pupils to the 
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school; and (10) to try to make all phases of the school as functional as 
possible with the belief that students learn by doing. 

If we make it possible for students to meet certain basic needs and 
definite requirements, then we should provide the opportunity for the 
student to receive a diploma, or some comparable certificate of achieve- 
ment, for graduation, such as a diploma for the college preparatory 
group, another for the general group, and another for the specific 
vocation or trades group. 


Summary of the presentation made by VIRGIL R. WALKER 


Edom the past half century, secondary schools have evolved from 
college preparatory institutions to modern comprehensive high schools 
designed to meet the needs of all secondary-school age youth. The high- 
school diploma granted at the turn of the century was regarded as a 
passport to college. It was an indication that the graduate had com- 
pleted certain required academic subjects with an accepted standard of 
excellence. His less fortunate peers, unable for any reason to attain the 
rigid standards of academic achievement, were encouraged to drop out of 
school. 

Today our philosophy of education is to keep youngsters in school 
through twelve years of public education. Our curricula and entire 
educational program are constantly being adjusted to meet the needs of 
a wide variety of pupils. As our schools have increasingly accepted the 
responsibility of furnishing to each normal youth an education suited 
particularly to him, it is evident that the high school diploma has lost 
some of its original significance. 

While it is not the purpose of our discussion to determine what the 
present day diploma does or should symbolize, we do know that the 
significance of the diploma is different in various schools and to various 
people. Some school administrators have attempted to solve the problem 
through the granting of various kinds of diplomas and/or by placing 
additional information on the diploma. 

Information available indicates the practice of awarding diplomas 
varies considerably. The Coosa County Training School, Cottage Grove, 
Alabama, is conducting a five-year experiment which proposes to award 
every student a high school diploma on the following basis: first, that his 
attendance for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades is satisfactory; and 
second, that his conduct during this period is satisfactory to the extent 
that he is not expelled or suspended from school for any long period. 
At the other extreme is the practice as exemplified in the Mount 
Pleasant High School, Mount Pleasant, Pennsylvania, of granting a 
different type of diploma for each different course such as academic, 


Virgil R. Walker is Specialist for Secondary-School Administration and Organization 
in the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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commercial, vocational home economics, vocational agriculture, and 
general. Many high schools, however, because of their small size, find it 
difficult to offer sufficient courses to permit real differentiation in the 
types of diplomas they can offer. 

In general, State Departments of Education place no restrictions on 
the type of diplomas high schools in their states may grant. One excep- 
tion is that of the State of Maryland which lists diploma requirements 
under the following categories: academic, general, vocational, and 
commercial. Another State presently prescribing the issuing of different 
types of diplomas is Delaware which provides that diplomas will be 
issued in the following curricula: academic, scientific, general, commer- 
cial and vocational. 

In addition to the five diplomas, the State of Delaware issues a 
certificate of attendance, which is awarded to those children who are 
unable to complete satisfactorily high school level work because of 
mental inability to do that work. A certificate of attendance is issued 
only upon recommendation of the school psychologist, the local guidance 
officer, the school principal and with the approval of the parents. 

It is interesting to note that this State Department of Education 
recently changed its policy as follows: 

“Beginning with graduates of 1958 a school district may 
exercise option through the State Department to have differen- 
tial diplomas or to issue a single diploma showing graduation. 
In 1960 the single diploma will be state-required and the 
differential set will be discontinued.” 


This proposed action by the State of Delaware has already been taken 
by the State of Texas which issued the following statement on July 5, 
1957: “Graduates of a particular high school shall be awarded the 
same type of diploma. The transcript rather than the diploma will 
record individual accomplishments and achievements.” 


Admission officers of institutions offering education “beyond the high 
school” usually do not rely upon the diploma itself, but rather upon 
the graduate’s transcript of credits which they regard as an official state- 
ment of the meaning of the diploma in each particular case. Many school 
administrators are finding that alert employers are also not relying solely 
on the fact of graduation but are also obtaining an individualized inter- 
pretation of the diploma through transcripts of credit and other pertinent 
data. Employers should be continually appraised of the service available 
to them from schools as sources of reference on graduates. In turn, 
schools have the responsibility of maintaining adequate and complete 
records of each pupil's behavior traits, attitudes, participation in school 
activities, and service to his school as well as ability and aptitude data 
to supplement his grade transcript. All this information enables 
prospective employers to make a more reliable and valid interpretation 
of the qualifications of graduates applying for employment. 
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Some high schools have adopted a type of modified diploma which 
includes supplementary data regarding the graduate. This practice is 
regarded by some administrators as having considerable merit. Others 
consider it at best only a partial solution and question the practicability 
from a clerical and administrative viewpoint of including sufficient data 
for proper evaluation and interpretation. 


Insufficient information appears to be available to indicate whether 
there are current trends in types of diplomas. Is the question of 
sufficient importance to justify further research? If so, ‘would the finding 
of a trend necessarily solve our problem? Perhaps these and other 
pertinent questions would be fruitful topics for discussion by our group 
assembled here. 


WHAT ARE EFFECTIVE WAYS OF EVALUATING THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: C. P. Wright, Principal, Guthrie High School, Guthrie, 
Oklahoma 


DIscussaNTs: 
Philip A. Annas, Director, Division of Instruction, State Department 
of Education, Augusta, Maine 
Lester W. Anderson, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Summary of the presentation made by RAYMOND G. WILSON 


y= Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools began 
the accreditation of junior high schools at its annual meeting in Decem- 
ber of 1954. At the present time, fifty-two junior high schools out of an 
estimated potential of 600 are accredited in the eleven states served by 
this particular regional association as the first in the nation to be so 
recognized. No effort has been made to launch into a large-scale 
accreditation program until the Association and the junior high schools 
as well have had sufficient time to evolve a constructive service program 
and to make necessary evaluations. 

Upon first hearing of this action, one is quite likely to wonder why 
any of the regional associations should be concerned with the accredita- 
tion of junior high schools or, possibly more to the point, why the junior 
high schools themselves should be interested in having such accreditation. 

Raymond G. Wilson is Executive Secretary of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 
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Further reflection, however, leads one to recognize that there are many 
sound reasons for such action if the agency is genuinely concerned with 
the improvement of education at all levels throughout a region. In the 
case of the Southern Association, to speak for only one of the regional 
groups, such concern with the total program of education from kinder- 
garten through the graduate school has become increasingly evident for 
some time. 

In 1946, for example, the Association began a program of support for 
elementary education which has resulted in its present Cooperative 
Program in Elementary Education with which 4,123 elementary schools 
are associated for the current school year. Among the chief values of 
such a project on a region-wide basis, as one writer sees them, are these: 


1. Encouragement of self-evaluation in elementary schools and by the 
whole faculty in 12-year schools in the region served by the Southern Association. 

2. Some leadership in promoting joint consideration by elementary- and 
secondary-school people of common concerns with respect to articulation as a 
mutual problem. 

3. Stimulation of thinking about continuity of pupil experiences in the 
various curricular areas such as reading or mathematics.' 


With well-organized programs of service in existence for these elemen- 
tary schools and for secondary schools and colleges, it was quite natural 
for the leaders of separately organized junior high schools to protest that 
they were being neglected and for the leadership within the Association 
to become sensitive to this situation. At the initiative of certain junior 
high-school principals, of some state department personnel, and of 
Commission leadership, a committee was established in 1952 to give 
consideration to the problems of junior high schools and to ways in 
which the Association might be of assistance. In helping the Committee 
with its deliberations, an extensive questionnaire was submitted to a wide 
sampling of junior high schools in order to identify major problems and 
to ascertain the wishes of junior high-school principals as to a working 
relationship with the Association. Seventy-three per cent of the respond- 
ents indicated a strong desire to be affiliated with the regional group. A 
committee established for the following year then came up with a recom- 
mendation that junior high schools generally covering grades 7-9, 
separately administered, be considered for full membership in the Associ- 
ation. State committees were authorized to propose such institutions for 
membership and to use their discretion about recommending junior high 
schools varying from the above grade pattern. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools requires all appiying schools to 
go through a process of self-evaluation either prior to admission or within 
the school year after admission. This policy applies, of course, to the 
newly admitted junior high schools as well as to senior high schools or to 
four-year institutions. The instrument used is the Evaluative Criteria. 


1@wensen, Esther, and Associates, A Look at Continuity in the School Program. Washington 
6, D. C.: The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1958 Yearbook, p. 253. 
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This has been found quite satisfactory for junior high schools when 
allowances are made in respect to items which are not applicable to 
them. In the case of the junior high schools, these institutions also are 
permitted to substitute the criteria for evaluating junior high schools 
developed in Texas? by I. I. Nelson and associates for that of the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards when they prefer. 

In the spring of 1955, the Commission on Secondary Schools and the 
Commission on Research and Service formed a joint committee of ten 
persons to develop a publication which might give general guidance to 
junior high schools and to state committees as a program of school 
improvement is evolved. This committee, under the chairmanship of 
Prof. Maurice Ahrens of the University of Florida, has the initial draft of 
its bulletin in hand and anticipates a spring publication date. The 
publication should be of real help to the Association and to persons 
working with junior high schools. 

Members of the Commission on Secondary Schools have a feeling of 
satisfaction in having moved to include separate junior high schools into 
full relationship with the Association. A junior high-school principal has 
been added to the Commission and several have been brought into 
associate relationship pending the opening up of a vacancy on the Com- 
mission. One state in the Association has established special certification 
requirements for junior high-school teachers and several universities held 
workshops last summer on the junior high school. These, and a number 
of other such steps, are recognized as merely the beginnings of what can 
become a significant contribution to education in the region. 


Summary of the presentation made by PAUL D. COLLIER 


a8 way of approaching the question, “What Are Effective Ways of 
Evaluating the Secondary School?” is to analyze present difficulties and 
weaknesses in evaluations as seen by both the evaluators and the evalu- 
ated. The over-all pattern, now followed, requiring a self-evaluation 
first, to be followed by a competent visiting committee from outside the 
school system is considered fundamentally sound by both groups. There 
is no thought of radical changes in the procedures which have been 
followed successfully in over 300 secondary-school evaluations which have 
been conducted to date in Connecticut. 

Since there has been continuous effort to improve evaluations, the 
suggestions contained in this brief statement come from studies now 
going on. These suggestions are based partly on the findings of a follow- 
up team of two which made an intensive study in four schools evaluated 


°Cf., Nelson, I. L., “Criteria for Evaluating Junior High Schools,” The Bulletin, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, No. 210, April 1955, pp. 346-351. 


Paul D. Collier is Director of the Division of Instructional Services in the State 
Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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about a year ago and partly on the judgments of others who have had 
long and intensive experience in the evaluation process. This brief 
article will deal with some of the important concerns of those who 
participate in evaluations. 

Motivations for an evaluation should be more carefully developed and 
understood by the teachers and administrative staff in the school to be 
evaluated. At present, the range of motives held among members of the 
local schoo! staff include: 


“1. We have to get it over with—Our time was up—It’s required every ten 
years—The administration decided we should have one. 

2. To get state approval—be accredited in the region—to force the issue 
on additional staff, facilities, and materials. 

3. To help the board and community assess progress—to help develop 
better programs for all youth—to help in planning for future directions.” 


The place on this range of motivations has a direct control on the 
positive effects of an evaluation. Fortunately, very few individuals, and 
none in many schools are imbued solely with attitudes implied in the 
first category of motives mentioned above. It is suggested that in the 
previous year before an evaluation is scheduled, that the school staff 
should spend a period of concentrated effort to reach a mature, secure 
frame of mind; i.e., develop convictions on the best possible purposes for 
the evaluation of their school. 

Judgments about strengths, weaknesses, and accomplishments in a 
school program need to be upheld by supporting data wherever possible. 
Visiting teams work at a great disadvantage and run the risk of consider- 
able error unless these supporting data are available. If possible to obtain, 
many kinds of data should be collated for a 5-10 year period preceding 
the evaluation if trends are to be revealed. Here are some examples. 
Credits in grades 9-12 offered by high-school seniors for graduation will 
aid in judgments about breadth, continuity, and balance of educational 
areas elected by the pupils and required by the school. Follow-up studies 
indicating the graduate’s success in work and post-secondary schooling 
are very helpful in making judgments about the outcomes of the school 
program. Data from comprehensive standardized programs administered 
during the year preceding the evaluation and at periodic times before 
that have many recognized uses in making judgments and recommenda- 
tions for improvement. All this requires more work for the principal and 
staff in preparing for an evaluation, but is well worth the time and 
effort spent. 

In order for the curriculum activities and methods used by teachers 
and various departments to receive a correct and thorough appraisal, the 
information submitted by the staff must present clearly the picture for the 
school year in detailed or summary form. The visiting committee can 
then make a more penetrating study which will be reflected in their 
commendations and recommendations. If this kind of information can 
be placed in the hands of interested visiting committee members previous 
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to ther visit, more constructive comments, so much desired by teachers, 
might be returned to them by way of the “J” form. 

However, the desire of many teachers for a 30-60 minute conference of 
a supervisory nature would be difficult and probably not an appropriate 
activity for members of the visiting committee. 

Many staff members report difficulty in using various checklists during 
the self-evaluation. The instructions in the 1950 edition of the Evaluative 
Criteria for the use of checklists are ample, but probably are unheeded. 
Charges of ambiguity, inapplicability, and lack of coverage of a particular 
school’s program would not be made if the school staff would take the 
time to study and tailor the checklists properly as per instructions. 
While this means more work for the local school staff, it is essential 
to a well-planned, carefully conducted evaluation. 

The calibre and recognized, demonstrated competency of the members 
of the various visiting sub-committees should be appropriate to the 
school. No beginning or inexperienced teacher should be the chairman 
or principal evaluator of a curriculum area. However, this should not 
completely rule out the use of such a person in an evaluation as par- 
ticipation is an excellent in-service experience. Occasionally, a visiting 
committee member is considered inadequate by certain members of the 
school staff as illustrated by the following quotations: “Do visiting com- 
mittee members have to meet standards of competency?—A person needs 
special training on what to look for; that committee member over- 
emphasized his pet hobby; a Latin teacher evaluated my Spanish classes— 
We want to be evaluated by people who have broad experience, who can 
understand our problems, and who can give us useful ideas.” The com- 
mittee must also be capable in understanding and appreciating the values 
in unusual and experimental programs. 

Out of 100 recommendations made by visiting committees in four (4) 
schools, seventy-three were deemed wise by the local school staff with 
eighteen considered of uncertain value and nine labelled as unwise. The 
numbers of the “uncertain” and “unwise” can and should be reduced 
by better communication between the visiting committee and the school 
staff. Probably eighty per cent of the recommendations should originate 
in a thorough self-evaluation. What happens after an evaluation is 
exceedingly important. The extent to which a school is challenged by an 
evaluation is greatly influenced by (a) the ability of the top administra- 
tion to see significance in all parts of the evaluation report and (b) the 
extent to which a climate is established in the school encouraging think- 
ing about basic educational issues. In one superior procedure, the school 
administration and teachers studied the recommendations and then held 
an open meeting for board of education members and parents to hear 
the action for improvements which they had already initiated and 
proposed to take in the near future. In some cases delayed action, or a 
disproportionate amount of action on “quantity,” rather than “quality” 
recommendations has produced professional inertia. 
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This article is concluded with a few selected suggestions for a state 
department of education or other agency which is organizing and con- 
ducting secondary-school evaluations. 

1. A guide should be prepared jointly by the department or agency and 
secondary-school principals. This guide should be directed to both those who 
are being evaluated and those who are doing the evaluation. It should 
clarify the purposes of evaluation and spell out desirable procedures for both 
the self-study and visiting phases. 

2. Great care should be exercised when evaluating that which is ex- 
perimental and unusual, such as core programs, curriculum tracks based 
on the abilities and purposes of pupils, and unusual school organization. 

3. The “J” forms should be primarily important for counseling of teachers. 
This can be done by the visiting committee by writing a few suggestions on 
the “J” form which should be returned to the teacher. The principal should 
then, in a follow-up conference with the teacher, advise him in making plans 
and taking action for improvement in service. The numerical ratings, which 
are of doubtful value, sometimes create morale problems and arouse professional 
animosities. 

4. There is need for a follow-up visit after the evaluation report has 
been submitted to the principal and faculty. This should be done by a 
team from the state department or agency. About one year after the 
evaluation, a team of two from the department or agency which is in charge 
of evaluations should spend two or three days in the school and, through 
systematic interviews with the administrative staff, department heads, and 
representative teachers, survey the effects of the evaluation. This will help 
the department or agency become more competent in handling evaluations. 


WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHairrMan: H. Richard Conover, Principal, Millburn Junior High 
School, Millburn, New Jersey 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Nata Lee Woodruff, Principal, Alex G. Barrett Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
D. W. Schaeffer, Principal, Riverview Gardens Junior High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT P. CAMPBELL 

A Sex-Education Program in the Junior High School 
IR ORDER to provide you with the greatest amount of information in 
the time given to this discussion, I shall first describe the organizational 


details of our sex education program and tell you why we made the 
choices we have and then something of the content of the program. 


Robert P. Campbell is Principal of the Miner Junior High School in Arlington 
Heights, Illinois. 
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We devote from four to six class periods in both the sixth and the 
eighth grades to sex education as a regular portion of our program of 
health education. In addition, we hope to keep the door open for worthy 
discussions of human reproduction throughout the remainder of the year 
if questions are raised by students. 

In each of these years, one class period is devoted to the showing of a 
film on the subject. In the sixth grade, we use the film entitled, The 
Miracle of Reproduction, produced by Sid Davis and, in the eighth grade, 
Human Growth, produced by the University of Oregon. There are 
several other films which are also very good. 

Some two weeks before the showing of the film, a letter is sent to 
parents describing the program and announcing an evening meeting at 
which the films will be shown to interested parents. Normally, about 
twenty-five per cent of the parents attend, and we have very few who 
question the appropriateness of the instruction. At this meeting also, we 
invite a doctor in the person of Dr. Franklin Fitch of the Illinois Social 
Hygiene League and Northwestern University to talk to the parents. 
I should like to pay tribute to Dr. Fitch for his constant and untiring 
efforts in promoting sex education programs in the Chicago area. He 
has that unique capacity of talking frankly about sex while offending no 
one. 

Our letter asks parents to notify the school if they do not wish their 
child to see the film or to participate in the discussion. In the ten years 
we have had the program, we have had no such notification. Occasion- 
ally, parents will call our teachers to ask if they believe a particular child 
mature enough to receive full value from the program. After some as- 
surance, they have given their consent. We believe the most concerned 
parents in our community are those who have always told themselves they 
would talk to the child about sex, but have just not gotten around to it. 
The school then appears to be taking over an important function of the 
home rather than supplementing home teaching, which is the purpose of 
the program. 

The boys are normally separated from the girls for health education, 
and the same is true for sex education. And where scheduling permits, 
we use physical education teachers to teach health. The broad purpose 
of our sex education program is to enhance wholesome family living. 

We introduce our program in the sixth grade, for it reaches most of 
the boys and about three fourths of the girls before they reach puberty. 
We repeat our program with a different film in eighth grade because most 
all of the girls and about three fourths of the boys have reached puberty. 
We find it interesting that the sixth-grade students are mainly interested 
in the factual information concerning human reproduction, while the 
eighth-grade pupil's central concern is the social implication of sex. 

The specific objectives of our program include providing students with 
accurate information about human reproduction, to give them a sex 
vocabulary which will make it possible for them to talk about the human 
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reproductive organs without obscene connotations, to reinforce the 
instruction provided by parents in establishing desirable social attitudes 
toward sex, to provide an opportunity for students to discuss sex in a 
peer group with the assistance of an adult who can provide the “facts” 
—this tends to reduce the negative leadership potential of the students 
who spread mis-information and attempt to set their own standards of 
manliness. 


Summary of the presentation made by HERBERT C. LOGSDON 


A Promising Experiment—the Educational TV Program in Hagerstown, Md. 


Pine we, in education, willing to accept the challenges being hurled at 
us by the many critics of education? Are we making an honest attempt to 
keep pace with scientific and industrial progress by employing equally 
modern methods and techniques in our educational systems? Unless 
these questions can be answered in the affirmative we must accept some of 
the criticism as being just and seek solutions to many of our obsolete 
methods and ideals. 

An example of what might be considered a step in the direction of 
finding an answer to some of the problems of improving learning and 
instruction in our public schools is found in the television experiment in 
the Washington County, Maryland, public school system. When the 
new North Hagerstown High School was in the planning stage, the mem- 
bers of the Washington County Board of Education and its staff were con- 
sidering the inclusion of radio and television facilities in the school. In- 
quiries directed to building construction consultants, manufacturers, 
commercial television representatives, and agencies interested in the ad- 
vancement of education served the dual purpose of securing information 
and making known the local interests in using television for instruction. 
With the manifestation of interest on the part of local school authorities, 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education and the Radio-Electronics 
Television Manufacturers’ Association decided to unite in sponsoring 
a comprehensive project to study ways of using television for instructional 
purposes. A typical school system was sought in which to conduct the 
study: one not too large or too small; one that included urban and 
rural areas with manufacturing, general business, and farming; one that 
operated a kindergarten through a junior college school system; one that 
was developing an adequate building construction program; that had 
done some work on curriculum development and that had enlisted the 
support of parents and citizens in the educational program. 

Washington County submitted a proposal of the program to be 
followed if it were given the opportunity to develop such a project. The 


Herbert C. Logsdon is Principal of the North Hagerstown High School in 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 
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proposal provided for a five-year study using television for direct instruc- 
tion in all the basic subject matter areas of the curriculum, and also 
pointed out opportunities for its supplemental use. The sponsors 
accepted the plan and the closed-circuit television project for the 
Washington County school system got underway in September of 1956 
with eight schools and approximately 6,000 pupils participating. In 
September of 1957, the project encompassed twenty-three schools and 
approximately 12,000 pupils. In September 1958, the project will in- 
clude all forty-eight schools in the system and approximately 18,000 
pupils. A committee, composed of school and community representatives 
under the direction of school board personnel and sponsoring agencies, 
developed plans for initiating the project. The committee discussed 
ideas concerned with use of television for instruction. A six-week work- 
shop was recommended to orient teachers and administrative personnel 
to the possibilities of the project and to provide an opportunity for 
planning the details of the program. The members of the workshop 
found that they were actually re-evaluating their ideas about education 
and the learning process. 

Television was viewed as a means to an end with the plans for 
educational aspects of the program taking first place. Television thus 
became a vehicle for looking anew at educational problems, procedures, 
methods, theories, and techniques. The learning process was analyzed in 
detail. The idea of a teaching team was a product of this analysis, with 
the television teacher responsible for the items that television can do best 
and a classroom teacher caring for those which seem to be better handled 
by direct contact with pupils. The television teacher introduces and 
presents the new lesson while the classroom teacher reviews the factual 
material and makes the assignment. These steps are all integral parts of 
a regular lesson plan. The general framework of the lessons is developed 
for each instructional area to be included in the television program. 
Classroom and television teachers work together in preparing guide 
materials to be used in their joint handling of the lessons. The material 
is organized at the team meetings during the year, in keeping with pupil 
interest and the revisions suggested by teachers. Feed-back sheets are used 
by classroom teachers in evaluating the television lesson. The feed-back 
sheets proved a means of direct communication between the television 
teacher and classroom teacher. 

The class size is an important part of the experiment. In the senior 
high-school program, the class size varies from as small as 40 to as large 
as 80, with several having 50 to 60. These classrooms have from two to 
four 21-inch receivers; this means that about 20 to 25 students view each 
receiver. In the junior high-school program, a different approach is 
being employed. The TV lesson is viewed by larger groups; about 125 
to 185 assemble to receive the TV lesson presentation, then move to 
traditional classroom groups for follow-up and supplemental instruction 
by the classroom teacher. The instructional techniques and materials 
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used are aimed at the average student. The classroom teacher tries, by 
the assignment of special activities, to supplement the TV instruction on 
each learning level. 

For better class management, the classes are organized into groups. 
Each group has a student leader who assists the classroom teacher with 
such routine details as: checking attendance, turning on and adjusting 
receivers, etc. There are, in most situations, three parts to the class 
period of the TV pupil: the first five to ten minutes are devoted to 
general class beginning routine business, and a warm-up session prior 
to the start of the TV lesson presentation; then the TV teacher's 
presentation is given, the time being about thirty minutes—the last 
twenty minutes is the classroom teacher's time to summarize, review, and 
make assignments. The follow-up, or last twenty minutes, is a very 
important part of the class period; it is used to clear up misunderstand- 
ings, provide remedial teaching, clinch the principal concepts developed 
in the lesson by techniques of summarization and group discussion. 

The classroom teacher is a very important member of the teaching 
team and is not being replaced by a monitor. It is believed that, in 
using the TV teacher-classroom teacher team, a better planned and 
presented lesson is being received by the pupils participating in the 
television program. The classroom teacher stresses many learning ac- 
tivities—especially listening, observation, note-taking, discussion, and 
study skills. 

Some of the conclusions reached at the end of one year of TV instruc- 
tion are as follows: The interest span of the average pupil for a TV 
presentation is about 30 minutes. The television screen provides an 
effective fixation point for group instruction; it is an attention getter. 
Unlimited opportunities exist for the use of a great variety of visual aids; 
a close-up view provides each pupil with a front seat in the classroom. 
The TV teacher looks at the camera and immedately is looking straight 
into the eyes of each pupil who is receiving the lesson. This has a 
psychological effect which causes the pupil to give close attention. The 
time of business and professional people, who help enrich the school 
program, is greatly saved by making one instead of several appearances 
before student groups. Student groups participate by presenting and dis- 
cussing current topics with TV teacher before camera. This helps main- 
tain the interest of all pupils. Educational and vocational guidance 
programs reach more students by television. The televised lesson should 
not be regarded as a passive experience for pupils; there are many op- 
portunities to involve pupils in the televised lesson. It has been proven 
that boys and girls can learn more when television is used as an aid by 
their teachers. As time goes on, better ways of using television in educa- 
tion will be found, and, by that means, the learning and living of boys 
and girls will be made richer and happier. 
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Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT M. CRAWFORD 


The Advantages and Disadvantages of the Twelve-Month School Year 


Rese administrators, faced with fast growing school populations 
and limited budgets, have sought many solutions to their problems. 
Double sessions has been the usual solution for school districts when the 
problem was of a temporary nature. Bond issues, school planning, and 
construction take time and doubling the use of existing classrooms solved 
the problem in many communities. Pupil time in school under this plan 
is cut from thirty to forty per cent and cannot be justified for more than 
one or two years. The all-year school plan, operated in Aliquippa, Penn- 
sylvania, for ten years, gave every pupil a full 180 days of school time 
and successfully substituted for the regular term until bonded indebted- 
ness was decreased and more classrooms provided. 

Aliquippa, a borough of approximately 30,000 population is located 
on the Ohio River twenty miles below Pittsburgh. The Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation located a major steel plant in Aliquippa 
(then Woodlawn) in 1905 and a mushroom growth in population fol- 
lowed. In 1927, the year the all-year school program was organized there 
were no available funds to construct additional buildings. Over 700 
children were attending part-time sessions and all buildings were over- 
crowded. The legal limit of borrowing capacity in Pennsylvania had 
been reduced through previous bond issues to finance the construction 
of existing buildings. 

The change-over to the all-year school program was not difficult. The 
school enrollment from grades one through twelve was divided into four 
groups. The school year was divided into four quarters of twelve weeks 
each. During each quarter three groups attended school. The fourth 
group was on vacation. Promotions were made on a quarterly basis. 
Graduation exercises were held quarterly for a few years, then changed to 
semi-annually. All teachers under the all-year school plan were placed 
under 12-month contracts with a three-months raise in annual salary. 
They were permitted to take a three-months vacation at any time without 
pay. Five years of accumulated sick leave entitled a teacher to a three- 
months leave of absence with full pay. Many married women on the 
faculty chose to take vacations without pay. During the depression years 
substitutes with proper training, experience, and certification were not 
difficult to obtain. 

The advantages of the all-year plan are many and varied, the chief 
advantage being the savings in school costs. The original cost of build- 
ings not constructed and the interest on bond issues to pay for such 
buildings was the first major economy. The cost of maintaining addi- 
tional buildings was also a constant saving. Heat and light bills for the 
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summer quarter were very small. Sixty rooms on the all-year school basis 
will do the work of 80 rooms under the conventional nine or ten months 
term. Insurance costs, custodial and service costs are reduced in pro- 
portion. 

The welfare of the children under the all-year school plan was care- 
fully checked. Careful quarterly records of pupil attendance and health 
were kept. Height and weight records of all pupils were made each 
quarter. No evidence of retardation in physical growth or well-being 
was discovered. During the summer quarter, schools were dismissed at 
3:15 eastern daylight saving time, leaving plenty of time for those 
attending school to enjoy several hours of sun on the playgrounds or in 
the three free swimming pools in the borough. 

Attendance records and achievement always correlated. When attend- 
ance was lowest, scholarships, as measured by grades and standardized 
tests, was lowest. Attendance and scholarships ranking in the four 
quarters followed a definite pattern. Both were highest in the fall 
quarter, beginning in October; both ranked lowest during the winter 
quarter beginning in January. Attendance and achievement during the 
summer quarter, beginning in July, surpassed results during the winter 
quarter. The children did not fail to progress normally under the all- 
year school plan. 

The outstanding disadvantage of the all-year school was the refusal of 
the public to accept the plan. Many families claimed that their vacation 
plans were ruined by having a child attending school the summer quarter. 
At one time a few employees of the Jones and Laughlin Steel Company 
were told to send their children to school when scheduled or to find 
another job. 

An administrative disadvantage was the organization, scheduling, 
record keeping, and closing four times a year instead of once or twice. 
The four master schedules in the high school were a problem since the 
enrollment by grades was never the same in two successive quarters. 

There was never time enough in the vacation period the first two 
weeks in July to make major repairs. When a thorough cleaning had 
been finished there was no time left for painting the interior of buildings. 
As a result the buildings looked shabby and patch-up maintenance jobs 
were common. None of the disadvantages of the all-year school plan 
were insurmountable. The plan was discontinued in 1938 when school 
population began to drop due to several reasons. During the depression 
years many families moved back home because there was no work in the 
mills. Many younger families moved into adjoining township school 
districts. One township whose high-school students had attended Ali- 
quippa High on a tuition basis organized their own secondary school. A 
new elementary school was constructed and another enlarged, and the 
all-year program was no longer necessary. 

During the past three months there has been considerable publicity 
advocating a longer school year. Governor Leader, of my own state of 
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Pennsylvania, advocated a six-day week and a longer school year. In the 
December 30, 1957, issue of Newsweek Magazine, it was reported that the 
University of Chicago had appointed a committee of educators to make 
a two-year study of the all-year school plan operated for the past ten 
years at Rochester, Minnesota. Their plan does not handle more children 
in less classrooms by fewer teachers. The program for the thirty or forty 
per cent of their school population who choose to take part is simply 
enriched and enlarged at a cost of over $100,000 annually to the school 
district. This is a very desirable program, but it does not solve the 
problem of large enrollments and small budgets. 


HOW CAN SPIRITUAL AND MORAL VALUES BE INCLUDED 
IN THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


CHairMAN: Roby E. Fretwell, Principal, Keokuk Senior High School, 
Keokuk, Iowa 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
George E. Evans, Former Principal, Vaughan Road Collegiate Institute, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


George W. Phelps, Jr., Principal, Arroyo High School, El Monte, 
California 


Summary of the presentation made by VINCENT P. THOMPSON 


ese Education is, by its very nature, a spiritual enterprise. Al- 
though it is the responsibility of home and church to nurture religious 
faith, there is an appropriate differentiation of function among the 
home, the school, and the church. All are concerned with the same 
children and youth, but the public school, from its very inception, has 
supplemented the home and the church, particularly in the teaching of 
skills, attitudes, and the knowledge necessary for effective citizenship. 
This differentiation of function is made necessary by the constitutional 
principle of religious freedom. It would be a violation of this principle 
if the schools were to include in their curriculum indoctrination of re- 
ligious beliefs. However, the teaching of moral and spiritual values need 
never become a substitute for the teaching of religious beliefs. Among 
the responsibilities of the public school is the development of capacities 
for intelligent action and behavior which is based on high moral, ethical, 
and spiritual values. 

While public schools cannot legitimately teach religious beliefs, it can 
and should invoke a moral and spiritual imperative that each individual, 


Vincent P. Thompson is Principal of the Grover Cleveland High School, Caldwell, 
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within the limits of his maturity and capacity, assume responsibility for 
developing the commitments by which he will strive to live. Many 
opportunities exist in the curriculum and the program of the secondary 
school to help students achieve progressively. Moral and spiritual values 
are infused into the life of the public school first by teachers and other 
adults who share opportunities to exemplify these imperative values. 
Through appropriate instruction methods, the teachers in a public high 
school have many opportunities to help students in an understanding of 
the efhcacy of moral and spiritual values as they attempt to arrive at a 
solution of common problems in daily living. Through guidance and 
counseling programs, opportunities exist for wise counselors to help 
students develop an understanding of moral and spiritual values through 
the medium of face-to-face relationships. A dynamic school program will 
avail itself of opportunities and resources which exist in the community 
which it serves to reinforce its teaching of these values. 


Summary of the presentation made by J. T. WALLACE 


“Tes later than you think.” America was founded by God-fearing 
people. The Constitution of the United States clearly recognizes the 
religious ideals and freedom, and to worship God is a part of our very 
existence. 

It is time to re-examine ourselves and our schools, because we know that 
a school can be only as good as the administrator of the school wants it. 
An administrator has the full responsibility of selecting teachers. Good 
teachers mean a good school. Weak teachers mean a poor school. The 
administrator should have the intestinal fortitude to replace such teachers 
as do not add to the moral and spiritual welfare of the school. You can 
not expect students to rise above the quality of those who make up the 
faculty. 

In another school recently, I knew of the coach and his wife going to a 
night club—both drinking. The coach knocked his wife down and out. 
She was carried away in an ambulance. The school fired him. But the 
harm has been done in that school, and it will take a long time to 
recover. 

We have in our school several teachers nearing retirement, but the 
influence is felt every day in the school. They will certainly be missed 
when they retire. 

At the surrender of Japan, General Douglas MacArthur said: “We 
must realize our moral responsibility and spiritual integrity, or all we 
have gained will be lost. This training of moral and spiritual life begins 
with the cradle.” 


J. T. Wallace is Principal of the Hattiesburg High School in Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
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One of our biggest problems is children of broken homes. A sixteen- 
year-old girl in my office last week explained that the cause of her late 
arrival to school was that her mother and daddy had agreed to separate. 
The mother left the day before; the father left that night to go to his 
work in Louisiana. This left a sixteen-year-old girl responsible for an 
eleven-year-old girl and a seven-year-old boy. I agree with a lady judge 
from Miami, Florida, who says, “The school can’t do it, the church can't 
do it, but the home can.” Of course, we must do our part to help. 

We used to think that the problem children came from the East Side, 
but that is not true anymore. We as teachers hear this statement often: 
“You know that he didn’t mean any harm: he is just a child. You 
teachers can't see the child’s side.” 

Another problem of the school is the parent who is a social drinker. 
Even some parents will tell you “What's the harm of a child taking a 
social drink?” 

I'll close with this illustration: In my school we conduct a little chapel 
program every morning from my office over the inter-communication 
system. We begin our program with scripture reading and a prayer. The 
students have charge of the program. They send somebody to the office 
every morning to do the devotional and make certain announcements. 
We have had eighty days of school up to now, and only two days have 
we missed a student devotional; they got busy in class and forgot to come. 
Of those seventy-eight times that we had devotionals, it was done by 
seventy-seven different students. We think that is having a good influence 
on the students. 

With the Hi-Y club, Y-Teen, and Master’s Minority (a club for boys 
and girls who expect to do full-time religious work), we are trying 
through the teachers and students to give all the students of the school 
moral and spiritual training. 
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HOW HELPFUL ARE CONDUCT CODES IN IMPROVING 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY LIFE? 


CHAIRMAN: Paul H. Farris, Principal, Goffstown High School, Goffstown, 
New Hampshire 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Pauline M. Frederick, Principal, Kamehameha School for Girls, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 
B. B. Howell, Principal, Leland Stanford Junior High School, Long 
Beach, California 
Wayne F. Wright, Principal, Monett Junior-Senior High School, 
Monett, Missouri 


Summary of the presentation made by ELVA C. WELLS 


I AM firmly convinced that America’s unique heritage is responsible 
for the great success of our country—our rise from a small, isolated nation 
in 1789 to the leading world power in 1958. This heritage of high moral 
standards and great spiritual courage came to us from our New England 
forbears who settled this country in order that these ideals might 
flourish. Our forefathers were men of high moral courage, strong 
religious conviction, and undaunted spirit. Their high ideals of conduct 
and behavior permeated every facet of early American life. Our early 
literature expresses these fundamental truths in poetry, song, and story. 
Many of us remember the poems of Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, and 
Emerson and feel that they are basic to American culture. “Build thee 
more stately mansions, O my soul,” “So live that when thy summons 
comes,” “Life is real, life is earnest.” Our “copy books” were filled with 
quotations which had a “moral.” The Bible was read at home and 
precepts were taught at school. As a small nation, we were a moral 
people who built our national house upon the rocks of honesty, hard 
work, earnest conviction, and love of God. Fathers were the heads of 
the households and children were seen and not heard. Teachers were 
accorded respect or demanded it by generous applications of the birch 
rod. There was no question in whom authority was vested and what 
constituted correct conduct. I’m quite sure our grandfathers would have 
thought it quite unnecessary to talk about codes of conduct. They knew 
and applied the code. 

The rapid growth of the nation and the wars of the twentieth century 
have caused these early foundations to crumble a little and to shift from 
their firm stand. Father has tumbled from his place of eminence in the 


Mrs. Elva C. Wells is Principal of the Theodore Roosevelt High School in Wash- 
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home and the teacher has fallen from the pedestal upon which society 
had placed him. The American people today are willing to pay for what 
they value most. The highest salaries are paid to movie actors and to 
other entertainers. The salaries paid to teachers are at the bottom of the 
scale. Along with the low salary is the low respect in which teachers are 
held today. I believe that this lack of respect is the reason that our 
finest young people are not going into education much more than the 
low salary offered. At long last we are waking up to the realization that, 
unless America restores to a position of high respect and honor the 
teaching profession, our educational system will crumble and America’s 
leadership in the world will come to an abrupt end. This must not be 
allowed to happen and anything that will help improve our educational 
system is to be seized upon. 

For the past few years, individual schools and some school systems have 
been working upon codes of conducts and have been associating these 
codes with learning as well as behavior. The Philadelphia school system, 
concerned about this problem, completed a 3-year study of school 
discipline and developed an administrative code called “Discipline for 
Constructive Citizenship.” This code defines discipline as a way of 
teaching rather than a method of dealing with situations which interfere 
with teaching. A minimum standard for a school citizen is worked out 
in practical words, easily understood by the pupils. The teachers are 
cautioned, however, that they must be realistic in carrying forward the 
code and that they should expect appropriate behavior depending on the 
ability and maturity levels of the pupils with whom they deal. There is 
also an excellent bulletin for principals in addition to the one for all 
teachers. Not long ago, pupils in some of the Boston schools also 
developed a “Code of Conduct” to be required of all high-school pupils. 
These examples are only a few of the many attempts being made in 
different parts of the country to improve school discipline, and to set up 
desirable goals for young people's behavior. 

Parents and communities are also concerning themselves with conduct 
codes for young people. In Salem, Oregon, a code of conduct for all 
Oregon boys and girls was drafted in November 1957. In the same 
month, the Russian twenty commandments for Russian’s school children 
was published in American magazines. In Fairfax High School in Vir- 
ginia, a code of honor was introduced. Los Angeles has drawn up a 
standards of behavior program and, in the spring of 1956, my own Stu- 
dent Council drafted a code of conduct. Nation-wide, the schools are 
awakening from the laissez-faire policy of the past thirty years and are 
realizing that children must be inculcated with the ideals of honesty 
and hard work. 

In the struggle for men’s minds that is taking place all over the world 
today, education is the missile that will fly from country to country. 
America must meet the challenge by providing the best schools, the best 
teachers, and the best methods for America’s young people. It is hearten- 
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ing to see the suddenly awakened interest of everyone, from the President 
of the United States to the man on the street, in America’s educational 
system. We must capitalize upon this interest now. We must offer a 
program so vital to our boys and girls that everyone will be encouraged 
to perform to the fullest extent of their capabilities. We must not allow 
a nation whose philosophy is based on materialism to grasp the leader- 
ship in world education. This country founded upon the highest moral 
and spiritual principles must re-evaluate the training of its youth and 
return to the basic rules of right living. 


Summary of the presentation made by CREED F. BATES 


on determine school and community life. There are many types 
of conduct codes. Some are the fruition of deep labor and great erudi- 
tion, safely interred in embossed brochures and placed on exhibit on the 
principal's desk or sent as a proof of the school’s achievement of Utopia 
to certain community dignitaries. Then there are those codes by which 
the school and community live. Some of these find expression in print; 
sometimes, on the wash-room walls; sometimes, when student and teacher 
relationships are in proper rapport, effective codes do find their way into 
more or less formal types of expression such as posters, bulletins, and 
handbooks. 

So we live by these codes. In a metropolitan type high school drawing 
from various areas of a rather widespread community, we see various 
codes operating concurrently. Some reflect the mores of the different 
neighborhoods. Boys from one area in their own bailiwick or in a group 
of their own outside of school affairs are prone to lift a social glass or 
fiz a friendly fifth. But in activities involving their school group as a 
whole or large segment of the school group, they conform to the 
abstinence of their peers. 

Even with the same teacher, there are different codes in certain classes. 
A certain unusually well-qualified science teacher has several classes of 
chemistry. These classes are models of academic decorum. Worth-while 
activity characterizes them. Formal discipline is extraneous. In the same 
teacher's class in general science the opposite is true. 


Some sophomores in a three-years high school are apprehended by the 
police in a series of neighborhood vandalisms. Damage runs into the 
thousands of dollars. At school, the worst conduct checks against these 
are a few cut classes. Parenthetically, it was noted, however, that they 
participated very little in the activity program of the school. That par- 
ticular neighborhood had been subjected for some time to excessive 
vandalism. These boys had just not as yet shifted codes. Incidentally, 
this neighborhood was not, as some bleeding hearts would avow, a 


~ Creed F. Bates is Principal of Chattanooga High School in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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community of low economic status. On the contrary, the family incomes 
here were far above the average. The dollar mark is by no means a sure 
criterion of being under-privileged. 

This particular high school has many religious activities. The com- 
munity is predominately Protestant. There is a strong Bible Club. The 
Christian Fellowship Club, with over a thousand members, meets and 
operates on its own power with the presence of one teacher, the sponsor. 
In that school a member of the football team, named on the all-state 
prep team and now a varsity football man and on the dean’s academic 
list at Georgia Tech, on being recognized in his high-school assembly, 
expressed his gratitude to the Lord for the honors won. Others, such as 
winners of the National Science Fair, have made similar assertions. The 
student body response is in perfect harmony. Incidentally in that school, 
dope is unknown—that is true for that general area—and the sex aberra- 
tions which vex so many schools are negligible. Also, it might be of 
interest to note that, while a majority of the Jewish children of the 
urban community attend this high school, the attitude of the student 
body is such that children of that faith have stated they never knew there 
was such a thing as discrimination until they went away to college or into 
the army. 

We all see the power of codes in dress—bobby sox and ducks for the 
girls, blue jeans held up precariously by a slender wisp of a belt or noth- 
ing at all, and the crew-cut for the boys. No, the ducktails, in spite of the 
proximity of the hirsute Elvis, is practically non-existent in our local 
urban secondary schools. The prevalence of the junior ROTC is un- 
doubtedly a factor in setting the style. 

Now in a certain high school let’s see how some codes governing 
specific activities came into existence. Take the matter of school house 
parties. A better term would be camping trips. Some thirty years ago a 
leading group in this school had a week-end house party—two days and 
nights, six meals. The sponsor and leaders of the group more or less 
groped their way along the first time or so. A pattern soon evolved, 
including an inspection of quarters with prizes Sunday morning followed 
by an outdoor religious service conducted entirely by students. Through 
the years the same general pattern of customs and activities has been 
followed by not only that initial group on their annual camps, but also 
later by other groups of that same school. All this was long before “Rules 
and Regulations for Camps” was incorporated in the school handbook. 

Take the matter of the student council in that same high school. Like 
Topsy, it “just sorter growed up,” beginning with a home-room council 
in 1921. After some years of more feeling its way along as a student 
council, it was in the middle thirties before a formal constitution was 
written and adopted. In the course of time among members added to the 
student council was the student marshal. Among his other duties is 
holding all major student body and class elections. It has been years 
since there have been complaints about teachers’ influence in school 
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elections. The various marshals’ supervision of the elections has been 
above suspicion. 

Take the handbook in school X. This year marks its twenty-fourth 
revision. This handbook is the result of growth, planning, revision, and 
some, it must be admitted, categorical injections. But in the main, 
various facets of school life developed a pattern and are included in the 
booklet. This handbook has grown in prestige. It is the Bible of the 
student body. “It’s in the Pivot’ is the ultimate in acceptance. 

It is to be noted, however, that the handbook was not a tome stalking 
like Minerva in book form from the brain of some principal or faculty 
committee, and in Deus ex machina inflicted upon a subject student 
body. Certainly it reflects administration, vision, and leadership, but 
basically it reflects growth of the student body in developing worth-while 
codes. As the codes, so the school, so the community. Whether the 
responsible authorities act or not, the school codes will reflect their 
pragmatic leadership or the lack of such leadership. Find the magic 
formulae for building the right codes, and you have the open seasame 
of schools as they ought to be. I, for one, am still in elusive but con- 
tinuing pursuit. 


HOW CAN THE PROGRAM IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 
BE IMPROVED? 


CHaiRMAN: Max W. Barrows, Deputy Commissioner of Education, State 
Department of Education, Montpelier, Vermont 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Everett T. Gee, Principal, G. W. Carver High School, Sweeny, Texas 
L. S$. Vanderford, Principal, Pike County High School, Brundidge, 
Alabama 


Summary of the presentation made by VELMA LINFORD 


a of any program presupposes recognition of certain 
areas where improvement is desirable. The first step in improving the 
program of the small high school is to reexamine our policies in 
accreditation and programming. We must recognize these truths: that 
pupils, whether in a large or small school, have the same right to an 
adequate education; that many small “schools will always be necessary; 
and that many have continually improving programs and excellent 
teachers and many lack both. 

Small high schools are beset by problems common to education, the 
demands of a broad program, shortage of personnel, constant turnover 


Velma Linford is State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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of staff, pressures of community pride and the ever increasing pressure 
of high costs per child for adequate education. These problems become 
more acute in small schools. 

Let me illustrate. Wyoming has eighty-four high schools and, state- 
wide, had a turnover of twenty-five per cent of its teachers. Twenty-five 
schools or twenty-eight per cent of them have eighty per cent of the 
school population; forty-nine or sixty-eight per cent, of them, all with 
enrollments less than 100, have eleven per cent of the school population. 
(Some of these schools will always be necessary because of geographic 
conditions. Many have good school programs; some do not.) These 
forty-nine schools had a forty-one per cent turnover in teachers and a 
thirty-nine per cent turnover in administrators last year. Eighty per cent 
of the administrators, new to their positions, were in these schools. Un- 
fortunately, many of them must devote valuable energies to justify the 
existence of the school rather than building a better curriculum. 

For discussion today, | propose three steps in strengthening small high 
schools: give purpose and prestige to schools through cooperative ac- 
creditation; develop program by building curriculum around experiences 
needed by all—normal, gifted, and slow learners—then create new ap- 
proaches for the few; finally, develop regional arrangements with neces- 
sary in-service training for educators and communities for sharing im- 
portant, but expensive special learning resources. 

First, recognizing that small high schools are too often on the defensive, 
we need a cooperative accreditation program to give every school purpose 
and prestige. State departments can lead by eliminating classification of 
schools, such as first, second, third class or A, B, C. Thus no excuse can 
be made for a school to operate with less than an adequate program. 
Such a program will require professional, legal, and community leader- 
ship. Educational staffs, trustees, and youngsters should participate. 
Study will reveal the kind of program children in the community require 
and whether or not children will profit most by retaining a small school 
or by attending other already organized schools. Several communities 
in our state, primarily interested in children, have moved to send them 
to a nearby school and are participating in formulating that program; 
however, many other small schools must continue because of geographic 
locations. The study will give them recognition and purpose. Educator 
leadership, used to enrich and improve instruction, will give prestige. 
The necessarily expensive school may proceed to establish a curriculum 
comparable to the best. 

Second, the intrinsic needs of small schools require careful planning 
so that every pupil may have an enriched program. Experiences neces- 
sary for all pupils must be arranged. Classes which provide special 
instruction may be provided by patterns which deviate from presently 
organized subject matter approaches. Although every senior will not 
profit from the fourth year of mathematics, science, English, or language, 
the few who can profit from courses must not be denied the opportunities 
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though the offering may entail courses by correspondence with special 
tutorage arrangements, or core programs under superior teachers, or 
communication skills with each learning special techniques. These will 
require teachers of highest calibre and creative abilities. A small high 
school, through cooperation on the state or county level between several 
small schools can bring driver instruction to all pupils at short intervals. 
The same might be true of counselor and testing services; of some voca- 
tional courses. Recreation and health practices that will enhance com- 
munity pride and build strong individuals will fit naturally into the 
curriculum. 

Third then, is the need for an in-service program of education for 
both teachers and communities to be arranged in cooperation with the 
state department of education which will ignore district and county 
boundaries. Traveling coordinators in special areas can vitalize teacher 
interest. Testing, health, and guidance services can be shared. Exchange 
of audio-visual and library materials and teachers exchange in certain 
areas of foreign language, science, mathematics, and music can enrich all 
programs. The small high school presents a dramatic opportunity for 
the development of dynamic teaching programs. Teacher-pupil load is 
usually desirable. Each teacher can know the potential of each pupil. 
Field trips, resource visitors, opportunities for individual instruction, 
direct work, and community service experiences are readily available. 
On the other hand there is grave danger that teachers will be over-loaded 
with an eight period day, five preparations, and other heterogeneous 
demands on time and energy. Teachers are the calibre of the school, 
and will require high salaries because they must be people of professional 
and academic leadership. They must have faith in creativity, imagina- 
tion, and daring to do things they know. The superintendent must be a 
qualified administrator able to accept responsibility for business and 
education. He must exert leadership with his board in developing the 
policy he must administer. 

The small school, given purpose and prestige, a sound curriculum, a 
professional and itnproving staff will always be expensive. It will prove 
its worth in academic leadership in the nation. 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM W. HARPER 


Avasun to no one for our present American schools. No where 
in the world have so many been educated so well. There is a story about 
a strange herd of razorback hogs. They would dart off in one direction, 
stop, turn, and head off in another direction only to stop momentarily 
and then be off again. Their owner answered when asked for an explana- 
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tion, “Dernest thing I've ever seen. For months I've called these hogs to 
feed by pounding on a wooden feed trough with an ax handle. A few 
days ago, a bunch of woodpeckers landed here and started pecking on 
every dead sycamore tree. It’s drivin’ my hogs crazy.” 

This is not an unbelievable story—ever since the first satellite was 
propelled into space; we, in America, have been hearing a good number 
of woodpeckers as they tell what they think is wrong with American 
schools. It is time for school people to give an honest answer to our 
public and to stop this crazy pecking before too many mistakes are made. 

We have done so well in the past and present because of a constant 
motivation for improvement. With the same pattern, we will attain 
greater accomplishments. It should not take a sputnik to stimulate us to 
do something; neither should that stimulation come from anyone but 
one’s self. Let us do something because we want to do it. Do it now, do 
not wait until it becomes a necessity. 

Every administrator should exert effort strong enough to make or cause 
to be made adjustments from year to year. In order to utilize the abilities 
and training of school personnel, these adjustments should be a “must.” 
Focus your attention on the extracurricular activities as well as the intra- 
curricular assignments. While we have a common, uniform goal, every 
school has its own particular problems. In the following suggestions 
which I am offering to you for consideration, I am sure some of them will 
better the program of the high school, particularly the small high school. 

Philosophy and Goals. While we are prone to the terminology of 
“local school philosophy,” I am convinced in many cases it has become 
a treatise on paper. In too many cases the working staff does not have a 
common understanding of these principles which has developed un- 
systematic attainments. 

Guidance Program. Without a good working guidance program, one 
is caught in a whirlpool, just swimming around and around. Is guidance 
an integral part of the total interrelated program or a function which has 
grown up in isolation? 

Rotation Classes. This does not eliminate fatigue, but it does elimi- 
nate fatigue happening in the same class every day. In the rotation plan, 
classes will convene at a different time every day of the cycle. 

Industrial-Community Aid. In many areas today, large industrial 
firms are more than willing to cooperate with the schools in establishing 
instructional classes and part-time work periods. 

Study Days. A particular day of the month is set aside as a “catch all” 
day. No regular classes are held. Teachers supervise pupils as they study 
individually; no new tests are given, but make-up tests are administered. 

Vocational Courses. Do not go over-board in these courses, but confine 
them to those which meet the needs of your community. 

Correspondence Courses. In those areas where the lack of facilities or 
where the number of students desiring a particular subject is too small, 
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the local program can be enlarged by adding supplemental courses 
through a reliable and creditable correspondence program. 


Class Sizes. Project your thinking into the future. With an over- 
flowing enrollment that has engulfed most schools, we have to cope with 
the problem of class sizes. Divisions should be held to a maximum of 
twenty-five students. Our attention should be directed toward student 
accomplishment rather than plant or physical needs. 


Non-professional Assistants. These assistants should be assigned non- 
professional duties such as student-accounting, recreational or organiza- 
tional sponsors, cafeteria aides, etc. I strongly oppose non-professional 
(those without certification) assistance in the “teaching” classes. 


Tape Recording. An excellent supplemental aid to teaching and, if 
properly supervised, an asset to the over-all school program. 


House Plans. What do we mean by a small high school? If classified 
on enrollment, some of us will agree on a figure of five hundred; others 
would desire the figure to be one thousand; and yet, we would have some 
from the extremely large schools say an enrollment of twenty-five hundred 
would be small. This being the case, I prescribe to the idea of schools 
within a school. A school plant of several buildings rather than one 
enormous building. 

The school operates for the students; continually, the program must 
be improved on behalf of the students. There should be a readiness to 
undertake curricular changes, extensions, and enrichments whenever it 
appears that pupils would benefit—even at the expense of administrative 
convenience. 

Remember, the school program should be organized in such a manner 
that it is effective in helping students to meet their needs, explore their 
abilities, and extend the range of their interests. Life is a picture, let us 
attempt to teach our boys and girls to paint it well. 
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WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
IN THE LARGE HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: W. A. Sloan, Principal, William B. Travis High School, 
Austin, Texas 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Samuel P. Maroney, Principal, Pierre S$. DuPont High School, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 
George W. Carlson, Principal, Nathan Hale High School, West Allis, 
Wisconsin 


Summary of the presentation made by ANDY TOLSON 


WV. PERHAPS should consider, first, an explanation of what we 
mean by a large high school. Many authorities place a student popula- 
tion of six hundred or above as a large high school. The school I repre- 
sent has a 1957-58 gross enrollment of 3,600, and an active enrollment at 
present of 3,400. I might mention that in 1954-55, the active enrollment 
was some 5,700. Since then, two new high schools have been built. With 
the aforementioned enrollment in mind and considering Tucson High 
School as a larger high school, I would like to speak to three areas which 
I believe are promising administrative practices. 

First, in recognizing the fact that students have reading difficulties, 
we administer one of the recognized reading ability tests to the incoming 
eighth-grade class of some 1,200 students. A division is made, then, of the 
good readers and poor readers, resulting in some thirty classes of good 
readers and eleven classes of the poorer readers in freshman English. 
This program is carried on into the sophomore year, but with fewer 
classes in the poorer reader area. Here, I should note that the class load 
in the poorer readers classes averages out to about twenty-two students 
per class. 

A second practice | wish to mention is the method and procedure of 
registration in Tucson High School. We have changed our registration 
time from the month of August to a spring enrollment. The twelve 
counselors on our staff begin registration of their some 300 counselees 
each, on or about February first. This means that all 3,600 students must 
be registered by June 1. Registration is done on the students’ free time, 
study hall time, or by special excuse from a class. The average time taken 
per student is thirty minutes including filling out a form letter to the 
parents and indicating the proposed required subjects, electives, and 
other pertinent information. Parents may make changes in the program 
after consultation with the counselor. Parents’ signature on the letter 
form completes the registration. 

The third promising administrative practice to be reported is the pro- 
gram of faculty committees. Tucson High School has what might be 


Andy Tolson is Principal of Tucson High School, Tucson, Arizona. 
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considered a downtown campus. Three large buildings, a stadium, tennis 
courts, play areas, and other facilities cover four city blocks. An athletic 
field of some thirty acres with a baseball stadium is about twelve blocks 
from the campus. This large plant and large student body calls for many 
administrative details. A principal, two assistants, and two deans make 
up the staff. Faculty committees take over much of the detail work. 

We have fourteen committees divided into four areas: Curriculum, 
Student Activities, Faculty Activities, and Facilities. In the curriculum 
area, one committee works on curriculum evaluation and new courses. 
Another carries on a detailed study of textbooks and procedures of 
adoption. The student activities area includes the class sponsors, monitor 
system, assembly, student problems study, and extracurricular. These 
committees study, plan, control, and promote in the several indicated 
programs. The following committees are active in the faculty activities 
group: faculty meetings (planning and programming), social life, and 
faculty welfare. Committees on capital equipment, grounds and build- 
ings, publicity and public relations make up the last mentioned group. 

The titles of the different committees pretty well explain their duties 
and the accomplishments. The Principal, of course, sets the pattern of 
study, duties, and results of the whole committee program. It can readily 
be seen that in the three areas of administration discussed, each has a 
definite value to a large school. In summary, the three practices that have 
been mentioned are of great help in operating a large high school. 

The reading problem is always present and the program as practiced 
has been accepted by students, faculty, and parents. The dropout prob- 
lem arising from failing in freshman English has been reduced con- 
siderably. The housing of classes, when using a two division placement, 
is much simpler than when using more than two. 

The ease of a spring registration of some 3,600 students over a short 
period registration time is very evident. In this procedure, the regular 
office help can keep up with registration needs and thus there is no need 
for additional help. In the operation of a large school, when staff is 
small, the faculty committee plan seems to be the answer. Much detail 
is shouldered by many, and, in addition, the faculty feel they have a part 
in administration. 


Summary of the presentation made by ABLETT H. FLURY 


. 


N KIND, many of the problems which confront the large high school 
are quite similar to those which are met in the medium-sized schools. 
In nature, the problems display complexity either because of the great 
number of instances to be handled or because of the necessity for pro- 


~ Ablett H. Flury is Assistant Commissioner of Education in the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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viding a nerve pattern of easy communication which reaches the large 
number of teachers, pupils, and administrative staff in the school. 

With this in mind, the ten reports below have been summarized for 
presentation here. They are condensations of replies received from 
principals of large high schools (1900-2800 enrollment) in response to a 
request to “Please describe briefly a most promising administrative 
practice which you have introduced into your school during the last 
five years.” 

A. The time required for preparing college transcripts was greatly 
reduced by developing a single personality sheet and a single sheet 
for subjects, marks, test results, and class standing which can be 
reproduced on Thermo-fax machine. 

B. A series of “second breakfasts” brings together all new teachers, 
principal, and a guidance counselor. 

C. Class dues are shared with the student council association. This 
provides funds for school-wide projects. 

D. All potential graduates of the elementary schools are brought to the 
high school by parents, teachers, and principals for pre-registration. 
The guidance procedure involves conferences with parents and 
pupils, testing, and the use of all other information available. 

E. Counselors spend the month of March visiting the eighth-grade 
pupils in the elementary schools. Parent-pupils-teacher-counselor 
conferences are arranged for each pupil. 

F. Faculty committees were organized to meet weekly to discuss ad- 
ministrative problems and to make recommendations to the princi- 
pal. 

G. The six-period day (56 minute periods) has reduced the number 
and size of study halls, provided study time with the teacher who 
makes the assignment and established other benefits. 

H. A two-day orientation program for new teachers includes a meeting 
with the superintendent, a bus trip over the entire township, a 
luncheon meeting with department heads, a tour of the school 
plant, a conference with “seasoned” teachers on the staff, and 
departmental meetings. 

A faculty committee prepared a Teacher Manual. 

A Principal's Advisory Board (administrative, supervisory, and 
teaching personnel) has produced results in reducing “red tape 
and delay and confusion in obtaining instructional material and 
equipment.” 

Obviously some of the administrative responsibilities which are under- 
taken either informally or with little need for organizational effort are 
required in the large high school’s formalized committees, commissions, 
and study groups if they are to be met effectively. This handicap, how- 
ever, may be greatly outweighed by the advantages accruing from co- 
operative effort, the use of specialized talents present among the staff, 
and the greater opportunities for leadership in the larger staff. 


— 
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WHAT IMPROVEMENTS CAN BE MADE IN ORGANIZATION, 
ADMINISTRATION, AND SUPERVISION IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Frank L. Williams, Principal, Hot Springs Junior High 
School, Hot Springs, Arkansas 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Robert H. Dow, Principal, Parrish Junior High School, Salem, Oregon 
J. Albert Miller, Principal, Hyattsville Junior High School, Hyattsville, 
Maryland 


Summary of the presentation made by AARON H. LAUCHNER 


FE, IS extremely gratifying to note that our leaders who plan the 
programs to be presented at national conventions of NASSP are interested 
in making changes. The topic, “What Improvements Can Be Made in 
Organization, Administration, and Supervision in the Junior High 
School,” clearly indicates the fact that those of us who work closely with 
the early adolescents of the country do not propose to have schools left 
behind in a world which is searching constantly for new and better ways 
of serving mankind. Methods of transportation and means of communica- 
tion have undergone some real changes since the days when Thomas 
Jefferson expressed his views. Patterns of social behavior, modes of dress, 
and schemes for government of man have done an about-face since 
Horace Mann was jotting down some ideas on the subject of schools and 
schooling. 

The critic who says that “What was good enough for Jefferson and 
Mann is good enough for us’ must be jesting. No one knows what 
Jefferson and Mann would advocate were they living today. Since they 
were intelligent men (not necessarily intellectuals), we assume they would 
want schools to be modern. And so do we! 

For automobiles, refrigerators, television, or anything else to be 
modern, there must be changes from time to time. If improvements are 
to be made in the junior high schools in the land, we who serve in ad- 
ministration must set ourselves to the task of being keen students of this 
level of education and we must be ready and willing to stand for changes 
which we honestly believe will prove of value in the cause of developing 
boys and girls in their early teens. 

What are some possible improvements in the Junior High School? In 
twenty minutes one cannot mention many; I shall, therefore, confine my 
remarks to four areas. First, let us free the principals. In far too many of 
our junior high schools, principals cannot call their lives their own. 


Aaron H. Lauchner is Principal of the North Junior High School in Great Neck, 
New York. 
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When I spent a semester in 1950-51 touring the country for the purpose 
of visiting and studying junior high schools, I found many principals so 
bogged down with “busy-work,” “seat-work,” and “what-have-you-type-of- 
chores” that they were unable to exercise any sort of leadership. And 
this was true in many strong communities! Heaven knows what the 
situation were in less favored areas. 

Principals were cutting stencils, adding up milk receipts, figuring out 
attendance reports, setting up chairs in the gymnasium-auditorium, order- 
ing buses for field trips, helping with stage settings, and attending to 
dozens of chores that some member of the teaching, secretarial, or 
custodial staff should have been managing or directing. This has gone on 
for years! 

Sometimes the blame can be laid at the feet of a superintendent who 
is unwilling or afraid to insist on the help that is needed. In many 
communities, mere mention of increased taxes stirs up rumblings. School 
boards are fearful. And so junior high schools (and other schools too) 
continue to struggle along with one or two secretaries or perhaps not even 
a full-time clerical worker. Hundreds of our schools have no assistant 
principals. Few have adequate counseling staffs. 

Now and then, however, principals who are blessed with the help 
needed to operate a good school remain bogged down. They just do not 
know how to delegate or they won't do it. They have assistant principals 
for discipline, but the assistants are never permitted to go it alone, even 
in minor cases. They have counselors who are not given free rein in 
matters of counseling. They have chairmen of departments who serve 
in name only. 

The junior high-school principal must be free to work with people. 
He must lead, inspire, support, defend, encourage! He must be an 
administrator, an organizer, a supervisor. But first he must be freed or 
free himself from bondage. 

A second improvement I should like to advocate is that of setting up 
certain subject offerings in block arrangement. By this I refer not to the 
practice of having students remain with one teacher for two or more 
consecutive periods, but rather to a practice of having students get all of 
their industrial arts, or science, or typing, or art in a quarter or semester, 
with a second subject offering being blocked opposite the first taken. 
Such a plan gets rid of the one-a-week or three-a-week class. It allows for 
better care of materials. It makes for more extensive use of rooms. It 
results in greater carry-over from lesson to lesson. It calls for a teacher's 
having fewer students at a given time. Finally, it brings about stronger 
guidance programs. 

A third improvement is that of scheduling students in a block-of-time. 
When in 1951, following the tour of some seventy schools, I reported that 
“three of every four junior high schools were using some sort of a block- 
of-time arrangement or considering such a step,” the statement was 
criticized by some. Last summer, in a workshop for junior high-school 
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administrators at Boulder, Colorado, a show of hands revealed the fact 
that approximately three of every four schools represented now have a 
block-of-time, some of them in all three grades of the junior high school. 
Koos in his latest book on the junior high school has a chapter devoted 
to what he calls, “Retreat from Departmentalization.” He points out the 
fact that, in great numbers of junior high schools, one teacher instructs 
students in two or more subject areas in an extended period of time. 
Some of the stand-patters don’t buy the idea, but many people who work 
with these youngsters favor the arrangement, which, by the way, is the 
most positive trend in junior high-school organization today. 

May I make mention of a fourth area in which improvement should 
take place. From the very beginning, the home-room idea in the junior 
high school has been held sacred. This is true, even though hundreds 
of principals have told me that “the home room just doesn’t work out 
well in practice.”” Many junior high-school teachers in many schools tell 
students to “study” or “read” when they are supposed to be having 
group guidance. Many a home-room teacher uses the period to have 
extra work in the subject area he teaches. Home room is looked upon 
as a necessary evil by thousands of junior high-school teachers, many of 
whom dislike the period. 

Some schools are transferring activities once delegated to home rooms 
to social studies classes or English classes. Quite a number of junior 
high schools now choose student council members from classes, not from 
home rooms. Written and oral reports, group presentations and dis- 
cussions very properly belong in English classes. Schools which operate 
in this manner claim that the lack of preparation often evident in home 
rooms is, to a large extent, eliminated. They report teacher morale at 
much higher level. In some schools, the core classes do nearly everything 
once managed in home rooms. This is an area in which much thought 
and research may well be given. 

Free the principal from seat work. Establish block scheduling and 
block-of-time scheduling. Give attention to the home-room question. 
Improvements in your school may result. 


Summary of the presentation made by HARL R. DOUGLASS 


I WILL attempt within the time allotted me to offer five suggestions for 
the improvement of the organization and administration of junior high 
schools. Necessarily in the time available I will not attempt to discuss 
each of these at great length. I believe that the time has come when 
we ought to experiment with the longer school day—a day of approxi- 
mately six hours and one-half net. The amount and quality of homework 
that can be gotten today has greatly decreased in quantity and in quality. 


~ Harl R. Douglass is Director of the College of Education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
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This is because of the addition of distractions of the TV to those of the 
radio and the increased amount of visitation and social life that goes on 
in most of the homes today. It would be much better of the greater 
part, perhaps nine tenths, of the learning activities of junior high-school 
youngsters could be done in the school day and to leave for “homework” 
such activities which cannot be done in the school as interviews with 
parents and others, making measurements, gathering data, etc. 

A corollary of a longer school day is the provision for office space and 
office time for teachers in which they may read student papers and make 
preparation for classes in an atmosphere relatively quiet and with free- 
dom from their pupils. This would call for several teachers’ offices 
equipped with desks, not a desk for every teacher, but let us say a desk 
for every three or four teachers to be shared by them. This would 
involve sets of files for teachers’ use as well as desks with considerable 
drawer space. This should also relieve the teacher of a considerable 
amount of homework. 

In the longer school day there could be adequate provision for various 
activities on school time, not only clubs and musical organizations, but 
also practically everything except practice involving long periods such as 
in athletics, and even some sports might be included in the school day. 
This would also provide time for each student to get into the library a 
few periods a week, a very desirable situation in view of the increased 
emphasis that is going to be placed upon preparation for college. 

The second suggestion I would make is a very sincere charge to ad- 
ministrators to make every effort to reduce the amount of time required 
by teachers for their school work. Very few occupations these days call 
for more than forty hours a week, and indeed we are informed that 
within a few years we will be having a work week not longer than thirty- 
six hours. A teachers’ weekly load, however, usually involves somewhere 
between forty-five and fifty hours. 

In many junior high schools six classes are assigned to teachers. In 
these schools I would suggest that these schools go on a sixty-minute 
period including passing time and that classes with the possible exception 
of English meet only four times a week. The teacher then might teach 
six classes, a total of twenty-four hours a week, a load little greater than 
that involved in teaching five classes meeting five times a week. This 
plan is already in use in perhaps several hundred secondary schools in 
the United States, and is found in many high schools in Connecticut 
where it has been pioneered for some fifteen or twenty years. The fifth 
period is used for various types of things including the meeting of classes 
that meet only two or three times a week, the meeting of remedial classes, 
and various activities for which it is difficult to find a time in the typical 
school schedule. 

It seems clearly indicated that we must be organized and give more 
thought and attention and be able to render better service in the field 
of public relations. With the increased demand for funds and a greatly 
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increased criticism of public schools, schools are stepping up and should 
step up the time and attention given to public relations. The best 
programs of public relations involve a considerable amount of person-to- 
person and face-to-face conferences of parents with teachers and ad- 
ministrators. This involves stepping up home-visitation of the schools 
by parents and the stepping up of visitation of homes by teachers and 
principals. 

It seems now to go without saying that junior high schools must be 
better organized for identification for the purpose of appropriate edu- 
cational experiences for the bright pupils. In a great many schools the 
bright youngster has been relatively neglected and, in practically all com- 
munities today, there is an increased and very firm demand that the 
bright pupil have experiences which challenge him and which afford 
opportunity for full development of his potential. This is not an easy 
matter because it involves employing junior high-school teachers who are 
trained to teach bright youngsters. It also will involve in most junior 
high schools a type of grouping. I predict that the present trend will 
result, in a very few years, in a large majority of junior high schools 
having special sections for the very bright youngster and special sections 
for those who are slow and behind the norm in the fundamental subjects. 


Among the provisions which seem to me to be indicated for the bright 
youngster is a class in some foreign language in grades seven, eight, and 
nine in which only the bright youngsters are enrolled, or average 
youngsters on a trial for the first semester. This provision can be worked 
out in the junior high school schedule only if the school has a seven- 
period day or in one that has a six-period day when classes meet only 
four times a week. 


The sixth suggestion or group of suggestions I would like to make 
lies in the area of organization for specialized administration and super- 
vision in the junior high school. There should be, for example, a vice- 
principal in charge of guidance, or a director of guidance, or a chairman 
and committee on guidance who devotes at least half time—in larger 
schools full time—to the responsibilities of organizing a guidance pro- 
gram, the leadership of the teachers and counselors in connection with 
it, and planning for the testing program, its administration, and its 
recording of test results and their interpretation. 


Some similar provision should be made in the area of extracurricular 
or co-curricular activities, particularly in the larger schools. The prin- 
cipal does not have adequate time to give all the leadership in connection 
with extracurricular activities that is needed. The vice-principal, or 
director of activities, or a chairman of the committee on activities is 
definitely needed especially in the larger schools. 


Likewise, there is the need for adequate leadership in the field of 
instruction and curriculum. Sometime in some cities much help comes 
from the central office in which there are directors of secondary education, 
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directors of junior high-school education, directors of secondary-school 
curriculum, or helping teachers. 

The job of the junior high-school principal like that of the senior 
high-school principal has become so big and requires so much time that, 
in justice to the students, the teachers, and the program of junior high- 
school education itself, the principal must have some help in leadership 
in at least one or two of these fields if not in all three of them. This does 
not mean that he should abdicate his position as the top leader in any 
of them. He will want to work with and through his lieutenants. He 
will, however, want to give them adequate freedom, authority, and 
backing so that they can do an excellent job. They may become more 
highly specialized in their particular field, if they are not when appointed, 
than the principal is able to be with his many-sided responsibilities in- 
cluding the very important area of public relations. In some schools there 
may be a vice principal who can take over a great many of the details of 
management such as attendance, etc., and the principal may be, there- 
fore, himself a specialist in one or two of these fields. 

I stand four-square in agreement with Mr. Lauchner that the depart- 
mentalization should be included gradually. I believe that students in 
the seventh grade should have three classes with one teacher; students in 
the eighth grade, two or three classes; and students in the ninth grade, 
two classes. 


WHAT IS THE MOST EFFECTIVE WAY OF ARRANGING THE 
LENGTH AND USE OF THE CLASS PERIOD? 


CHAIRMAN: Kenneth F. Bick, Principal, Janesville Senior High School, 
Janesville, Wis. 


DISCUSSANTs: 
Stephen C. Brown, Principal, Sidney High School, Sidney, Ohio 
Jack H. Caum, Principal, Henrik J. Krebs School, Newport, Del. 


Summary of the presentation made by NORMAN W. FLINT 


9* most effective arrangement to date reflects a year's study by 
our staff and some pupils and parents of what we want most to accom- 
plish at the junior high-school level. The study was occasioned by the 
impending construction and opening of a second junior high school. 
Some of the recommendations: 


1. Adopt hour-long periods and eliminate study halls. Use an average of 
twenty minutes of each class period for supervised study. 
Norman W. Flint is Principal of the Bedford Junior High School in Westport, 
Connecticut. 
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2. Use blocks of time for English-social studies, continuing in Grade seven 
and extending at least through Grade eight, perhaps also to art, home making, 
and industrial arts. 

3. Cut formal report cards to four annually, to be supplemented by progress 
reports and parental conferences. For these and other school duties, insure 
each teacher a daily planning period. 

4. Eliminate the activity period, which came at the end of the day. Shorten 
the school day for most pupils by one period. Teachers would continue on duty 
an additional hour. Here we would schedule help classes, intramurals, team 
practice, except Mondays when the staff meetings begin on the equivalent of 
“released” time. 


Grouping was recommended for the basic subject areas, with a special 
grouping for mathematics. All other classes were to be heterogeneous. 
Bands and orchestra, meeting twice a week but not throughout the year 
for each band or orchestra, have been included differently in each school. 
This is perhaps the chief problem that is not fully resolved. One school 
takes pupils from classes during the supervised study period and returns 
them late to ensuing classes where the study period is held at the be- 
ginning of the period. The other has reverted to a noon-hour study 
in home rooms to accomodate the musical groups. 

We plan a regular six-period schedule but run only five periods daily. 
Classes meet four times weekly in basic areas for a total of 240 minutes 
instead of 210. There are 25 instead of 30 periods, with but 24 needed 
for classes. The extra one is for clubs. Assemblies when planned are 
given mornings, with other morning periods shortened. The same results 
can be achieved with a mozaic schedule. 

With two full-time counselors per school, we could discontinue group 
guidance for which a home-room period was partially required. Re- 
presentation to student councils is from social study classes. 

Certain better uses of the class period can be anticipated in scheduling. 
The staff can suggest valuable ideas; for example, plan science classes 
of the same demonstration requirements consecutively for the same 
teacher. Exact programming of individual pupils by a sensitive coun- 
selor must match pupils and teacher. Teachers in pairs can be given 
two blocks, or three teachers can be given three blocks, with a common 
planning period. An accelerated group in mathematics or science or 
language is feasible for the gifted. Such items of organization as class- 
room reference libraries, adequate audio-visual materials and equipment 
properly handled by a building coordinator are assumed. Field trips 
locally can be run from a blocked class without disrupting other classes. 
We believe we have a more efficient, harder working, better directed 
school body, with no loss in the values intended for citizenship and pupil 
responsibility. 
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Summary of the presentation made by LEE F. KINNEY 


Bou assure you that I am not going to answer all of your questions. 
The only qualification I have as an expert is that I'm away from home. 
You are all away from home, too, I believe. So we are all experts here 
today and we shouldn't have any problem. We should be able to solve 
things quite easily. I'm going to do something today that always bothers 
me. I'm going to tell you a little about East Lansing High School. I 
want you to bear with me. I'm not telling it with the intent of bragging 
about our program. It’s the program I know best just as you know your 
program in your own school best. Describing some of the things that we 
have done in our community may cause you to ask some questions. 

We say Lansing is a suburb of East Lansing and those from Michigan 
will understand what I mean by that. It’s a bedroom city,—located within 
the boundaries of our school district is Michigan State University with 
a student body of about twenty thousand. We have no industry. We 
have professional people from the city of Lansing which is three miles 
down the road from us and from the University. It is not a typical 
community. It has some unique characteristics and produces some 
rather unusual problems. Our high school has an enrollment of 775. 
It is a four-year high school. Approximately ninety per cent of our 
graduates enter some institution of higher learning. As you would 
guess, the majority of them go across the street to Michigan State 
University—about 70 out of each 100 that enter college. This presents 
some very interesting problems and makes our program a little bit 
different than other schools in our area. About five years ago, or a 
little longer than that, we were faced with the same problem that the 
majority of you people are being faced with—the housing problem that 
is hitting the majority of high schools. And so, we started with a com- 
munity study through our Community Council Advisory Board of 
Education to discuss with the people of our community our program 
and where we ought to go from here. At that time, we were a six-year 
high school and we were in a building that should house between six 
to seven hundred students. We were approaching 1,100 students in that 
building. This sounds familiar to most of you, and you know that you 
do some interesting things in scheduling. Sometimes you have your 
study halls on the street, stairways become very valuable places for 
teachers to prepare work, and so on. You are famiilar with all the 
problems of double, triple lunch periods, the extended school day, and 
all the other things that you encounter when you begin to put an en- 
rollment of that size into inadequate space. We did this; we accepted 
the promise that the new school building would be built as an instruc- 
tional tool to make our program, whatever it was going to be, operate 
more effectively, So, with that in mind, we selected a panel of people 
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from the staff, from the community council, the board of education, about 
five or six of us. We went everywhere—to the PTA, the Lions Club, the 
Rotary Club, and so forth; we chatted with people about the kinds of 
things they thought should be a part of the high-school program for 
their children. We were particularly careful to reach the elementary 
PTA’s because their children were going to be the children using the 
building and involved in whatever changes might develop in the pro- 
gram. To facilitate this procedure, we used several techniques. We took 
3x 5 and 5 x7 cards. We passed these out at the door. We asked the 
people as they listened to the panel's presentation to write questions 
to be asked that evening. We asked them to write on the larger cards 
suggestions for the planning committee to use in their deliberation in 
the future. We collected those and tried to answer questions that were 
asked that evening. Then we made a very careful compilation of these 
suggestions for extensive use by the staff, the community council, and the 
board of education. The interesting thing in these discussions was the 
attitude of the group toward study halls. If we had some concensus from 
the community people, it was that there must be a better way to operate 
than with a large study hall. That interested us greatly. They certainly 
charged. the planning committee to take a look at the study-hall program 
to see if something could be done about it. The second thing brought 
up in these discussions was the need of the ninety per cent of the students 
who are going to college for a more varied program so that they too 
might take art, shop, music, and so forth. Discussion also centered 
around the shop program—whether there should be a vocational shop or 
an arts and crafts type of shop, home economics, and the commercial 
program. We spent about a year and a half in that stage of discussion 
with these groups throughout the community. We got ourselves placed 
on their schedule. In other words if the Kiwanis Club had a program 
for six months, we got a place on the program. Then, we compiled all 
of this and kept feeding it back to the community council and the 
planning committee. We asked the faculty for their advice as to the type 
of classroom each member desired. We considered our graduation re- 
quirements. We have a four-year high school. We have the four-year high 
school because so many are going on to college that we find it advisable 
to plan a four-year program for the student. It works pretty well. I 
suppose when our enrollments increase we could be a three-year junior 
high school. Our graduation requirements, very briefly, are these. Every 
student in our school carries six courses. We do not talk about carnegie 
units anymore. We talk about credits. A student will receive credit for 
attending any course that we offer for the prescribed time with a passing 
grade. Therefore, our graduation requirements are twenty-four credits 
in a four-year high school, of which they must have passed twenty-two 
satisfactorily. We have a seventy-minute period with classes meeting four 
times a week. We have a five-period day and a ten-minute home room 
period. Each student carries six subjects. 
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We are not interested in acceleration; we are most interested in 
broadening the student's experience. We hope that in our fourth year 
of mathematics we will be able to include analytical calculus. We are 
not speaking of that as acceleration, we are speaking of it as enriching 
and meeting the needs of the group. These youth will spend four years 
in our high school, in order to be graduated. We have done a couple 
other interesting things. Our library takes on a different role. It is now 
a materials center—a place where the teacher and pupils work in a 
laboratory. Students are allowed to go from any of their classes to the 
library at any time they wish. We have decentralized our reserve shelf. 
The librarian keeps track of the books that normally are on the reserve 
shelf. These may be taken home over night. If the teacher wishes to 
take a class to the library, she must schedule it in advance. Many times 
English teachers, for example, want to take classes to the library to 
become familiar with library use. 

Attached to our library is our visual aid center. All of our equipment, 
films, and so on are dispensed from the library. We have attached to 
our library, our curriculum libraries for the faculty. By this plan a 
teacher working on a project can go to the curriculum library and find 
his visual aids right there. The librarian is there to assist him. We have 
been in this program about five years. The building has been designed 
to operate with some of these things that I have just described briefly to 
you. This is our second year within this building. We have talked with 
all of the students who are in Michigan universities and colleges in the 
last years. Many of them said that they liked going to the same class 
only four times a week because college classes meet only three times a 
week. They said that learning how to study chemistry, or how to study 
algebra had helped them tremendously. 

Very briefly, we have also done some evaluation in the community. 
So far, the people have been quite pleased with the experiences that 
their youngsters are having with this type of program and I think that 
it has worked pretty well. However, it does cost more. It is easy to 
put 200 students in a classroom with one teacher, but when you start 
splitting them into thirty in a group you encounter real problems. 
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WHAT PROBLEMS CONCERN PRINCIPALS MOST? 


CHAIRMAN: R. R. Vance, Director of Instructional Administration, State 
Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee 


PANEL: 

Howard F. Horner, Principal, David Douglas Union High School, 
Portland, Oregon 

Charles P. Lindecamp, Principal, Garfield Heights High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Charles S. Lofton, Principal, Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. 

J. Frank Malone, Principal, Northwest Classen High School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 

Mary A. Sheehan, Principal, Monroe High School, Rochester, New 
York 

Alvin E. Westgaard, Assistant Superintendent, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


No summary of this discussion was prepared in time for publication. 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES FOR 
TEACHER MERIT-RATING PLANS? 


CHAIRMAN: Hobart Mossman, Principal, North Senior High School, 
Great Neck, New York 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Don Birdsell, Principal, Waverly High School, Waverly, lowa 
A. B. Crew, Principal, Appalachian High School, Appalachian State 
Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina 


Summary of the presentation made by LEONARD E. LOOS 


Mucus of the discussion of this subject has been very general and 
vague, although spirited and partisan. Usually, it has been apparent 
that nobody knew exactly what was involved as to the need, the means 
of conducting, or the immediate or eventual benefits of such plans. Last 
year, by authority of our Association, Ellsworth Tompkins made a very 
complete and informative study of the case for and against merit rating. 
A number of points upon which this presentation is based are from that 
paper, from the NEA Journal, and from findings of the department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA. Reference is also made to a conference 
held two years ago by the Cuyahoga County Educational Council. A 
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complete transcript, on tape, of that meeting is on file in the office of 
Roy O. Hinch, director of audio-visual education in Euclid. 


Ernest Melby, formerly dean of the School of Education, New York 
University, has proposed that, while merit ratings are controversial, they 
must come if the teaching profession is to be lifted out of the doldrums 
of mediocrity and neglect. However, a teachers-association lawyer charges 
that, “Teachers are concerned because they see back of this plan the same 
people who have been against salary increases for teachers.” Discussion 
of merit rating usually begins with emphasis on the thought of rewarding 
the best teachers. Later, someone reads “the fine print.” A school 
superintendent says of his schedules, “The teacher may go back the same 
way he came up.” A school board member says, “I am quite willing to go 
to the top in salaries. By the same token, if a teacher is not competent, 
I want to see him go to the bottom because we have no way to get rid 
of the incompetent.” 


We need to give studious and impartial consideration to the pressures 
for merit-rating pay because some of them come from sincere laymen who 
are interested in schools and children. There is also need for caution 
against accepting the shallow philosophies of the unthinking. Assertion 
of professional leadership will probably rule out the questionnaire ap- 
proach of going for enlightenment to those who know less, in the hope 
that basic truth will emerge miraculously. 


Merit rating seems to encompass myriad local, personal, and transitory 
pet schemes that have been devised or accepted by school administrators 
in the hope of getting or keeping the better teachers, or basically im- 
proving instruction, or of satisfying lay pressures and allaying critics. 
In a word, merit rating has not been defined. In the world of business, 
some devices are accepted and widely put to use because someone had a 
hunch or an idea without reference to philosophy or the demands of 
human nature. It does not follow, necessarily, that the same devices will 
serve any useful purpose in the field of education. 


In the welter of materialism, a certain school of thought regards the 
individual (pupil or teacher) essentially as a producing and a consuming 
animal. Means are mistaken for ends. Attention is given to what is 
immediate and perhaps superficial. Is this beginning to show in the 
penchant for “evaluating” teachers? Is sufficient regard being given to 
intellectual, aesthetic, civic, and spiritual outcomes? Can we make fair 
day-to-day assessments of individual teachers’ contributions to the com- 
pleteness of human life to be lived by their pupils? 


During the years that our profession was working toward salary 
schedules, there was comprehension of the complex nature of the 
educative process and of the fact that career teachers differ in interests, 
methods, and the ability to change the lives of others. Now, the merit- 
rating idea is proposed to single out the individual and, in effect, to put 
teacher employment back on a personal basis. If this comes about, there 
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is no doubt that the principal will be the chief arbiter. Would the 
principal, in position to affect the economic advancement or undoing 
of career teachers, still be able to operate in other than authoritarian 
manner with his staff? 

It is obvious that paying teachers on the basis of “merit’’ is fraught 
with possibilities for comparisons, jealousies, and disputes. A superin- 
tendent has asked, “What assurance does a principal have that he will 
not lose his head if he does an honest job of rating?” 

Most wide-scale attempts at merit-rating pay have been abandoned. 
Until better ways of encouraging and recognizing the efforts of teachers 
are found, this will have to result from continuous policies and profes- 
sional relationships that are based upon mutual trust. Respect and 
prestige of the principalship will outweigh any official systems or man- 
dates on merit rating. 


A CURRENT CRITICAL ISSUE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION— 
DETERMINING THE PLACE OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
IN THE COMPREHENSIVE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


This was arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and 
Development and the Executive Committee of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. Group I on Tuesday afternoon was a 
repetition of Group I on Monday afternoon. No one attended both 
Monday and Tuesday Groups I. A summary of the buzz group discus- 
sions was given on Wednesday morning, Group I. 


CHAIRMAN: Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Education, Eugene 
Public Schools, Eugene, Oregon; Second Vice President, NASSP. 


PRESENTERS: 
Mobilizing Our Professional Resources To Meet the Issue 
Delmas F. Miller, Principal, University High School, West Virgina 
University, Morgantown, West Virginia; Chairman, Committee on 
Curriculum Planning and Development, NASSP. 
Developing Our Professional Stand on This Issue 


Leland N. Drake, Principal, Mohawk Junior High School, Columbus, 
Ohio; Member, President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers. 


DISCUSSION LEADERS FOR BUZZ GROUPS 
Monday and Tuesday 


L. L. Bloomenshine, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Schools, San Diego, 
Calif. 

R. V. Braham, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Charleston, W. Va. 

Boise L. Bristor, Statistician, District of Columbia Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 
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M. K. Bunnell, Principal, West Jordan Junior High School, West Jordan, Utah 

Don H. Bunt, Principal, Olympia High School, Olympia, Wash. 

Roscoe V. Cramer, Principal, West Junior High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Delmo Della-Dora, Consultant, Secondary Schools, Wayne County Board of Education, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Peter Donnelly, Principal, Rogers High School, Newport, R. I. 

Robert L. Foose, Principal, Westfield Senior High School, Westfield, N. J. 

]. Standifer Keas, Associate Superintendent in Charge of Instruction, Midwest City 
Schools, Midwest City, Okla. 

Walter W. Knecht, Principal, Kankakee Senior High School, Kankakee, Ml. 

Hans W. Koolen, Principal, Ray Lyman Wilbur Junior High School, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Donald W. Lentz, Principal, Port Washington Junior High School, Port Washington, N. Y. 

Stanley H. Lorenzen, Principal, Staples High School, Westport, Conn. 

LeRoy Ludeman, Principal, Washington Park Senior High School, Racine, Wis. 

Donald C. Manlove, Principal, Richmond Senior High School, Richmond, Ind. 

Charles E. Manwiller, Director of Curriculum Development and Research, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Wilbur H. Marshall, Junior High School Supervisor, Broward County Schools, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

Edwin C. Mustard, Principal, Amherst Central Junior High School, Snyder, N. Y. 

Frank N. Philpot, Supervisor, Division of Secondary Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Montgomery, Ala. 

Paul W. Pinckney, Principal, Oakland High School, Oakland, Calif. 

Edgar C. Pruet, Principal, George Washington High School, Alexandria, Va. 

Robert ]. Purdy, Principal, Daniel Webster Junior High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harold C. Rapson, Principal, Cantrick Junior High School, Monroe, Mich. 

Robert L. Reinsch, Principal, Harrison Technical High School, Chicago, III. 

Theodore D. Rice, Professor of Education, Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. 

Galen Saylor, Chairman, Department of Secondary Education, Teachers College, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Robert Schiefer, Principal, Holt High School, Holt, Mich. 

Warren C. Seyfert, Headmaster, Milwaukee Country Day School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Daryl W. Shaw, Principal, Montgomery Blair Senior High School, Silver Spring, Md. 

Harold H. Threlkeld, Director of Secondary Education, Colorado Springs Public Schools, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Albert Tink, Associate Professor, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, III. 

John Turner, District Principal, Chatauqua Central School, Chatauqua, N. Y. 

M. B. Vorce, Principal, Lee M. Thurston High School, Detroit, Mich. 

William H. Warner, Director, Division of Curriculum and Instruction, State Department 
of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Frank L. Weinheimer, Principal, Freehold Regional High School, Middletown, N. J. 

Wilford H. Woody, Principal, West High School, Denver, Colo. 

Perry G. Wortman, Principal, Crosby High School, Belfast, Maine 

Clifford Wright, Principal, Guthrie High School, Guthrie, Okla. 

Clyde M. Zeanah, Principal, Brookwood High School, Brookwood, Ala. 

E. R. Zuber, Principal, Lowell Junior High School, Fostoria, Ohio 
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RECORDERS FOR BUZZ GROUPS 


Lester W. Anderson, Associate Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Robert Baker, Principal, Van Wert High School, Van Wert, Ohio 

Marguerite $. Benthall, Principal, Alexis 1. duPont High School, Wilmington, Del. 

J. C. Blair, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

James M. Burk, Principal, Joint High School, Blairsville, Penna. 

Leon C. Case, Principal, Everest High School, Schofield, Wis. 

Mrs. G. L. Cleland, Vice Principal, Highland Park High School, Topeka, Kan. 

Herman Cole, 321 North Kenyon Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Harry R. Cooke, Principal, Union High School, Union, N. J. 

Catherine Corcoran, Principal, High School, North Bennington, Vt. 

Donald H. Craine, Principal, Westmoreland Central School, Westmoreland, N. Y. 

Lewis N. Dalton, Principal, Graham High School Bluefield, Va. 

Orville Edmundson, Principal, Mad River High School, Dayton, Ohio 

A. E. Edstrom, Principal, Senior High School, Hopkins, Minn. 

Richard A. Ewing, Head, Mathematics Department, Pearl High School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Leo J]. Fick, Principal, Senior High School, Edina, Minn. 

Jobn M. Fletcher, Principal, Hart Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 

Norman W. Flint, Principal, Bedford Junior High School, Westport, Conn. 

Elbie L. Gann, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Denver, 
Colo. 

Edward J]. Garrity, Principal, Uxbridge High School, Uxbridge, Mass. 

Thomas E. Gowan, Principal, Conway Senior High School, Conway, S. C. 

Robert Grant, Superintendent, Community High School, Watseka, Ill. 

John R. Hamerling, Principal, High School, Pendleton, Ind. 

William W’. Harper, Principal, High School, Clare, Mich. 

Warren Held, Principal, Plainfield High School, Plainfield, N. J. 

B. Anton Hess, Principal, Conestoga Senior High School, Berwyn, Penna. 

Guy H. Hill, Director, High School Cooperation, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Howard F. Jack, Principal, Thomas Jefferson High School, Clairton, Penna. 

Keith C. Johnson, Supervising Director, Department of Science, Public Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Robert Jones, Principal, Senior High School, Wilmington, Ill. 

Robert E. Lawson, Principal, East Highland High School, Sylacauga, Ala. 

Glenn R. Lytle, Principal, High School, South Plaineld, N. J. 

Harold L. Mack, Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Laramie, Wyo. 

W’. Leon Mason, Principal, Falls Church High School, Falls Church, Va. 

Glenn R. Lytle, Principal, High School, South Plainfield, N. J. 

L. H. McCue, Principal, E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va. 

William McGowan, Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary-School 
Administrators, Berkeley, Calif. . 

Myles McHale, Assistant Principal, Plainedge Junior High School, Bethpage, N. Y. 

Anthony J]. Miklausen, Principal, West Allegheny Senior High School, Oakdale, Penna. 

L. A. Morgan, Principal, Central High School, Galveston, Texas 

Frank J. O’Donnell, Principal, East Rochester High School, East Rochester, N. Y. 

Levi Olsen, Principal, High School, East Paterson, N. J. 

M. P. Parent, Principal, High School, 180 Bay Street, Ottawa, Canada 
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O. Meredith Parry, Principal, William Penn Senior High School, York, Penna. 

John H. Pylman, Principal, Rogers High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Raymond F. Reardon, Principal, Junior High School, South Gate, Calif. 

Edward Richardson, Principal, Junior High School, Springfield, Penna. 

Hildegard Romberg, Principal, Bowen High School, Chicago, Ill. 

Bob Rothschild, Director of Secondary Education, Tulare County Schools, Visalia, Calif. 

Paul Seydel, Principal, Senior High School and Junior College, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Brother Daniel E. Sharpe, Principal, Don Bosco High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

L. H. Shillinglaw, Principal, Cherry Creek High School, Englewood, Colo. 

Carroll Shupe, Principal, South Huntingdon Township High School, Ruffsdale, Penna. 

Edna M. Siebert, Principal, Kelvin Park High School, Chicago, II. 

Marvin Smith, Principal, High School, Charleston, Ill. 

Donald Snowden, Principal, Yankton High School, Yankton, S. D. 

Glenn Snider, Director of Teacher Education, University of Okiahoma, Norman, Okla. 

R. G. Stephenson, Principal, High School, Tucumcari, N. M. 

J]. E. Stonecipher, Director of Secondary Education, Des Moines Public Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Jobn M. Talmadge, Principal, High School, Boling, Texas 

Leslie M. Tourville, Principal, Lincoln-Sudbury High School, Sudbury, Mass. 

Philip Vercoe, Principal, Central High School, Flint, Mich. 

John Weinhoff, Principal, Shorewood High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

John Wellington, Principal, High School, Fowlerville, Mich. 

Alvin E. Westgaard, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kenneth S. Williams, Principal, High School, Wyalusing, Penna. 


THE SUMMARY MEETING 
Wednesday 


CHAIRMAN: James D. Logsdon, Superintendent-Principal, Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College, Harvey, Illinois; Member 
of Executive Committee, NASSP. 


SUMMARIZERS: 
David B. Austin, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York 
Robert N. Bush, Professor of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California 


Open Discussion—Town Meeting Style 


Moperator: James D. Logsdon, Superintendent-Principal, Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College, Harvey, Ill. 


CONSULTANTS: 
David B. Austin, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 
Robert N. Bush, Professor of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. 


AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION (roving microphone): Ruben H. Porch, Princi- 
pal, Sylacauga High School, Sylacauga, Ala. 











— 
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ConTRIBUTORS TO DISCUSSION: 

Creed F. Bates, Principal, Chattanooga High School, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Harold I. Gilbert, Principal, Area Senior High School, Boyertown, 
Penna. 

Robert J. Isley, Principal, Kirtland High School, Willoughby, Ohio 

F. Emerson Kauffman, Principal, Hempfield Area Senior High School, 
Greensburg, Penna. 

Clyde A. Lassiter, Principal, Henry Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 

Wilbur Marshall, Junior High School Supervisor, Broward County, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Michael McGreal, Assistant Superintendent for Secondary Education, 
Newark, N. J. 

Anthony J. Miklausen, Principal, West Allegheny Senior High School, 
Oakdale, Penna. 

Raymond E. Stickney, Principal, Gardiner High School, Gardiner, 
Maine 

Perry G. Wortman, Principal, Belfast High School, Belfast, Maine 


REVIEW OF SESSIONS 


On February 17 and 18, approximately 1,000 NASSP members took 
part in the buzz groups that studied and reacted to the tentative 
statement of policy developed by the NASSP Ad Hoc Committee. The 
outcomes of intensive discussion in the groups, as reported by the sum- 
marizers, were: (1) approval of Part I of the Tentative Statement, which 
affirmed faith in the comprehensive secondary school and spelled out 
the need for a balanced program of education in junior and senior 
high-school grades; (2) agreement on the need for careful recasting of 
the text of Parts II and III of the Tentative Statement relating to the 
curriculum sequence in science and mathematics; (3) endorsement of the 
process whereby members have an opportunity to participate in buzz 
sessions dealing with the formulation of policy statements on critical 
issues affecting secondary education, so that they and their National 
Association can energize resources and take a positive stand on educa- 
tional issues. 


Therefore, Parts II and III of the Tentative Statement are being 
referred to the NASSP Committee on Curriculum Planning and De- 
velopment for review and restatememt. As Part I was generally accepted 
without serious reservations, it is stated below in full. 


We believe in the Comprehensive Secondary School 


We believe in the comprehensive secondary school because it best 
fulfills the American ideal of adequate educational opportunities for all 
youth. 
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We believe in this fundamental principle: general basic education for 
all secondary-school youth plus provision for specialized education for 
each according to ability and interest. 

We believe that each school community has an obligation to provide 
an adequate program of education for all youth through grade 12, with 
special attention to factors inherent in the changing needs of our society, 
such as: 

1. The need for all Americans to have an adequate general education, 
sufficiently comprehensive and broad to enable each to maintain a 
proper balance in all fields of learning, so that youth may become not 
only skilled and competent in their post-school occupational and pro- 
fessional lives, but also active in the duties and responsibilities of par- 
ticipating citizens in our democracy. 

2. The need for giving attention to the deepening demands of life in 
our technological world, especially as it relates to the fields of science 
and mathematics in our educational program. 

3. The need for improving the quality and quantity of secondary 
education in harmony with the intellectual capacities and interests of 
all American youth. 

4. The need for providing guidance and counseling services to all 
youth so that each may prepare to take his rightful place as a well- 
adjusted and productive citizen in our world, particularly as it applies 
to careers in the professions, business, industry, and government. 

5. The need for a school organization flexible enough to capitalize on 
the greatest educational potential in each youth. 


1,2 RELATION OF THE CURRICULUM TO Our CULTURE 


The broad purposes of American education are intertwined with our 
purposes as a people; but, if our schools are to serve our people most 
effectively, the curriculum must change in response to changes in our 
culture. In a static society, a static school system is good enough; a 
society as dynamic as ours can progress only if its schools are equally 
dynamic and continuously adaptable. 

Since the earliest days of public education in this country, we have 
recognized the need to relate the curriculum to the demands of citizen- 
ship, for we have felt that the future of our nation depends upon men 
and women who are committed to democracy and competent to partici- 
pate in it. This emphasis is as necessary today as ever it has been in the 
past; but the rapid expansion of science and technology now requires of 
all citizens literacy and competence in science and mathematics quite 
as surely as the development of democracy calls for preparation in the 
humanities. 

The implications of this situation bear upon the work of every pupil 
and every teacher. Whereas once the requirements of society could be 
met by educating a small fraction of the population m science and 
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mathematics, we must now undertake to prepare a much larger propor- 
tion for vocations in which these subjects are prerequisites. At the same 
time, we must recognize the need to strengthen the education of all 
students in order to enable them to participate intelligently and re- 
sponsibly in a world in which social policies must increasingly take into 
account the impact of scientific knowledge and technological skill. 

Not only must the schools improve programs for the education of 
gifted students, but equal attention must also be given to strengthening 
the offerings for average and poorer pupils. The sheer fact is that the 
current shortage of manpower at every level of competence, except the 
very lowest, places a new and higher value on the universality of 
American education. 


3 IMPROVING THE QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The emerging needs of our national security require a continuing and 
expanding emphasis on quality and quantity in the secondary-school 
program. This means that we have to do our part to meet the demands 
of our industrial economy for highly skilled scientists and engineers and 
also for semi-skilled and semi-professional technicians. This is a tre- 
mendous assignment. The secondary school must continue to find ways 
to challenge the potential in each pupil and to require him to work 
towards his capacity. 

We believe that the proportion of students who can profit from educa- 
tion in advanced science and mathematics is limited and that many 
youth should be given courses less theoretical and more functional in 
nature. Nevertheless, those with talent in these areas should be en- 
couraged to pursue advanced study that may lead to career choices in 
science or mathematics. 

It is important to maintain a balance in the secondary-school program. 
The demands for increased emphasis in the quality and quantity of our 
instructional program in science and mathematics must not detract from 
the accent on English, social studies, foreign languages, and other im- 
portant areas of study. At the same time, we recognize our responsibility 
to review the entire program of studies to determine the extent to which 
each provides essential content in effective education. It is obvious 
that improvement in quality and quantity of the secondary-school pro- 
gram cannot be achieved by doing educational business as usual. 

The demands on secondary schools will require high educational 
leadership on the part of principals, who will have to make decisions 
on meeting the new demands and will have to resist sacrifice of the 
features of our present educational programs that are essential to life 
in a democracy. 


4 GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING SERVICES 


By 1965 there will be 700,000 fewer young men aged 2 
force than there were in 1955, while the group of men 2 
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at about the same level. At the same time our population will sharply 
increase and, we hope, our standard of living will continue to rise. The 
combination of these factors makes obvious the need to train to the 
optimum each member of the “lean generation.” 

This means that guidance and counseling have a key job to do. 
First, guidance must be used to make sure that each youth stays in 
school as long as he can benefit by education. Second, it means that 
each youth must be guided to select those courses which “leave the 
door open” to post high-school education for the able. Third, it means 
that women and minority groups must be guided in increasing numbers 
into science and mathematics courses and into post high-school education, 
whatever their ultimate choice of specialization. 


5 FLEXIBILITY IN SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


The curriculum challenges we face require new creative approaches to 
the internal organization of the secondary school and its relations to 
other levels of education. The traditional and frequently arbitrary time 
elements which now define the typical schedule of courses and classes 
are no longer defensible if we are to program youth through efficient 
and appropriate sequences of learning. The emphasis upon time spent 
in a classroom needs to be replaced (and is, in fact, being replaced) by 
behavioral evidence of skill, knowledge, and competence. 

The period of attendance in a given element of our school systems, 
while still based upon maturity, may better provide for a variety of rates 
of progress, allowing for maximum learning for each student within each 
school. The rate of progress within each subject field must be made 
increasingly flexible and for many students will include newer material 
which has traditionally been deferred for later consideration. 

Thus, the ingenuity of administrators who are responsible for the 
coordination of space, teachers, students, and time faces a new challenge. 
The relations between schools, the development of the schedule of classes, 
the grouping of students, the sequential organization of subject matter, 
and the methods of teaching within classrooms must be restudied in the 
light of the tasks facing the modern American secondary school. 
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WHAT ARE WE TRYING TO ACCOMPLISH IN THE STAFF 
UTILIZATION STUDIES? 


This was arranged by the Commission on the Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Monday 


CuairMan: Lloyd S. Michael, Superintendent-Principal, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois; Chairman, Commission on the 
Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary 
School, NASSP. 
PRESENTERS: Members of the Commission 
Matthew P. Gaffney, Professor of Education, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Herman A. Gruhn, Principal, Sierra Junior High School, Riverside, 
California 

C. W. Sanford, Dean of Admissions and Records, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Clifford J. Skinner, Principal, Washington High School, Portland, 
Oregon. 

J. G. Umstattd, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas 

Glenn F. Varner, Assistant Superintendent for Secondary and Voca- 
tional Education, St. Paul Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Raymond G. Wilson, Executive Secretary, Commission on Secondary 
Schools, Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Recorver: J. Lloyd Trump, Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Director, Commission on the Experimental 
Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, NASSP 


Summary of the discussions by the Recorder. 


TS of the NASSP Commission on the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School presented a series 
of statements indicating the purposes of the commission in sponsoring 
studies now under way in more than forty junior and senior high schools 
in broadly scattered locations all over the country. Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, 
in opening the discussion pointed out that the commission was ap- 
pointed by the NASSP Executive Committee in May 1956 with financial 
support from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education in an effort to experiment with ways in which the shortage of 
teachers might be met, and the quality of education improved, through 
better use of the professional competences of the staff. 
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Glenn F. Varner explained that a number of factors had contributed 
to the shortage of teachers. The low birth rate in the 1930's has pro- 
duced fewer college graduates to serve the relatively larger number of 
students in school today resulting from the higher birth rates in the 
1940's and 1950's. Also a contributing factor is the fact that college 
graduates going into teaching receive lower salaries. Recent data from 
the University of Minnesota Placement Office indicated that graduates 
going into engineering received $5,900 plus; business, $4,700 plus; while 
eatchers averaged about $4,000. Other factors also have contributed to 
the shortage. The Commission has been interested in three approaches 
to the problem: (1) demonstrate ways in which salaries and working 
conditions of professional staff members can be substantially raised; (2) 
see whether scholarships can be used to recruit able young persons from 
top-ability high-school graduates not going to college; and (3) show how 
the pre-service and in-service training of teachers can be improved. 
Studies along these lines are now under way. 


Clifford J. Skinner pointed out the interest of the Commission in 
studying better ways of staffing secondary schools. There is a real need 
for getting teachers back in to teaching. Teachers need to be relieved 
of time-consuming, non-professional chores. It is poor economy to use 
a $30 per day teacher for clerical work. Efforts must also be made to 
retain in the profession teachers now employed. Solutions and adapta- 
tions to three causes of losing teachers; moving, matrimony, and mother- 
hood must be sought. A climate must be provided that will produce 
higher morale and esprit de corps among staff members. Matters of 
salary, community regard, and professional status need attention. The 
Commission also wishes to conduct studies to see whether size of class 
is related to the quality of learning. More also needs to be known about 
individual differences among teachers; some staff members have ability 
to do certain things very well, but are less effective in others. Plans for 
staffing schools should recognize these individual differences and other 
appropriate matters. 


Dr. Lloyd S. Michael discussed at some length the Commission's pro- 
gram of testing the use of electronic and other material aids to instruc- 
tion. The purposes in the use of these aids may, at times, be to replace 
partially some teacher time, at other times to supplement the efforts of 
teachers, but always to enrich the quality of instruction. Reference was 
made to Commission sponsored research with closed-circuit television, 
overhead projectors using specially prepared transparencies, and locally 
prepared teaching tapes. Six tentative conclusions based on the use of 
these aids appear warranted: (1) the instruments provide a new and 
exciting means to education; (2) staff members become better teachers as 
they re-evaluate methods; (3) students can learn through these aids; (4) 
close co-ordination of the skills of a number of people, e.g., artists, engi- 
neers, and teachers, are needed; (5) instruments are a means of communi- 
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cations and not ends in themselves; and (6) the installation and mainte- 
nance of electronic aids requires considerable financial support. 


Dr. J. G. Unstattd pointed out the implications of the Commission 
studies for curriculum reorganization. It attempts to discover and 
identify more accurately what parts of courses may be taught effectively 
in larger than usual groups and what should be done in smaller than 
usual classes and by students working independently. Each faculty should 
make analyses of what teachers can do and what others can do effectively. 
Teachers need experience in using electronic and material aids. Students 
these days are used to being “Mickey Moused” all their lives and expect 
teachers to use up-to-date methods. Teachers need time to prepare 
materials and plan their use; present schedules do not provide adequate 
time. Students need more opportunities for individual study in work- 
rooms instead of the typical study halls provided. Reference was made 
to a number of Commission sponsored studies where the foregoing 
changes are being tested and evaluations carefully made. Attention must 
be given to the preservation of proper sequences of learning and the 
general quality of the results. 


Dr. Raymond G. Wilson said the NASSP Commission hoped to im- 
prove education much as state departments and regional accrediting 
agencies also aim to do. These state and regional agencies lend stability 
to educational programs even though at times they may impede progress. 
These agencies have been an effective substitute for national systems of 
education found in many other countries. At times, however, principals 
and others may use the regulations of these agencies as excuses for not 
engaging in experimentation. That this should not be true is shown by 
extensive research sponsored, for example, by the Southern Association. 
Any principal should feel comfortable in knowing that accrediting 
associations will honor requests for deviation from standards when 
experiments are brought to the attention of appropriate officers. The 
NASSP Commission can render a valuable service to regulatory agencies 
by sponsoring studies and reporting results that can be evaluated by 
reasonable people. 


Dr. Matthew P. Gaffney emphasized the hope of the Commission to 
encourage widespread research so that schools all over the nation might 
re-examine practices. The purposes and processes of education should be 
studied. Wide geographic distribution of Commission projects has been 
sought. Now there is also an interest in cooperative statewide staff 
utilization studies so that staff members may readily exchange ideas and 
experiences with each other and With representatives of the state depart- 
ment and higher education institutions within the natural state bounda- 
ries. The Commission has insisted in all of its studies that universities 
and colleges be tied into the studies not only for the help they could 
give, but also that they might more readily observe implications for 
teacher education. No single type of research design has been advocated 
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by the Commission. Some studies are in the nature of descriptive re- 
search; e.g., do parents, pupils, and teachers like it better? Other studies 
follow more classic lines of research. The studies should have more than 
local significance. The NASSP Commission will try to disseminate the 
results of research, but also needs the cooperation and help of all 
principal's groups. 

Herman A. Gruhn explained some of the ways by which the Commis- 
sion plans to evaluate results. Fundamentally, the Commission was 
established to interest school people in experimentation; it is not trying 
to sell any one idea or practice. A number of suggestions regarding 
evaluation have been given. Unless teachers are convinced that any given 
change is good, it will not persist. How people feel about a change may 
be as important as refined statistics of significance in variation. Evalua- 
tion procedures must not destroy the freedom with which an experi- 
menter is going about his work. Basically, evaluation must focus on 
the process of learning. The costs of the change must be considered 
along with the educational outcomes. Expert persons outside the local 
school system should be called in to assist with the evaluation. Experi- 
mental studies should be outlined and described in clear, concise terms 
so that all may understand the purposes, procedures, and results of the 
experimentation. 


Dean C. W. Sanford was unable to be present. He has emphasized 
constantly the purpose of the Commission to improve the quality of 
education. Improved recruitment and preservice selection and education 
of teachers, better use of the professional talents of teachers, ameliorative 
changes in curricular and administrative organization of schools, and 
efforts to improve the bridging of the gap between secondary and higher 
institutions are among matters which he has often stressed as Commission 
goals in urging experimentation by local school staffs. 


Dr. J. Lloyd Trump pointed out the interest of the Commission in 
experiments in staff utilization in small schools. Many problems of 
staffing are especially acute in such places. While the approaches to 
solving staff problems may be different there, the fundamental purposes 
are the same. Also pointed out was the fact that experimentation might 
start in a very limited fashion, that all changes need not be tried at once. 
Although maximum improvements in staff utilization would probably 
come as a result of across-the-board approaches—e.g., changes in staffing, 
use of personal and material aids, changes in curricular organization, and 
different programs of pre-service and in-service teacher education—a 
school should not hesitate to start in a small way. Several suggested 
first steps were given as were also some directions for preparing pro- 
posals for experimental study proposals for submission to the Com- 
mission. A statement regarding what the Commission might support 
philosophically and financially is available by writing the Commission 
Office, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 
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The session concluded with repeated reference to two Commission 
publications. The first, New Horizons for Secondary School Teachers, is 
available without charge from the commission office. The second is a 
summary of Commission sponsored studies which made up the entire 
January 1958 issue of THE BULLETIN of the National Association of 
Secondary-Schoo! Principals; this issue is entitled, New Horizons in Staff 
Utilization (Price 75 cents to members of the NASSP; $1.50 to Non- 
members). 

The active interest and cooperation of all principals in the work of 
the Commission is invited. Principals are urged to communicate with 
members or the Director of the Commission. 


WHAT ARE THE RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF STAFF UTILIZATION 


Wednesday 


CHAIRMAN: C. W. Sanford, Dean of Admissions and Records, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Past Chairman, Commission on the 
Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary 
School, NASSP 
This is a series of eight seven-minute reports on school projects, ar- 

ranged by the Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization 

of the Staff in the Secondary School of the National Association of 

Secondary-School Principals. 


Summary of the presentation made by LLOYD S. MICHAEL 


Closed-Circuit Television 


‘ton January 1958 issue of THE BULLETIN contains a detailed report 
and thorough evaluation of the closed-circuit television project at 
Evanston Township High School through the school year 1956-57. The 
article describes what was attempted and the results attained in the 
school's efforts to improve the instructional program and to use effectively 
the services of capable teachers. 

This article describes briefly the extended program of closed-circuit 
television that was developed during the current school year. The 
school’s interest in instructional television has increased since it began 
the project two years ago. Additional areas have been examined for 
their adaptability to this medium and the interests of other teachers have 
been enlisted in the program. A section of the published report discusses 


Lloyd S. Michael is Superintendent-Principal of Evanston Township High School in 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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in some detail the plans that were made last year for the greater 
utilization of the television staff and facilities.’ 

The program in the use of television in beginning typing was con- 
tinued under similar arrangements to those used the previous year. The 
successful results of this phase of our experimentation warranted the 
continuance of instructional television. The project in English-Speech 
was not repeated this year in order that time and facilities might be 
available for a new project in the ninth-grade Speech Arts course. A 
team of four speech teachers is instructing four classes of the course 
during each of two periods. Miss Wanda Mitchell, our television direc- 
tor, is in charge of this program and is one of the four teachers. Con- 
siderable use is made of television as each teacher, who acts as a specialist 
in some phase of the course, instructs the four classes. This experiment 
is proving the worth of the team approach in teaching. 

Television is also being used for common instruction in three ninth- 
grade general science classes during one period. The television teacher 
is in charge of one section where the program originates and it is received 
in two other classes where there are qualified teachers who help pupils 
with work better carried on individually or in smaller groups. The 
extended use of instructional television in other science courses is being 
carefully studied. 

Our television facilities and staff are utilized in a senior English project 
which involves eight regular senior English classes, four classroom 
teachers, a reading consultant, and a half-time clerk. The Project is a 
program designed to increase student learning through more effective 
use of teacher effort and is centered around modern teaching tools and 
several new teaching concepts. It features the combined strength of a 
team of teachers and intensive concentration on the needs of the indi- 
vidual student, unusual flexibility of room usage, a wealth of modern 
teaching aids including closed-circuit television, the VU-Graph, and 
opaque projectors. There are a number of effective uses being made of 
closed-circuit television in the project. Among other things, it is used 
to present a short movie or a short lecture to all the students in the 
Project as they sit in their “own” classrooms. In this way. they avoid 
the interruption of trudging to and from a central viewing hall and 
avoid the kind of disruption this brings to the period. Instructional 
television also offers realistic speech possibilities in which students can 
be announcers and performers under real conditions and can at the same 
time enlighten a number of viewing students. The Project is new in its 
unique combination of methods, ideas, and tools. 

The school is engaged in a pilot study to determine the extent to which 
group counseling can improve the mental health and school success of 
under-achieving, able students. The room in which the counseling is 
done is equipped with remote controlled closed-circuit television. A five- 
‘Carpenter, William G., et. al, “Closed-Circuit Television is Used at Evanston Township 


High School.” Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 42 :51-54; 
January 1958. 
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member team of school counselors observes each session. Plans have 
been made to have sessions kinescoped for the additional advantages of 
further study of the counseling process and usefulness in the training of 
counselors. 

The potentialities of instructional television are increasingly evident to 
the staff. The modest beginnings in its utilization seem justified in terms 
of its general acceptance by parents, pupils, and teachers. Careful 
planning, multiple and discriminating usage, teacher receptiveness and 
training, availability of proper and adequate instructional materials, 
and careful, thorough evaluation are some of the important practices that 
should insure the extension and continued success of this new medium 
as an essential part of the educational program of the school. 


Summary of the presentation made by CLARENCE A. BROCK 


Driver-Education Assistant 


2™ OF the most acute problems in education is that of teacher 
shortage. This is especially true in the driver education teaching field in 
West Virginia. Because of the nature of the “behind-the-wheel” or 
laboratory phase of driver education, the pupil-teacher ratio in driver 
education is lower than the average for other subjects (approximately 
twelve students per hour for each teacher). As a result of these problems 
many students are not provided with the opportunity to take advantage 
of driver education without seriously jeopardizing the quality of the 
course. 
THE PROCEDURE 

The use of a selected laboratory assistant to teachers would not jeopard- 
ize the quality of the driver education course and make it possible to use 
the teacher services more efficiently. The State Board of Education gave 
permission for an experimental program that would make possible the 
selection of school bus drivers to serve under the supervision of qualified 
teachers. The requirements for selection included elements of prepara- 
tion and personal characteristics. 

With the cooperation of the Commission of the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, a research project 
was conducted at one of the schools—Richwood High School—using the 
laboratory assistant to test the hypothesis. Using a comparable school 
in a neighboring community as the control group—Webster Springs High 
School—the following steps were taken: 

1. The two participating classes were equated as to mental ability, 
personality adjustment, driver knowledge, and driver attitude. 

2. Class procedures were defined and followed by both groups. 


Clarence A. Brock is State Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Department of Education, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
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3. The Primary Mental Abilities Test, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, 
the New York University Knowledge Test for Automobile Drivers, the 
Driver Reaction Inventory, and a standard checklist for measuring 
driving compentency (W.Va. State Police) were used to compare the 
experimental and control groups. Some of the results of this experimen- 
tation showed that the experimental group made a greater advance in 
driver knowledge and was more successful in passing the driving test, but 
that the control group made the larger gain in driver attitude. 


THE CONCLUSION 

According to evidence gained in this experiment, selected school bus 
drivers can be used as laboratory assistants to qualified teachers without 
jeopardizing the quality of work in advancement of driver knowledge 
and driving skills. The evidence indicates that there is some danger in 
the area of driving attitudes when a selected school bus driver is used 
as an assistant in the driver education program. 

Since there are four schools in West Virginia now using the same pro- 
gram which the experimental school used, we have underway a recheck 
of the attitude change as a result of using the laboratory assistant. The 
Driver Reaction Test is currently being used to measure the change in 
attitudes in these four schools. The results will be compared to those 
obtained in the experimental and control school used in the experiment 
to try to determine if the results obtained were due to the experimental 
factor or if they were influenced by other factors. 


Summary of the presentation made by KENNETH K. HANSEN 
Teaching Tapes 


The the past two years the Westside Junior Senior High School has 
been engaged in experiments with tapes in conversational Spanish and 
spelling in an effort to determine the effectiveness of teacher prepared 
tapes, and to study the possibility of reducing teaching load through the 
use of tapes. One of the primary considerations in a program of this 
nature is the quality of instruction and the question of whether or not 
tapes provide a satisfactory substitute for regular classroom instruction. 
Results for the past school year indicate that in the field of spelling, 
tape-taught groups did as well and, in several instances, better than the 
conventionally taught groups. Evaluation of the Spanish program by a 
panel of experts from the University of Nebraska and native speakers 
also indicated that there was little significant difference in outcomes 
between groups taught by tape under the supervision of teachers with 
no knowledge of Spanish as compared with groups taught by tape under 
the direction of a trained Spanish teacher. 





Kenneth K. Hansen is Principal of the Westside Community Schools in Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
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As a result of the apparent success of last year’s program, it was 
decided that we continue our experiments this year and expand our 
research into other areas of instruction and with groups of a different 
nature. The spelling program was continued into the eighth grade, but 
with a large group of students under the direction of one teacher with 
the help of student monitors to assist with administrative details. In the 
seventh grade, we are trying to discover how much teacher supervision 
can be withdrawn without materially affecting spelling scores or creating 
discipline problems. Conversational Spanish is being taught to all 
seventh-grade groups, and we are offering a second year of Spanish to 
eighth-grade students who had Spanish last year. During the second 
semester, we introduced a language laboratory in conjunction with our 
regular French and Spanish classes. This laboratory will serve two 
needs: to enrich the offering for the gifted student and to provide drill 
work for those encountering difficulty with languages. Typing classes 
are using the tape recorder to free the teacher for closer supervision of 
students while instructions are being given by the tape recorder. 

Several disadvantages are immedately obvious in any program of 
“mechanized teaching,” and others come to light through experience 
and experimentation. An immediate problem for any school is the 
initial cost of equipment for teaching by tape. A powerful, clear, light 
machine costs in the neighborhood of $175. Good acetate or mylar plastic 
recording tape can be had in large quantities for about $2.00 per 1,200 
feet. Making tapes is a time consuming process which demands a perfec- 
tion not often found in an ordinary classroom situation. These tapes 
must not only be skillfully done, they must also be done by people whose 
voices are suitable, whose diction is better than average, and who can 
“bring the tape to life.” 

On the other hand, economies of teacher time and of money are also 
apparent in a comprehensive tape program over a period of time. In 
some instances, class sizes may be increased with accompanying savings 
in teacher salaries. Services provided by special supervisors may be de- 
creased with the use of tapes in some areas such as language and music 
in elementary classes. 

New subjects such as conversational Spanish may be introduced to the 
curriculum by the teacher with no language background. 

Teachers may gain a much needed break or rest period at intervals 
during the day while the tape takes over drill or repetitious instruction. 

Tapes provide opportunities for gifted students to obtain individual 
instruction, enrichment, and additional experiences in language and 
other areas. 

Remedial work, which is often a distasteful task for teachers, can be 
offered those students needing repetitious drill. 

The advantages of a comprehensive tape program seem to outweigh the 
disadvantages; however, we have thoroughly explored and produced 
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adequate tapes for only seventh- and eighth-grade spelling and conver- 
sational Spanish to date. Much of our program is still in the experi- 
mental stage. Many fine tapes are available in the audio-visual depart- 
ments of the universities, and in film agencies at this time. Most of 
these, however, are dramatization and not primarily instructional in 
nature, and, as a consequence, are not designed for regular classroom 
instruction. 


Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES ROMINE 
Class Size 


, oe class size experiment in the eight high schools of the Jefferson 
County R-1 schools of Colorado has proved interesting and promising 
during its first year. Over one thousand pupils are studying under con- 
trolled conditions in classes of 10, 20, 35, and 70 or more to help deter- 
mine what effect class size has on the achievement and attitudes of the 
pupils and to determine how the staff may be best utilized in classes of 
various sizes. 

Standardized testing has been used to establish the “parent population” 
of all tenth- and eleventh-grade pupils. In addition, participants in the 
program have been given a mental ability test and a pre-test in subject 
knowledge. A statistical formula has been used to predict where each 
pupil should be at the end of the year. Further testing at that time will 
enable the experimenters to check actual progress against the predicted 
progress. This information will help determine the effect class size had in 
pupil achievement. 

The twenty-eight classes and thirty-eight instructors of biology, plane 
geometry, American history, and junior English submit weekly reports 
of both objective and subjective data to the research director of the 
project. Teachers meet once each month in special subject matter area 
meetings, and all staff participants meet once each six weeks to share 
experiences. Consultants are furnished from the regular Jefferson County 
staff and from the University of Denver. Specifically the study proposes 
to test the following hypotheses: 

1. In certain learning situations, the number of learners is insignificant. 

2. Variant teaching techniques are required for groups of various sizes. 

3. Teachers can bring about more and improved learning if allowed to 
depart from the customary rigidly scheduled teaching pattern. 

4. Certain subject matter areas are more adaptable to mass learning than 


others. 
5. There are fields within specific content areas that are more adaptable 
than others to mass learning. 


Charles Romine is Principal of the Wheat Ridge High School in Wheat Ridge, 
Colorado. 
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6. When desirable teaching techniques are used, the learning situation is 
unaffected by the building facilities. 

7. The problem of shortage of qualified teachers can be met by using non- 
certificated personnel. 


It is too early to draw conclusions for the experimentation should 
continue for five years in order to produce valid data. However, there 
are some tentative indications that: (1) “customary” practices are not 
successful with large classes; (2) teachers are still too traditional. They 
have more freedom to teach what they want to teach in the manner they 
want to teach than they seem to think; and (3) the “teacher team” has 
definite possibilities for better utilization of teacher competencies. 

It is planned to continue the study in the same subject areas and to 
increase the number of pupils involved in the experiment. Some addi- 
tional non-certificated personnel will be used during the next school year. 
Participating teachers will attend a university workshop this summer to 
plan how to overcome errors made this year. More people will be used 
in planning for the future, and special emphasis will be given to pupil 
needs and evaluation of pupil progress through an expanded testing 


program. 
Summary of the presentation made by ALFRED L. PIRTLE 


Small School 


| > the 1957-1958 school year, the Beecher Study has developed 
and expanded in the areas of reading, student aids, community resources, 
library, and the tape recorder. The writer has often thought that most 
small high schools are all too willing to ignore the reading problems of 
their students. Since high school is a more specialized endeavor, this 
is probably a common attitude for most high-school teachers. Since 
Beecher High is not large enough to justify employing a full-time 
reading consultant, we proposed to do the next best thing and utilize the 
personnel that we have. We are attempting to use a normally prepared 
English teacher and develop a reading program. The first step was to 
include all faculty members in a reading program and use the English 
teacher as a coordinator. The second step was to test all students in an 
attempt to diagnose our reading problems. While testing was taking 
place, a coordinate effort was used to work on vocabulary. Each teacher 
submitted vocabulary lists from their departments to the English teacher 
where they were compiled and studied. 

We have also used several mechanical devices in developing the reading 
program. For individual study, we use reading accelerators as library 
work. Students are taught to use and calculate their reading speeds 
during classroom work and then assignments are given for library work. 


~ Alfred L. Pirtle is Principal of the Beecher High School in Beecher, Illinois. 
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The two devices used for group work are the tachistascope and develop- 
mental reader. The one difficulty that we have found with the 
tachistascope is that students memorize the material and some of the 
effects are lost. We have filmstrip for the developmental reader on the 
level of the 7-8th grades, since this was recommended as the level to 
begin a program in the high school. 

Presently, we are in the process of developing a community resource 
program. Most staff members are probably guilty of not utilizing compe- 
tent people from the community in their school program. We are in 
the process of developing a file of all available persons from our com- 
munity and surrounding communities. Teachers are already using some 
lay personnel with a great deal of success. 

The tape recorder is another of the educational devices with which we 
are doing a great deal of experimentation. We have found this to be a 
very worth-while and time-saving device. The initial use will naturally 
necessitate more work and preparation for the teacher, but, after a 
library of tapes is developed, this will be time-saving for the teacher. We 
are using the recorder primarily in the areas of speech, music, German, 
typing, and spelling. We are still in the process of developing tapes and 
techniques for this program. 

The future of this program will probably necessitate expansion and 
more experimentation in the areas which we have developed. Also, we 
are in the process of developing a twelfth-grade reading program inte- 
grated with some of the results that we have obtained from this study. 
We intend to do further work in the areas of community resources, 
library, and student aids. 


Summary of the presentation made by HAROLD HOWE, II 
Redeployment of Staff and Students 


_ experiments at Newton High School are a response to the familiar 
pressures on secondary schools today: the greater number of students, 
the shortage of qualified teachers, and, at the same time, the more 
intense competition for students to meet college entrance requirements. 
The question we pose is a simple one: How can we give more students 
a better education with fewer experienced teachers? Our attempt to find 
answers, through a variety of means—both imaginative and practical— 
has become known, as the program has taken shape, as the Newton Plan. 

First, we have undertaken a fresh look at the variables of time, space, 
and curriculum, the roles of teacher and pupil, and the compensation 
offered to excelling teachers. We questioned the traditional use of one 
teacher per twenty-five or thirty pupils. Would it not be more effectivé 


Harold Howe, II is Principal of the Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
This is a summary of Mr. Howe's remarks made by Mrs. Helen Callaway of his staff. 
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in some cases for a teacher lecturer to present certain areas of subject 
matter to a hundred or two hundred students? This teacher would have 
more time to prepare, and, as the program matured, he could become 
a specialist in his particular field. Our first break with tradition came 
in setting up these large-group lectures supported with the dramatic use 
of audio-visual aids. 


This year our sophomores are learning English in an integrated 
program of large-group lectures, regular classroom work, and speech 
workshops of eight to twelve students. The large-group lectures on 
fundamentals—grammar, composition techniques, vocabulary, precis 
writing, and reading aids—come once each week. During these lectures 
some sophomore English teachers are free to prepare classwork or correct 
papers. Greater responsibility is demanded of students; they must take 
notes and maintain a strict discipline so that attention is not distracted 
from the lecturer. In eleventh- and twelfth-grade English, we have a 
similar use of teacher-lecturers but not as complete an integration of 
lectures with the entire program. 


In mathematics selected sophomore classes are given large-group 
lectures on topics not usually covered at this stage, much as problem 
solving, the nature of proof, number systems, computing machines, 
modern mathematical concepts, and probability and statistics. In social 
studies, one sophomore teacher has experimented in bringing together all 
her classes in the “Study of Nations” for lectures about twice a month. 
Next year we plan to have lectures in United States history courses. 


Besides these large-group lectures, we are trying other ways for re- 
deployment of staff and students. In typing courses, a teacher makes use 
of a Vu-Graph to project assignments on a large screen and a tape- 
recorder to “read” exercises, thus freeing her to give individual help. 
At present she is teaching a regular class, but given the physical arrange- 
ments, she will be able to teach typing to as many as a hundred students 
at one time. In French, an instructor with an excellent voice and accent 
has prepared long-playing records of his own voice for selected groups 
of students to use for their homework. By practicing pronunciation and 
vocabulary at home, students are able to make greater progress in the 
class period on composition and literature. 


Certain English classes have geen supplied with “contract correctors,” 
college graduates in the community who have been trained to work 
closely with the teacher in correcting compositions and conferring with 
individual students. Still in its beginning stages, this program has not 
yet saved teachers any appreciable amount of time, but we hope that 
eventually “contract correctors” might be an answer to the problems of 
English teachers in assigning and correcting enough compositions so 
that students learn to write with greater accuracy and power. 


All of these projects under Newton Plan are still highly experimental, 
and it would be fatuous to suggest that they have been undertaken 
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effortlessly. Scheduling has been a major problem. Preparation of visual 
aids has also been a great burden to the teacher-lecturers, although this 
burden will be lessened as a backlog of materials is built up. It has also 
been proposed that a technical assistant be added to our staff to help with 
audio-visual aids. Another problem concerns courses of study. In order 
to integrate large-group lectures with classroom work it has been neces- 
sary in many cases to review the traditional course work. In the sopho- 
more English program, for example, the course of study has been com- 
pletely revised and a textbook virtually written by the teachers and 
Newton Plan lecturers. Then, there is the question of a gradual re- 
definition of teachers’ roles. By including large-group lectures in the 
course of study, the classroom teacher's autonomy is lessened. 

These various Newton Plan projects are in different stages of develop- 
ment. As time goes on, new experiments will be added, some will be 
fully adopted, others discarded. But we hope Newton Plan will provide 
some of the answers to the question: How can we give more students a 
better education with fewer experienced teachers? 


Summary of the presentation made by LERUE WINGET 


Utah State-Wide Study 


, a year and a half ago the Secondary-School 
Principals’ Association of Utah, in cooperation with the State School 
Office, began seeking financial assistance for research on some of the per- 
plexing problems facing them in secondary education. Through the 
suggestions of Dr. J. Lloyd Trump of the Commission for the Advance- 
ment of Education, we soon recognized staff utilization aspects in the 
studies we were proposing and a substantial grant was made to us. 

Perhaps I should add here that many representatives of the various 
organizations called together to consider the desirability of tying in 
with the Fund were skeptical of the motives of the Ford Foundation. 
This included me. I am happy to report at this time that the fears we 
held have melted away, and we are recognizing the values that can and 
are coming to education through the assistance of the Fund. 

In the remaining space allotted, I should like to attempt to do three 
things: (1) explain, in general, whom we have involved in our studies; 
(2) try to give some indication of the extent, or depth, of the involvement; 
and (3) give a brief insight into the three projects we have so far under- 
taken. This last item, a brief indication of the problems being studied, 
will be interwoven with my discussion of the other two items. 

Basic to our attempt to organize a state-wide approach was the realiza- 
tion that, if we were going to do a fundamental job in research and 


Lerue Winget is Director of Secondary Education in the Department of Public 
Instruction, State Capitol Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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implement the findings, we must involve both the educational and 
societal power structures of our state. Accordingly, in organizing we 
have established a Central Research Cominittee representing the follow- 
ing: State School Office, Secondary-School Principals’ Association, uni- 
versities, Utah Research Council, and local districts. This committee has 
employed an executive secretary and an assistant executive secretary. In 
addition, involvement of other groups or agencies such as the State 
Board of Education, the State Textbook and Course of Study Commis- 
sion, the Utah Education Association, newspapers, and economic 
interests has been sought. Time does not permit a detailed statement 
as to the extent of commitment. Perhaps the following will sufhce: 

State Board of Education. This body has seen the Junior High School 
Evaluative Criteria which we are attempting to validate and which we 
are using to improve staff utilization in the process. They have formally 
given their “blessings” to this study. They realize they will eventually 
be asked to accept the Criteria as a state instrument. They are aware of 
the core project and the physics film project. 

State Textbook and Course of Study Commission. Thirteen cur- 
riculum committees (approximately 200 top teachers and administrators) 
appointed by this body have worked with the development of the 
Junior High School Evaluative Criteria and are now assisting in the 
revision of it, as well as in the evaluation of the pilot schools involved in 
the junior high-school validation project. 

State School Office. Five people from this office are now spending 
considerable time with the junior high-school validation project, the 
core project, and the physics film project. Two other members of the 
staff have become somewhat interested in two other projects proposed 
for the future. The director of secondary education serves as chairman 
of the Central Research Committee. 

Universities. All three of the major universities of the state are working 
with each of our present three projects. Each university is taking a 
leadership role with respect to one of each of the three projects. 

Local Districts and Schools. Involved in the physics film project are 
sixteen high schools, with eight showing the full 162 film course pre- 
pared by Encyclopedia Britannica, and nine serving as control schools. 
Four junior high schools and the district office personnel serving these 
junior high schools are involved in the core project, which is attempting 
to show how staff utilization is better achieved in the core type of 
organization with respect to certain factors than it is in the traditional 
type of curricular organization.’ Three junior high schools from three 
different districts are participating in the Junior High-School Criteria 
Validation Project. 

Secondary-School Principals’ Association. This organization is sponsor- 
ing the projects. Four of the officers of this association hold membership 
on the Central Research Committee. Progress reports are made to the 
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association as a whole (nearly all junior and senior high-school principals 
of the state) at each semi-annual Administrators’ Conference. The 
Evaluative Criteria now being used in the one project was developed 
through a committee of this organization over a two-year period. 

Society of Superintendents. Progress reports are made periodically to 
this body. They are in support of the projects. 

Utah Education Association. We have liaison with this organization 
through our executive secretary. The organization has cooperated fully 
in the use of its publications. An article appeared in the January 1958 
issue of the Utah Educational Review reporting on the three projects we 
are doing. 

Utah Research Council. This organization has undertaken the re- 
sponsibility of raising $6,500 rental money for the physics films. 

Other Societal Interests. In connection with the physics film project, 
representatives of major economic interests and newspaper agencies, as 
well as other organizations, have been invited to showings of the films. 
They have praised the project. The Honorable Governor of the state is 
reported to be in support of it. 

Newspapers. Favorable articles have appeared not only in the news 
sections but in the editorial sections as well. 

Looking to the future, we are proposing further studies growing out of 
the projects we are doing as well as new ones in addition. We have 
become more “staff utilization minded.” We are confident that the 
projects we have undertaken and those proposed for the future will 
help in solving some of the perplexing problems in secondary education. 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM C. FRENCH 
Building Utilization 


a unique contribution of the Syosset Plan centers upon the utiliza- 
tion of teaching staff within a building of different design. From the 
curricular point of view, the “different” feature of the Syosset High 
School is based on the four “school-within-a-school” units of ten class- 
rooms each, and the project areas in each of these units. The project 
areas are large central rooms serviced by a faculty workroom, a unit 
library, a counselor's office, and a dean's office. 

Given a building with special features designed to encourage curricular 
improvement, staff and administrative personnel are attempting to de- 
velop a program to fit the building. In the process, certain guiding 
principles are being developed: 

1. The major aim of all concerned is to find ways of developing better 
learning through the development of stronger methods of instruction. 


William C. French is Principal of the Syosset High School in Syosset, New York. 
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2. A second aim is to improve the quality of instruction by attempting to 
provide opportunities for teachers to make the best use of their individual 
talents through better utiliaztion of staff time and energy. 

3. Special attention has been given to the examination of classes of different 
sizes and the development of a variable pupil-teacher ratio when teacher 
abilities and relevancy to content make this desirable. 


In following these basic principles, the Syosset Plan has not attempted 
to find ways to get along with fewer qualified teachers, nor has there 
been an effort to increase class sizes on a permanent basis without regard 
for the quality of instruction and learning. Some aspects of the work 
in this school could be adapted, however, to situations where qualified 
teachers in special areas are simply not available. 


In the development of this program, some basic elements of operation 
have been consistently involved: (1) plant design; (2) flexible approach 
to scheduling; (3) variable class sizes; (4) an implied knowledge of staff 
abilities; (5) one half-time curriculum coordinator; (6) one full-time 
clerical person; and (7) teaching aids and materials. 


Throughout the many projects which have been carried out, two basic 
curricular developments have been involved. One is a study of the 
possibilities for instruction through a reorganization of the pupil-teacher 
ratio. The sample units attempted involve the development of different 
sized instructional groups according to the nature of the subject areas 
involved and the special talents of the teachers concerned. A key factor 
in this study relates to the use of the project area for the large group 
instructional technique where it is applicable. Inherent in this approach 
to instruction is an increase in the possibilities for integration of normal 
subject areas at the secondary level, but with the special advantage of 
enough flexibility in organization so that an artificial integration is not 
forced upon the teacher or pupil. An additional aspect of this type 
of organization, and one which is perhaps most significant in terms of 
future problems of secondary education, deals with the utilization of the 
talents of teachers. This approach can result in allowing more time for 
planning on the part of the teacher and still, with clerical aid, allow the 
teacher to handle what is considered a normal pupil load for a day or a 
week. 


The other area is the establishment and operation of a “team-teaching” 
program. This type of program at present involves two teachers of two 
subject areas working together to achieve greater integration of subject 
area, reorganization of pupil-teacgher ratio according to joint-class needs, 
in structional aims, and the special talents of the teachers; and develop- 
ment of a guided study period in the project area for those students 
involved under the supervision of the teachers of the program. Again 
clerical help proves valuable to the program. 


Although final conclusions cannot be based upon our experience to 
date, some temporary conclusions are indicated. 
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1. The variable sized classes provide special opportunities for better utiliza- 
tion of the talents of the teaching staff and make it possible for all teachers 
concerned to do a better job of planning. This practice appears to have 
increased the quality of instruction. 

2. The large group instructional class is a technique and like all techniques, 
it can be used too much. Small or regular sized class sessions are still a vital part 
of the instructional program and strengthen the large group sessions. 

$. Most teachers have talents which can be utilized to make them “master 
teachers” in certain areas if: 

a. they have an opportunity and the time to prepare adequately; 

b. they are given some leadership in developing teaching techniques and 

can work in an understanding atmosphere; 

c. they are provided with sufficient materials and mechanical teaching aids. 

They also can better use their time if clerical help is provided. 


It is the feeling of those concerned with the Syosset study that these 
plans touch upon some extremely basic concepts in the organization of 
the instructional program at the secondary level. At the same time, there 
is a need to move in such a way as to maintain a solid instructional 
program. Within this framework, it is our hope gradually to expand 
these basic concepts, involving more staff members and incorporating 
more subject and grade levels wherever it is applicable. 


Summary of the presentation made by CURTIS JOHNSON 


Science Laboratory Assistants 


\ - can we continually do to improve instruction while simul- 
taneously coping with increased enrollment and fewer facilities per pupil? 
In our high school we are carrying on an experiment from which we hope 
to find some answers to these questions. The school day at Ramsey is set 
up with seven periods of classes, each fifty-five minutes in length. This 
provides time for each student to have five or six classes and one or two 
activity periods. 

The activity period makes it possible for the student to have increased 
scheduled time in the science laboratory for experimentation and project 
work. Our laboratories are scheduled so that we can have a laboratory 
available between 11:30 and 1:30. In checking the interests and time of 
our students, we found some who desired the opportunity to work in the 
laboratories after school and on Saturday morning. Therefore, we have 
scheduled them on Tuesday and Thursday afternoon from 3:30 to 5:30 
and Saturday morning from 9:30 to 11:30. The big question for the 
administration and the teachers was, “Who could supervise these activity 
periods in the laboratories and the periods after school and Saturday 
morning?” 


Curtis Johnson is Principal of the Alexander Ramsey High School in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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With our experiment in science education made possible through the 
Commission on the Experimental Study of Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School under the direction of Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, we are able 
to employ laboratory assistants who supervise the activity period, the 
after school period, and the period on Saturday morning. Funds are 
provided by the Ford Foundation and the Commission was established 
by the Executive Committee of National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

The next question was, “What was to be done in the extra periods 
and who were to be laboratory assistants and what were to be their 
duties?” The students carry on experiments, develop projects, go on 
field trips, and have a program of lectures by physicians, surgeons, nurses, 
biologists, chemists, physicists, engineers, teachers, veterinarians, and 
others who can contribute to the program. 

At the present time we have four assistants. One is a college senior 
with majors in science and education. Two are graduate students in 
science and one is from industry, a chemist at Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. 


Desired Qualifications for Laboratory Assistant. It is desirable for the 
laboratory assistant to have access to scientific resource information, such 
as libraries, industrial laboratories, university speakers, etc.; and to have 
teaching experience and interest in scientific education and education 
training. The laboratory assistant should be personable and have ability 
to converse and deal with students. He should have the ability to super- 
vise laboratory experiments and set high standards of maintenance and 
care of equipment. 


Duties of a Laboratory Assistant. The laboratory assistant is in charge 
of the laboratory activities under the supervision of our science co- 
ordinator. He should teach students proper use and care of equipment, 
should encourage projects, and supervise their experiments. 


Problems. People who might be available as assistants usually have had 
little training in supervising secondary-school students. Many lack an 
understanding of care for equipment. There is also difficulty in pro- 
viding time for communication between teacher and assistant. 


Reimbursement for a Laboratory Assistant. We pay the laboratory 
assistants an average of four dollars an hour—considering traveling time, 
mileage, and the time they are actually in the laboratory. The response 
to this project is good and we believe that it is very helpful to many 
students. The extra time in the laboratory gives the exceptional student 
the opportunity to develop his potentialities. 
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Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM J. SCANLAN 


Teacher Recruitment 


; = magnitude and gravity of the teacher shortage is well known to 
professional and non-professional people alike. It may well be a serious 
problem that borders on a national crisis before we reach a solution. 
By 1969, the children already born will push secondary enrollments to 
more than seventy per cent above the 1954 level. 


Dr. Kenneth R. Doane and myself writing in The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals for January 1958 
discuss the problems of teacher recruitment in detail._ The NASSP 
through the Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of 
the Staff in the Secondary School has provided $90,000 toward the cost 
of the project. This money as you may know comes from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, established by the Ford Foundation. 


Thirty high-school graduates from the city of St. Paul, Minnesota were 
chosen as scholarship winners. These winners were selected because they 
fulfilled the following requirements: 


. Were interested in secondary-school teaching as a career 

. Were unable to attend college because of financial limitations 
Were able to succeed in college 

. Were willing to work as teacher-trainees with supervising teachers 

e. Were willing to earn college degrees over a five-year period. 


ao of 


The awards granted each year to each of the trainees for the five years 
are as follows: 


Private College State University 


First Year $700 $500 
Second Year 800 600 
Third Year 800 600 
Fourth Year 850 650 
Fifth Year 850 650 


The trainees are to do field work in the St. Paul secondary schools as 
follows: 


First Year - 2 hours per week 
Second Year -_ 5 hours per week 
Third Year - 10 hours per week 
Fourth Year ~ 15 hours per week 
Fifth Year ~ 15 hours per week 


William J. Scanlan is Consultant in the Teacher Education Program of the St. Paul 
Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


“Future Teachers Are Recruited and Plans make for a Teacher Trainee Group in the St. 
Paul, Minnesota Schools”, Vol. 42, No. 234, pp. 94-114. 
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During the present school year which is the first year of the program, 
the trainees have observed in the various junior high schools and senior 
high schools. Their first observations included visits to three new junior 
high school where they saw modern junior high schools in action. Their 
observations included tours of the building, visits to classrooms, attend- 
ance at club and activity meetings, discussions with principals, assistant 
principals, counselors, and teachers. They came to the schools in small 
groups under the supervision of their consultant and adviser. The 
number in the individual groups would be as small as one or as large as 
eight. 

During the fall months their observations included visits to individual 
classrooms in both junior and in senior high schools where one or, at the 
most, two trainees observed a teacher in the classroom. The consultant 
arranged for these observations and always directed the trainees to class- 
rooms where the trainee would observe in a rich learning environment. 
During January and February each trainee is to spend sixteen hours 
working with one teacher. These teachers, for the most part, are teachers 
who attended a summer workshop for two days in August 1957 in 
preparation for such an assignment. During this sixteen-hour assignment, 
the trainee will have an opportunity to observe his supervising teacher 
teach. We are all agreed that it is necessary for young trainees to observe 
superior teachers teach. 

In addition to observing good teaching, the trainee may be expected to 
coach an individual student or a small group of students under the class- 
room teacher's supervision. The trainee will learn much about how 
learning takes place by teaching an individual student or a small group 
of students. 

The trainee may be expected to assist his supervising teacher in getting 
materials ready for a lesson which has been planned for a future date. 
Too, he may be expected to prepare equipment in advance; for example, 
he may need to check certain science equipment to be sure it is available 
and ready for use at a specified time. 

The trainee may be expected to correct tests for which keys have been 
prepared. He may correct daily written work if the supervising teacher 
chooses to have him do it. 

Following the assignment of sixteen hours with one teacher, the trainee 
will complete an additional assignment of eighteen hours with a second 
supervising teacher before school closes the middle of June. Looking 
forward to the next school year, each trainee will have an assignment 
of approximately five hours each week in the classroom. Present plans 
call for the trainee to have these classroom experiences with four different 
supervising teachers; one each for four different report card periods of 
approximately ten weeks in length. 
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WoRrRKSHOP FOR SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


Forty St. Paul public school teachers attended a workshop for two days 
in August 1957. These forty teachers were enthusiastic and made many 
worth-while contributions in making plans for the teacher education 
program for the years ahead. 


CoLLEGE MARKs 

Have the college marks of these trainees suffered? Are the responsi- 
bilities of classroom observation and seminar interfering with normal 
college progress from an academic point of view? It is too early in the 
program to generalize. We have thirty trainees on the program: twenty- 
two in private colleges that use the semester system and eight in the state 
university that use the quarter system. Considering the eight at the 
university, only one student had less than a C average. The one student 
had two D's. The average for the eight students is 2.76. The semester 
marks for the twenty-two students are not available at the present time. 


A Loox AHEAD—THE Next Four YEARs 

We are looking forward to a workshop for the supervising teachers 
for the summer of 1958. We would like to invite forty to fifty teachers 
to a two- or three-day workshop in which the teachers could help plan 
in detail the work of the supervising teacher with the trainees for the 
next year. They would also help plan the work for the final three years 
of the project. Not only teacher education problems must be raised, 
studied, and decisions reached, but teacher utilization problems must be 
studied as well. What assignments should be given to the trainee in his 
second year of training? What assignments should be given to him in his 
third, fourth, and fifth years when he will be spending ten and fifteen 
hours each week in the classroom? 

Problems of evaluation and measurement must be met. Data must be 
carefully collected now. Hypotheses must be proposed and studied. 
Measurement must be provided. 





























Part II 
Finst General Session 
Saturday, February 15, 11:00 A. M. 


EGYPTIAN Room, Murat TEMPLE 


Presiding: R. B. Norman, Principal of the Amarillo Senior High School, 
Amarillo, Texas; President of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 

Platform Guests: Officers and members of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals; and Officers 
of the Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

Presentation of the Colors by Representatives of R.O.T.C. Units in the 
Indianapolis Public High Schools; Capt. Robert H. Hoisington, 
PMS&T, Director. 

Pledge of Allegiance: Led by Senior Officer of the R.O.T.C. 

Audience sang The Star-Spangled Banner led by Ralph W. Wright, 
Supervisor of Vocal Music, Indianapolis Public Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Invocation by The Rev. Robert E. Halls, Pastor of the Emerson Avenue 
Baptist Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Music by the Concert Band of Emmerich Manual Traning High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; William D. Kleyla, Director of Music; Edgar 
Stahl, Principal. 

Greetings by Edgar Stahl, Principal of Emmerich Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana; President of the Indiana Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; Chairman of the Indiana Convention 
Committee; and Herman L. Shibler, General Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Indianapolis Public School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Address: 
LET’S TAKE STOCK AND LOOK AHEAD 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK 


You stirring and most appropriately chosen convention theme 
conveys to all of us the sense of immediacy and urgency which the 
education community, and, indeed, citizens across the land feel about 
their schools today. Your own leadership is surely among the foremost 
of all those responding to the challenges and the responsibilities of today. 





Lawrence G. Derthick is U. S. Commissioner of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Indeed I know of no more able or effective spokesman on the American 
educational scene than Dr. Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of your 
Association. I first met him more than twenty years ago in a wonderful 
week of active partnership with the evaluative criteria, and ever since | 
have marveled at his keen and creative mind, his imagination and ability 
to get things done, all with a radiant spirit of good fellowship and 
cooperation. 

As you are well aware, the mounting interest and debates on education 
have not been neglected on Capitol Hill. During four days of last week, 
I found myself testifying before both House and Senate education com- 
mittees. Some of you here have recently been in Washington or in your 
state capitols for conferences. 

It is, of course, a healthy and traditionally American process to conduct 
such open forum discussions on the state of the Nation's schools. How- 
ever, it has been distressing for many of us to notice the frequently 
unjustified and vindictive attacks being made on the very system of 
universal education which has contributed so much to our country’s 
prosperity and freedom. Naturally, there are weaknesses and short- 
comings in our system and I do not minimize these. We must exert 
ourselves with tremendous effort to help set wrong things right. Note 
that I say to “help” correct these faults because, just as many others 
must share with us responsibility for the “wrongs” and the weaknesses, 
so we cannot overcome our problems without the help of these others 
including those who have such sharp criticism of us now. 

But there are great strengths and virtues in our schools, and our best 
institutions remain unsurpassed anywhere in the world. In this audience 
today are many principals whose schools are superior when compared 
with those in Russia—or France, or England, or any other countries. And 
I mean that these best American schools would excel in physical plant, in 
the extent and quality of subjects taught, and in the superior teachers 
on their staffs. 

Unfortunately, not all of our 30,000 high schools measure up to the 
level of these best schools, and in essence that is our problem today and 
in the days immediately ahead: to bring many more schools up to the 
top category, and to spread much more widely the practices of these 
recognized leaders. But I repeat that to do this will require a kind 
and quality of understanding and support by citizens that has been 
lacking in all too many places. 

As we who teach seek to draw from our best schools their best, let 
our citizens and patrons likewise draw from the examples in these best- 
supported schools the kind of sympathy, understanding, and financial 
strength that these best schools receive from their people for their 
children. 

My remarks today, as the title indicates, will have a dual purpose: 
first, to take stock of our current educational situation, with particular 
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emphasis on the role and contributions of the American high school; and 
second, to look ahead at the promise and problems of the years im- 
mediately ahead. 


A Brier History OF THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Let me reflect for a moment on the comparatively brief and un- 
paralleled history of the American high school. You will agree, I believe, 
as we glance back at the development of our high schools, that they have 
been—and continue to be—one of the main forces shaping the American 
dream. 

It was just 137 years ago on a May morning in 1821 when some 
hundred children trooped into a new kind of school—the English High 
School in Boston. They had no idea that they were starting one of the 
most significant educational experiments in history and setting in motion 
forces which have helped to bring this country to the position of leader- 
ship it now holds in world affairs. 

When those Boston youngsters met their first principal, Mr. George 
Barrell Emerson, the entire school and college population of the country 
was about 3 million. Today more than 43 million are enrolled. 

Today one out of every four of our entire population is in school on 
college. About 814 million students are enrolled in grades nine through 
twelve in high schools scattered across the Nation—schools which vary 
from one-room establishments in remote rural areas to the most complete 
modern high schools in urban centers and the mushrooming suburban 
developments. 

The development of the high-school system in this country is a truly 
amazing achievement. During the nineteenth century, 30 million immi- 
grants with their varied languages and cultural backgrounds came to 
these shores. Despite language differences, fantastic growth in popula- 
tion, and a lack of national unity that led to the tragedy of the Civil 
War; despite the shattering effects of a great depression and two world 
wars, we have succeeded in giving our millions of citizens the ability 
to communicate with one another in a common tongue which has led 
to a high degree of national unity and understanding. 

Foreign visitors frequently see us with a sharper focus than we see 
ourselves. A British student of the American scene, Denis W. Brogan, 
in his book The American Character makes the point that our schools are 
doing far more than instructing students; they are letting them instruct 
each other in how to live in America. 

He also notes that our national student body is made up of many 
children of immigrants to whom English is still largely a foreign tongue, 
of children of migrants, and of children of rural-bred parents forced to 
adjust themselves to a new urban environment. They are succeeding in 
learning a common language, common habits, common tolerances, and 
a common faith in the ideals of democracy. 
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The development of this general level of literacy of the masses is in 
sharp contrast to conditions in many other countries where the educa- 
tional system has produced an educated elite group which has very 
little opportunity for communication with the uneducated masses. We 
have become more aware of this contrast in the past few years through 
our contacts with other countries in the educational exchange programs. 
We have seen at firsthand selective educational systems which produce a 
sort of “intellectual aristocracy.” In these countries the well-educated 
minority hold jealously to their superiority over the less-educated 
majority. This results inevitably in restriction of job opportunity and 
loss of creative energy. 

A teacher recently arrived here on an exchange program from one of 
the European countries told some of my colleagues in the Office of Edu- 
cation that she had taken forty examinations over the past five years 
in order to win her professional status. To obtain the post she now 
holds, she had to compete against a thousand other applicants. 

Here in the United States where there is no monopoly on education, 
we have abundant job opportunities for the educated. The reason for 
this, of course, is that, in our system which provides educational oppor- 
tunity for all, moving all of our people onwards and upwards, trained 
manpower creates the demand for more trained manpower. 

Students and teachers from other lands come here in ever increasing 
numbers to study our way of life. Quite properly they equate our 
prosperity with our effort to provide education for all of the children 
of all of the people. They marvel at the magnitude of the task we faced 
in the development of a new country and a new pattern of education 
at one and the same time. They marvel still more when they consider the 
vast geographical distances that confronted us, and the varied cultural 
origins that have contributed to the rich mosaic of our American life. 

These students from other lands see the wisdom as well as the 
nobility of the American dream. They are spreading over the entire 
world our concept of the importance of every individual, and his right 
to develop his potential through education. They recognize this educa- 
tional concept as the driving force which has led to our outstanding 
achievements in science, agriculture, and industry. 

And the Russians, as we well know, have not been slow to recognize 
the great potential of education. They recognized this not ten or twenty 
years ago, but even while the fires of the 1917 Revolution were still 
smouldering. We should not forget in our reaction to the more recent 
and dramatic achievements of the Soviet Union in the field of education 
that they have been building for a generation or more and have made 
extensive sacrifices to improve their school system and to increase 
literacy. 

Fifteen years ago in his book One World, Wendell Wilkie carefully 
noted the progress being made in Russian education and called it one 
of the basic strengths of the U.S.S.R. in its drive to become a world 
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power. Their emphasis has, of course, been for quite different purposes 
than ours. Russian children are educated always with a goal in mind— 
to serve the State and the Soviet philosophy—and the individual is lost 
in this philosophy. 

I mention this Russian preoccupation with a strong system of educa- 
tion because we should never forget their willingness to concentrate a 
considerable portion of their financial and material resources toward this 
goal—they spend perhaps twice as large a percentage of their national 
income on education as we do in this country, and it is reported that 
in some States of the Soviet Union, more than half the State budget 
goes to the schools. 

Thus, while we have in the past been inclined to compare our 
progress with our own past achievements and to feel satisfaction, we must 
now remain alert to a series of external challenges to the United States 
and to our system of free education for all. The Russians have, in effect, 
said, “We will match whatever you do and go you one better.” And 
what is more, they are proving their ability to back up the challenge. 

The international contest between ourselves and the Russians has 
many millions of interested spectators—some 800 million in the neutral 
countries, in the developing nations of Africa, Asia, and the Mid-East, 
who take careful note of each move we or the Russians make, whether 
it be in education or rockets. 

In this perspective, it is clear that the pace of education in the days 
ahead will in part be governed by forces outside the control of the 
education profession, and in these are all accelerating forces. There 
is a constant acceleration of scientific knowledge and development, and 
a similar acceleration of our competitive world position. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Young people today face a new era of enormous promise and enormous 
challenge. Industry, government, and the professions are clamoring for 
an ever increasing level of literacy and technical skill. According to the 
U. S. Department of Labor, most of the routine jobs for American youth 
now require four years of high school. They estimate that the need for 
professional and technical personnel in our society will increase by almost 
forty per cent by 1965, while the need for unskilled labor will drop. 

Students today look to the high school to prepare them for life in an 
increasingly complex society here at home, and for the probability that 
they will live and work in many other parts of a shrinking world. Even if 
they do not join the three millign Americans who travel, live, and work 
abroad each year, the young graduates must be ready to play an intelli- 
gent part as citizens and voters in shaping national and international 
policy in these critical times. Certainly, these young people must become 
cultural missionaries of this ideal we call democracy, and as I have 
indicated, they have a tough time ahead of them as they enter the 
competition of ideologies against Communism. 
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The going is not made easier for them by the very nature of our way 
of life today. The seeds of democracy, we must remember, were not 
scattered easily by our forefathers on ground ready to receive them. 
They had to be planted the hard way, by men and women brave enough 
to adventure an ocean, and determined enough to track and clear a 
wilderness; to fight and die; to work as well as dream to bring their 
precious ideal to full flowering. 

This upcoming generation can expect to enjoy less physical work and 
more luxury in their everyday lives than any before them. And without 
some of the catalysts that helped to spur earlier generations of Americans 
—the hard labor, the long hours, the struggle to acquire the niceties of 
living in the days before one could buy everything from one’s home to 
a new car every year “on time.” 

We depended in the past on three institutions to nurture the values 
that make for the best in healthy individualism—the home, the church, 
and the school. And these forces were strengthened for the most part by 
life in a community where folks knew most of the other folks, and had 
a feeling of “belonging.” 

How different it is for the youngsters of today! With both parents 
often working, there is very little home life in the old-time sense for 
many of them. Their community is a city, or one of the towns burgeoning 
around the cities. And in addition to the three traditional forces of 
influence, there is now a fourth—the force of mass media. 

Through radio, television, films, newspapers, and magazines, children 
are absorbing more and more of their education outside the classroom. 
Mass media literally deluge them with new ideas and emotions. They 
may not mature physically or emotionally at an earlier age than their 
parents did, but they assume elements of adult sophistication much 
earlier. 

Overnight a popular entertainer on television can start them rocking 
and rolling from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Or a producer can stage a 
show which sends them to the library for books on Davy Crockett and to 
the drug store for coonskin caps. Because of mass media, young people 
travel around the world, visit with Columbus and Macbeth, and voyage 
by space ship to the moon itself. Their vocabularies seem to be more 
extensive than ever; their knowledge of life and the ways of life in its 
best and worst forms is confusing and sometimes quite perturbing. 

With so much competition for youthful enthusiasm, it is small wonder 
that teachers find it difficult to motivate youngsters for hard work in 
school for long-term goals. The future has always seemed a never-never 
land to boys and girls, but they can’t live for today and neglect the 
future. They need to set long-range goals. In fact, our national survival 
in this century may well depend upon how successfully we, as educators, 
help them to plan for their future and realize their progress toward it. 

America’s answer to the educational problems facing us today will be 
a traditional one. It will, of necessity, involve each individual teacher, 
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principal, and superintendent responsible for the development of every 
student to the maximum of his potential. It will involve boards of edu- 
cation, chambers of commerce, and individual citizens, too. Because, as 
President Eisenhower recently said in his education message to the 
Congress, “Education best fulfills its high purpose when responsibility 
for education is kept close to the people it serves—when it is rooted in 
the home, nurtured in the community, and sustained by a rich variety of 
public, private, and individual resources.” 

Today, however, because of the national security interest in the quality 
and scope of our educational system in the years immedately ahead, the 
Federal government must undertake an emergency role in helping states 
and local school districts meet the domestic and international challenges 
facing the whole Nation. 

The Office of Education and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare have worked carefully over a period of several months to 
draw up recommendations for a legislative program which the President 
presented to the Congress January 27. Several members of this audience 
provided valuable advice as consultants in the development of our 
program, as did a number of other leaders representing all levels and 
fields of education. 

In the interest of time, I will give you only the highlights of the 
program. Much of it has been in the newspapers and on television. 
Mainly, I would like to convey the nature and intention of the pro- 
posals, and to close my remarks by touching on the philosophy which led 
to their development. 


A PROGRAM OF FEDERAL AID 


In conjunction with a broad expansion of the program of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Administration is proposing that the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Office of Educa- 
tion administer a new four-year program involving Federal expenditures 
of about $1 billion. There are five major features in our bill, and here 
are thumbnail sketches of the proposals in each important area. 

1. Reducing the waste of talent. We all know that high-quality pro- 
fessional personnel in science, engineering, teaching, languages, and 
other critical fields are essential to our national security in these times. 
We also know that we lose forty per cent of our young people through 
dropouts before high-school graduation, and another estimated 200,000 of 
the most able youth who terminate their education upon leaving high 
school. Much of this loss could be avoided by early identification of 
the aptitudes of these boys and girls, and by encouraging them to the 
fullest development of their potential. Hence, we propose matching 
grants to states to encourage improved state and local testing programs 
to identify the potential abilities of students no later than the ninth 
grade and to help assure a continuity of records and measurements. Addi- 
tional matching funds would aid states in strengthening local counseling 
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and guidance services so that many more of our able youth would be 
encouraged to stay in high school and to prepare for higher education. 
Indications are that we need over twice as many trained counselors as 
we have today. 

As a logical sequence to improved guidance and testing, we also pro- 
pose a new program of Federal scholarships for able high-school graduates 
who lack adequate financial means to go on to college. The number of 
scholarships available would be about 10,000 the first year and would 
reach a total of 40,000 in the fourth year. Average amounts per 
scholarship have been roughly estimated at $750, with a maximum of 
$1,000. Scholarships would be allotted among the states according to 
the relative number of high-school graduates in each state, and would 
be awarded by state scholarship commissions on the basis of ability and 
need. Reasonable preference will be given to students with good 
preparation or high aptitude in science or mathematics, though this 
does not mean that their future studies would in any way be restricted 
to these areas. 


2. Strengthening the teaching of mathematics and science. There have 
been some fears expressed that certain areas in our proposals over- 
emphasize mathematics and science at the expense of other essential 
subjects. I want to stress that the key people with whom I have talked 
(there was widespread unanimity in these discussions) have been insistent 
that a balance must be maintained—that the good teacher of English is 
just as important as the good teacher of mathematics, or the good fourth- 
grade teacher is just as important as the good twelfth-grade teacher. 
Our concern, however, is that these subjects have gotten out of balance, 
and that special measures must be taken to restore balance once again. 

We have, of course, a serious shortage of teachers in all fields, but the 
shortages in mathematics and science are much more severe. In as 
favored a state as California, nearly one third of those teaching mathe- 
matics are teaching outside the field of their special preparation and have 
had neither a major nor a minor in mathematics. Whereas eighty per 
cent of those trained for elementary teaching are actually entering the 
profession, only sixty per cent of those trained in science are actually 
becoming teachers. Industry is hotly competing for these people, and 
the large salary differential plays an important role when job choices are 
being made. 

And so I emphasize that as we elevate total programs of education it 
does seem that we must take special measures to bring mathematics and 
science up to the levels of other essential fields. In testimony before a 
Congressional committee as long as a year and a half ago, Dr. James R. 
Killian himself expressed concern because we were becoming a nation 
of mathematical illiterates in an age when mathematics is an essential 
ingredient for our very existence. The evidence since that testimony 
only accentuates the merits of this reasoning. At the same time I can 
tell you for your reassurance that, in three recent visits with Dr. Killian, 
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I have found him to be one of the staunchest contenders for a balanced 
program in education. I know he would be among the first to urge that 
state and local boards and school administrators see to it that the balance 
is maintained. 

Difficult problems face schools in the area of science equipment, 
laboratories, and teaching materials. Again, what our proposals in this 
area seek to do is restore balance to an uneven situation, and to provide 
aid and stimulus in fields which are essential to an understanding of 
our complex technological society. 

The proposals would authorize $100 million the first year for matching 
grants to states to assist local educational agencies to expand and 
improve science and mathematics instruction in public secondary schools. 
Depending on the state’s determination as expressed in state plans, the 
money could be used to employ additional qualified teachers in these 
fields; to increase the salaries of science and mathematics teachers or make 
their pay more competitive; to obtain laboratory and related science 
equipment; to expand or otherwise improve teaching of science and 
mathematics. Another $10 million would be provided to help state 
departments of education to improve their supervisory and leadership 
roles in strengthening these subjects. 


We have frankly faced with many advisers the question of salary 
differentials favoring science and mathematics teachers, and the possible 
adverse effects on morale. Personally, | would shrink from making salary 
distinctions among good teachers of any grade or subject. Each good 
teacher is of paramount importance. 

But the national interest and security are at stake today. We must take 
special measures to correct a condition of definite imbalance. Should 
states and local districts include in their plans some supplementation of 
salaries, my hope is that simultaneously they would exert themselves 
vigorously to make appropriate adjustments in the salaries of others. 
Indeed, if precedent is a guide, this would almost certainly happen, as it 
did once before in the case of vocational teachers. 

Were I a local school superintendent and my state chose to use match- 
ing Federal funds to supplement salaries of qualified mathematics and 
science teachers as part of the over-all strengthening program, I would 
campaign strongly to bring salaries of all other teachers up correspond- 
ingly. 

Actually, should the proposals be enacted into law, it is my belief that 
in the very first year a number of communities would act to equalize 
salaries across the board if matching funds were used to aid mathematics 
and science teachers. Confidently, we can look to the local and state 
agencies to maintain balance once it is restored. 

3. Expansion and improvement of foreign language instruction. An- 
other section of our legislation proposes comparatively modest but, we 
believe, significant aid in the area of expanding and improving foreign 
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language teaching and study in this country. The United States has 
with good reason been called the most backward major nation in the 
world when it comes to speaking to the people of other nations in their 
own tongues. 

Russian youths study a wide variety of foreign languages for six out 
of their ten school years. Only about fifteen per cent of all our high- 
school students study a foreign language at all, and most concentrate on 
French, Spanish, or German. Only a handful of high schools in this 
country even offer Russian, while an estimated ten million Russians are 
studying English. 

To assist in improving the study of foreign languages, to stimulate 
studies of curricular revision, and to aid in the further development and 
extension of modern laboratory techniques and methods of language in- 
struction, the Administration proposes that about $1.3 million be set 
aside the first year to help colleges and universities establish or expand 
programs in these areas. Another provision would aid in establishing 
special training and service centers with more emphasis on rare foreign 
languages, especially those of emerging African and Asian nations. 


4. Graduate Fellowships. The President's Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School and other recent studies have shown us that 
the number of college teachers must be doubled within ten years. Here 
is one of the primary sources of seed corn so essential to our entire 
educational system, and in this day of widespread teacher shortages at 
all levels, the immediate demands for college faculty take on a new 
urgency. Hence, we are recommending aid to graduate schools to en- 
courage them to increase their output, and to encourage our most 
brilliant young people to continue their studies for a higher degree and 
become college teachers. 

Matching grants up to $125,000 a year to colleges and universities 
would help employ faculty, increase salaries when needed, or purchase 
necessary equipment or materials. 


In addition, Federal funds of $7.8 million the first year are authorized 
to provide approximately 1,000 three-year graduate fellowships. This 
number would rise to 1,500 for three subsequent years of a four-year 
program. The recipients would be determined by colleges and universi- 
ties. 

5. Improvement in gathering educational statistics. One of our sharp 
handicaps in this country today is the lack of adequate educational data 
—the facts and the information we need about our schools in order to do 
intelligent planning. This brings us to the fifth feature of our bill which 
is designed to strengthen state departments of education in their function 
of gathering on a national basis educational data from 25,000 high 
schools, 50,000 school districts, and 1,800 colleges and universities. 

To show the complete national picture, the Office of Education needs 
the reports from all states. If it does not receive a report for a two-year 
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period after it is requested, the published reports are liable to be nearly 
three years old. This obviously impairs the usefulness of the information. 

A recent Advisory Committee composed of national authorities spot- 
lighted our dependence upon intermediary systems of data collection, and 
emphasized that major improvements must continue to be sought in the 
statistical work of those in charge of compiling the data required. 

The state departments of education make valiant efforts, but they 
need and should have more resources with which to make this contribu- 
tion to the Nation. In matching grants one million dollars is proposed 
in the first year to assist the states in making the necessary expansion and 
improvement in statistical services. 

These, in essence, are the proposals now under consideration by your 
Representatives and Senators in the United States Congress. Many who 
have helped develop the proposals are convinced that they can have a 
direct and beneficial effect on the Nation's schools. We believe that the 
related sequence of testing, guidance, scholarships, and fellowships pro- 
vides a formula which could make a substantial contribution to the 
continuing effort to conserve and develop our country’s precious human 
resources. 

Our Nation stands at a day in history when it must concern itself with 
the basic problems of survival. Great though our resources and produc- 
tive capacity may be, we number only about one fifteenth of the world’s 
population. Our future lies in our capacity to marshall these human 
resources and to provide each individual with training of a nature and a 
quality that will enable him to attain his maximum potential. In our 
Nation we have always magnified the individual and certainly in these 
times we cannot afford to neglect or overlook a single boy or girl in any 
nook or corner of the Nation. 
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Second General Session 


Saturday, February 15, 2:30 P. M. 


Junior High School Section 
‘THEATRE, MuRAT TEMPLE 


Theme: THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AS A DISTINCTIVE 
INSTITUTION 


Presiding: George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant, State De- 
partment of Education, Topeka, Kansas; Immediate Past President of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Addresses: 


THE COMMUNITY MEETS JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL NEEDS 
THROUGH ADMINISTRATION AND PERSONNEL 


Forrest E. Lone 


, hearing over the air and reading in the press, the many sug- 
gestions for the cure of the ailments of modern education, I have the 
disturbed feeling that the assignment I have been given for this after- 
noon will indeed be a very tame affair for you. Judging by the prevailing 
pattern, I should be able to tell you exactly what is wrong with the 
personnel and administration of the junior high schools of the country, 
but also I should have in mind a simple and specific cure that is con- 
vincing. I assure you that I am unable to meet such a challenge on either 
count. As all of us know, this is the open season for criticisms of the 
schools and almost anyone wishes to sound off can find someone who 
will listen. I wonder why this is so. 


In recent months I have had occasion to give some special attention to 
the way doctors go about their professional writings and meetings. For 
the sake of a comparison with the field of education, go with me this 
afternoon, in your imagination, to a meeting of the Tri-County Medical 
Society. Dr. Blank gets up to speak. On second thought we can make a 
better point if we call him Dr. Bald. The topic under consideration is 
baldness. Dr. Bald tells us that he knows the cure for baldness. “If you 
will eat spinach for breakfast five days a week for a full year,” opines 
Dr. Bald, “hair will begin to grow on your bald head.” 


If Dr. Bald were to be so rash as to make any such claim, without 
having tested it out, someone surely would ask him: (1) “Have you tried 
this on yourself, and if so, with what results?” (2) “Has anyone else tried 
this or anything like it and if so, with what results?” In a word, Dr. 


Forrest E. Long is Professor of Education at New York University, New York, New 
York. 
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Bald would not be allowed to get away with his senseless recommenda- 
tion. In education, we scarcely ever ask how the idea is working, or has 
worked, in practice. 

To those of our associates who want all of us to “think big,” the slow 
and sometimes discouraging process of testing ideas in practice is 
entirely unrewarding. It is just this testing process that I have been asked 
to talk with you about this afternoon. 

We do want and we expect better financial support for education; 
however, I have not noticed many fiscal agents of government rushing 
forward with actual cash, and this goes for the President down to the 
country-school-district director. But even if and when we get this 
financial support, the new school will not spring into being overnight. 
We can no more legislate effective education than we can legislate a 
missile into outer space. 

Incidentally, we have dismissed as completely senseless, many of the 
suggestions that have been made. For example, we do not believe that 
one half of the junior-high-school principals should be replaced. We do 
not accept the proposition that most teachers are overpaid and that we 
can reduce many salaries in order to pay merit raises to the more 
deserving teachers. We question the idea that we can extend the 
teaching service over twice as many pupils if we make use of available 
electronic gadgets. We just don't believe we can ever make atomic 
scientists out of the lower half of the intellectual scale, but neither do 
we believe that these slower learners should be abandoned by our 
public schools. We do not believe that the junior high-school idea 
should be liquidated. 

I don’t want to leave the impression that we have done a commendable 
job of research in education and that I can quote results of reliable 
studies to answer even the major questions concerning good school 
administration. In fact, we haven't even begun to do the research that is 
the day-to-day practice in business and industry. However, rather 
significant beginnings are being made in the attempt to improve some 
of the basic concepts of school administration, including junior high- 
school administration. 


THE PRINCIPAL 


It is not difficult to demonstrate that the public is getting one of its 
best bargains for the money it spends for junior high-school administra- 
tion. It is not so easily demonstrated, but it seems reasonable to assume, 
that we could attract and hold miore competent administrative personnel 
if the salary scale were more attractive. One very evident reason that the 
scale has not gone up with the inflationary trend of our economy is the 
fact that we have never had any very satisfactory measures of administra- 
tive efficiency. While you and I may know that there is a great shortage 
of competent administrators, there is no shortage of applicants for each 
administrative vacancy. 
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One of our graduate students is working on a scale designed to aid 
boards of education when they vote the salary scale for principals. If 
we equate the work of administrators in business and industry with the 
work done by school administrators, taking into consideration the neces- 
sary qualifications for each type of service, we quickly see how relatively 
low the scale is for the school official. 

The problem of salaries for principals is not greatly different from 
the problem of salaries-for teachers. If we advocate merit raises for 
principals, we are asked to justify a method of demonstrating merit. If 
we seek across-the-board increases, we are asked to indicate whether the 
average or below average principal is worth more than he is getting. 


DUTIES 


We know enough about the administrative duties of the junior high- 
school principal to conclude that he is likely to spend a large portion of 
his time, sometimes by necessity but sometimes by preference, dealing 
with matters than can scarcely be considered educational. Some princi- 
pals spend so much time on trivia that they may even get a reputation for 
having well-organized and well-managed schools. For example, if a 
principal busies himself with his reports to the superintendent of schools, 
always getting them in on time and if he successfully sits on the lid so 
that all potential explosions are smothered, he just may be judged the 
best administrator of the lot, even though he gives little or no attention 
to strictly educational matters and leadership. Such situations point up 
the need for much better measures of administrative talent and accom- 
plishment. 

I heard recently of a caustic observer of the school and college ad- 
ministrative scene—his name is Lee. Mr. Lee states his position about as 
follows: “In school administration, inefficiency is bound to rise to the 
top.” At first glance, this is merely a flippant and cynical quip, but just 
so long as we lack adequate indicators of administrative merit, there will 
be occasions where gross inefficiency is rewarded. For example, the 
principal who is largely oriented toward the superintendent's office, the 
one who plays politics in his district at the neglect of his educational 
duties—he is the one who may be promoted. Here is an exact quotation 
by a teacher who served with just such a principal: “In two years of 
teaching in that school, I can honestly state that the principal appeared 
only once in my room and then in order to request that I fix his office 
T.V. before the World's Series game. I fixed it by merely putting the 
plug in the socket.” 


THE ADMINISTRATOR IN BUSINESS 


There are some reasons why salaries in business and industry haye 
tended to keep pace with the economic trends while school salaries have 
tended to lag. In the commercial world, there is a type of continuous 
evaluation of efficiency. If an administrator cannot produce profits, the 
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profit and loss statement exposes him. It is surprising that this very urge 
for profits is bringing about certain changes in the administrative func- 
tion in business that may have an effect upon school administration. 
Let me give just one of many possible examples. 

On December 19th, when the New York Times carried the announce- 
ment of the election of the new president of Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, a company spokesman said: “The title (chief executive 
officer) means different things in different companies. We, along with 
many other companies, are not using it. The broad policies which are 
generally considered to be the function of the chief executive officer are 
now the responsibility of the policy and finance committee.” 

Some school administrators are unwilling to admit that such a develop 
ment is taking place in business. However, since the evolution of school 
administration paralleled the development of administrative practices 
in American business, it may happen that some of these recent develop- 
ments in business and industry will again be felt in education. Indeed, 
it may be that we are feeling the effects of this movement at the present 
time. 

We have uncovered great disagreement concerning the proper function 
of administrative personnel in the junior high school. The New York 
State Council on Administrative Leadership decided to devote its first 
state-wide study to the problems of staffing the junior high school. Some 
of the questions we discussed had to do with the changing leadership 
responsibilities of principals, assistant principals, and other administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel. As indicated above, these are the same 
sorts of questions that are being debated in business and industry. 


THE PRINCIPAL'S ROLE 


One does not have to search far to discover evidences that the 
principal's role is coming under considerable scrutiny. A generation ago, 
whatever strictly educational leadership there was in the schools was 
exercised almost entirely by the principal. Today we are likely to find 
curriculum consultants, curriculum coordinators, and even curriculum 
directors, and they do not always serve in harmony with the principal. 

Admittedly, we claim that the principal is the responsible head of his 
school. In many cases, possibly most cases, he is. When superintendents 
come to us in their search for curriculum specialists, we can appreciate 
and understand the situation when they tell us that the principals need 
help. It is a little disturbing when they tell us that the principals are not 
qualified to provide this educational leadership. 

Fortunately many schools, probably most schools, have worked out a 
very satisfactory relationship among the administrative and supervisory 
personnel of the staff, but this happy situation is not universal. Inci- 
dentally, when these attempts have been made to short-circuit the 
principal, they have not been entirely successful. 
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One investigation after another has made it crystal clear that whether 
the junior high-school principal is the effective leader of his school, in 
all the complex ramifications of its activities, or just the glorified office 
boy looking after the routine of the office—regardless of his educational 
stature, he is likely to be the dominant force in the school. He can and 
does make or break the institution. 


RETROGRESSION 


An example of our studies of schools on the down grade is a case study 
of a school where just a few years ago the principal was looked upon as 
a vigorous and competent leader of a good junior high school. His 
school was visited often by professional guests who were looking for 
ideas to carry back to their own schools and communities. Almost with- 
out knowing that anything was happening, the principal developed the 
complex that “Papa knows best.” Whatever came up, Papa decided. He 
had all the answers, and, so long as his answers were accepted, everything 
moved smoothly. It became increasingly clear to all that any inde- 
pendence of thought on the part of the staff was not to be tolerated. Some 
of the more independent teachers gravitated away from the school. The 
staff members remaining, gradually concluded that it wasn't worth the 
effort to have independent ideas. One of the many serious features 
of this development is that so many of the teachers who were selected by 
him and who joined the staff, and remained, actually believed that 
Papa did know best. Again, we see a staff that has been shaped largely 
in the principal’s own image. When we find such a principal, with 
lowered vision, he can pull down the effectiveness of the staff in many 
ways. For example, his ratings will be discouraging to the able teachers. 
“Accurate prediction of a given principal's rating of a given teacher's 
effectiveness will depend as much upon knowledge of the former's frame 
of reference as upon knowledge of the latter’s behavior.” 


In the case just mentioned, Papa seemed not to realize that anything 
had happened to him. He would state that he believes in and practices 
democratic administration. He would point out that he has full support 
from his staff, which is true. He had effectively liquidated his opposition. 
(It is interesting that principals sometimes want more details of just how 
that opposition was liquidated). 


SCHOOLS ON THE MARCH 


The other side of this picture is much more encouraging. When we 
observe a principal who is building up a school that has fallen on evil 
days, we are amazed at the influence that he can have. To observe him 
at work is like watching a talented orchestra conductor. Such a principal 
seems to work incessantly to get each segment of the school to make its 


1G. G. Stern, M. I. Stein, and B. S. Bloom, Methods in Personality Assessment. Quoted by 
E. G. Guba and C. E. Bidwell Administrative Relationships, Midwest Administration Center, 
The University of Chicago, p. 65. 
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contribution to the success of the whole. He helps each member of the 
ensemble to play his part. He even provides occasions when some of his 
staff can play what amounts to solo parts. 


‘THE PRINCIPAL AT WorRK 

It isn’t always easy to identify the complexities of the junior high- 
school principal's work. We sent out forty-eight teacher investigators to 
observe just how selected principals go about their jobs. We wanted 
specifics, not generalizations, on how principals tackled certain problems. 
I think you will not be surprised at two of our conclusions: 

1. It was easy for these teacher-investigators to. pick up cases where 
the principals’ actions backfired. If a principal were brought up on 
charges, if he misappropriated some funds, or if a delegation appeared 
before the board of education in protest over something that he had done 
—in such cases the principal was quickly condemned for what he had 
done and the way he had acted. 

2. On the other hand, if the principal handled problems with 
exceptional skill, our investigators were inclined not even to recognize 
that he was managing the situation. Their usual conclusion was that the 
principal just did what anyone in such a situation would do. Indeed 
they thought that he could have done nothing else. Good administration 
often does not show. 

We found this unawareness of competence to be characteristic of 
community opinion also. It is not unusual to see community leaders 
become aware, suddenly, of the fact that their principal has led the 
improvement campaign almost without their knowing what he was doing. 
In retrospect, one community leader commented appreciatively about the 
principal: “He surely sold us a bill of goods, didn’t he?” 

This is not the place to elaborate the point, however, I am convinced 
that we are developing the techniques for doing better by the principal 
than what is implied by this “Nothing if he does, but hell if he doesn’t” 
theory. Certainly the principal of the future will be more highly re- 
garded than he is at present. 


EXPEDIENCY 

One of our controversial cases—this one prepared by Foster Hoff— 
involves an analysis of the place expediency should play in certain 
phases of junior high-school administration. Among other items, this 
case tells of a new seventh-grade pupil coming into the school. The boy 
and his parents were trouble makers, by known reputation. In the 
normal run of events, this disagreeable boy would find himself in the 
class of a weak and aggravating teacher. The question: Should the boy 
have special handling and be placed not with the weak teacher but 
rather in a section taught by a strong forceful teacher? Regardless of 
his immediate placement, if trouble arises, and it did, should the prin- 
cipal transfer the boy to still another section and calm the troubled 
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waters or should he stand pat? If he does transfer the boy, should he 
then be equally willing to transfer a boy whose parents are mild and 
cooperative? If so, what happens to the depleted section? Actually, in 
this particular case, the board of education reversed the decision that 
the principal made. 

STANDARDS 

The many analyses that are being made of the work of the principal 
are giving us better insight into how leadership should be evaluated. It 
is safe to say, at this time, that four of our long-recognized characteristics 
of good administration continue to loom large: 

1. The first is that effective principals seem not to strive for content- 
ment on the part of the staff. Quite the reverse is true: they strive 
for a wholesome discontent. Here is an example. 

The faculty, under most competent leadership, had spent a great 
amount of time on the problem of reporting pupil progress. They had 
collected samples of report cards from far and near. They had worked 
out a plan for parent-teacher consultation. They used the telephone in 
their attempts to reach parents. But with it all, they realized that they 
still didn’t communicate fully with the parents. In spite of all their 
efforts and obvious successes, they just knew enough about the subject 
to realize that much still remains to be done. They rated themselves low 
in “reporting pupil progress.” Other, much more contented faculties, 
were almost no attention had been given to reporting, actually rated 
themselves high on their procedures. 

2. In these schools on the march, there is the belief on the part of 
pupils, teachers, and patrons that the principal is interested, primarily, 
in the educational service of the school. In these schools, the principal 
has made a name for himself as the principal teacher as well as the 
principal administrator. 

3. The third characteristic is involvement. Whether or not we think 
that PTAers get into our hair, the fact is that schools rated high in other 
respects are likely to be rated high in patron, pupil, and teacher involve- 
ment in the affairs of the schools, all of this under competent professional 
leadership. 

4. The junior high school on the march seems to have planned a better 
than average working arrangement with the schools below and the school 
or schools above, the schools from which their pupils come and the school 
or schools to which their graduates move. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. We still have much to learn before we can state reliable standards for 
judging administrative efficiency. The difficulties are compounded because most 
everyone believes that he can recognize effective administration when he sees 
it in operation. 

2. Research studies are giving us additional insight into methods for 
evaluating administrative competence. 
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3. The term, chief executive officer, has a variety of meanings in business. 
We may be feeling the effects of this changing attitude as boards of education 
vote on the assignment of duties in the schools. 

4. Even though the superintendent of schools or the board of education 
may, in certain situations, wish to short-circuit the principal, he remains the 
dominant force in the school. He is likely to preside over a school that reflects 
his personal educational philosophy. 


I hope you are convinced, as I am, that we want the schools staffed 
with teachers who are relatively free agents—enthusiastic, experimental in 
their approach to problems, and willing to look at new and unusual 
ideas. Only the principal can make this possible. Teaching and 
administrative salaries will improve, but, even if we can never pay 
adequate school salaries, we can make teaching and administration most 
happy and rewarding work. 

Since most of you in this audience are principals, may I admonish you 
to avoid making your staff over in your own likeness. I assure you that 
this is not a simple matter easily accomplished. I am closing with this 
brief statement by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Emerson said: “You should 
never try to make another person like yourself, because you know, and 
I know, and God knows that one like you is enough.” 


THE COMMUNITY MEETS JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL NEEDS 
THROUGH PLANS OF ORGANIZATION 


Harry B. SPENCER 


| F THERE has been one significant change in the junior high-school 
movement in recent years, it has been that of placing the emphasis upon 
the program for early adolescents rather than on administrative organiza- 
tion. Such an emphasis places the focus where it belongs and recognizes 
that organization will come naturally to serve the program. In con- 
sidering plans of organization, it becomes necessary to examine not only 
the administrative unit but also the internal patterns that contribute to 
the purposes of the junior high school. 

First, we shall examine the three major patterns of reorganized ad- 
ministrative units; namely, the two-year junior high school, the six-year 
high school, and the three-year junior high school. 

The findings of the NASSP Junior High-School Committee's survey 
of the two-year junior high school should be studied carefully in light of 
related evidence before accepting this plan of organization to meet 
current demands caused by “a new moon.” 

Only one third of the two-year schools studied were planned purposely. 
That would mean the others were expedient due to building needs or an 
available structure that was handed down by the high school. It is also 


Harry B. Spencer is Director of Instruction and Pupil Personnel Services of the 
Sewanhaka Central High School District in Floral Park, New York. 
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necessary to understand that many of the two-year schools are the result 
of district organization, particularly where the area or regional high- 
school district is found. This organization usually provides for grades 
seven and eight under the elementary district and grade nine under the 
high-school board of education. 

It is well to note also in this same study that forty per cent of the two- 
year schools contemplated change and almost all would change to a 
three-year school. More evidence than this is offered in favor of change, 
for sixty per cent of the principals indicated a desire to change to a 
three-year program. Two weaknesses cited were: (1) in a two-year school, 
one half of the students are new each year; thus, continuity is destroyed; 
(2) three years provide better opportunity for continued association of 
staff and students resulting in a stronger guidance program. 

The second major type of reorganized secondary unit is the six-year 
high school. The six-year school was developed to serve those areas 
where there was a sparsity of population. In this way it was possible 
to bring enough secondary-school students together to support the 
facilities for a high-school program. Strangely enough, in recent years 
some suburban communities in metropolitan areas have been con- 
fronted with high land values and scarcity of sites. To solve this, they 
have purchased one site and built multiple story, six-year buildings. 

It should be emphasized at this point that those responsible for the 
early development of the six-year high school thought of it administra- 
tively as a six-year unit but, functionally, as a junior high school and a 
senior high school. For this reason the administrator of such a unit 
should recognize that the junior high in his building is: general, not 
specialized; inclusive, not selective; coordinated, not integrated; coopera- 
tive, not subjugated; complementary, not supplementary; articulated, not 
separated. 

It has been interesting to note reactions recently toward the six-year 
high school. Parents have shown a concern for having a school where 
early adolescents are mixed with older adolescents. Some districts have 
made attempts to place each school in separate areas of the building by 
floors or wings. New buildings are planned so that large shared areas 
such as the auditorium, cafeterias, and administrative facilities divide the 
school. In a work conference on junior high school, one administrator 
cited his visits to six-year schools by stating that the principals interviewed 
would prefer separate schools for the junior high school. 

It would seem by the reactions of the principals, students, and parents 
that their preference would lean in the direction of the third pattern, 
that of the three-year junior high school. There are several very good 
arguments favoring this pattern. 


1. This is a period for providing a broad base of common integrating 
general education. 

2. The establishment of a junior high school makes it possible to provide 
an environment conducive to better development of early adolescents. 
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3. Teachers are given the opportunity to work with a narrow range in age 
and thus know how to work best with this age group. (12-15) 

4. The more homogeneous social group makes for a better program and 
better supervision of the social and recreational activities. 

5. The ninth-grade pupil in a junior high school has more opportunity for 
leadership as the “senior statesman” than as a freshman in a high school. 

6. The three years are recognized by educators as a period of adjustment 
from childhood to adolescence. Two years are thought of as too short a period 
for the best adjustment. 

7. The organization of the program at the junior high-school level gives 
the student an opportunity to gain independence from adults and, at the same 
time, feel the security of having an adult to turn to in time of need. 


If the junior high school is to serve its purpose, it will be well to 
examine some of the plans of internal organization that are being used. 
To provide for continued association and better guidance in a number of 
junior high schools, the home-room groups remain with the same teacher 
for three years. This teacher will serve as counselor for the group and, 
in some schools, will teach the group during the multiple period. 

The multiple period serves to help students make the transition from 
the elementary school to the completely departmentalized high school. 
This pattern is called by many names and may combine two or more 
subjects with one teacher. The most common plan is to replace English, 
social studies, and the home-room period. 

Recognizing that different subjects may require varying allotments 
of time, schedules have been developed on the basis of 25 to 30 minute 
periods. In this way, general music may be given one such period daily; 
shop or homemaking three periods; and the multiple period, five such 
periods. Thus a course may meet daily rather than two or three times 
per week to provide better continuity. A promising break with the senior 
high-school Carnegie Unit may be in the making! 

So that the early adolescent may find more security during this period 
of change, there has been a trend for schools to endeavor to secure the 
intimacy and warmth of the small school. This has been done by 
dividing the total student body into several small schools of 300 to 400 
students. Buildings are being designed with this concept in mind. Each 
faculty is then responsible for fewer students and the faculty itself 
becomes a closer knit unit. The idea is not new, for it was prevalent 
in rural America when all schools were small. It was also the practice 
in British schools developed around the “house plan.” It would appear 
that the idea has much in its favor. 

Another plan which recognizes the nature of the early adolescent is 
that of providing a mid-morning break. This gives the student an 
opportunity to eat a snack and to chatter. Both are important to this 
age group. 

There has been a great deal of talk about science and mathematics 
recently. It has been said that the junior high school is the place to 
develop an interest in science. This age group enjoys active learning. 








_ 
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An experimental approach to science could serve both the social and 
individual needs. However, this method requires time and facilities. 
Junior high schools are providing both in their plans—more time by 
providing a daily period for science in all three years, and rooms with 
work surfaces for student experimentation. The basis for today’s scien- 
tific world finds fertile ground in a general education program which 
includes science and mathematics all three years for all students. 

Recent world events have resulted in an educational hysteria which 
may cause serious concern to those who are sincerely interested in the 
junior high school. As one historian put it: “The one thing we learn 
from history is that it repeats itself at six per cent.” Now there are 
shades of the nineteenth century, the effort to move senior high-school 
subjects downward. This current situation might even cause a wide- 
spread demand that grade nine be returned to the senior high school. 
Therefore, it becomes urgent that those working in the area of the junior 
high school not only study the program for early adolescents, but also 
understand the reasons back of the major pattern of organization so that 
gains made to date will not be lost. 

The junior high-school program provides a broad base of general 
education for all youth and the opportunity for the development of 
interest in science and mathematics based upon a firm foundation of 
instruction in these areas. But such a program demands the support of 
a distinctive institution with both the administrative unit and internal 
plans fostering its purposes. 


THE COMMUNITY MEETS JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL NEEDS 
THROUGH CURRICULUM AND PROGRAM 


GrorcE K. DRAKE 


, - public junior high school in America is a distinctive institution 
possessing no exact counterpart in other nations of the world. Other 
countries recognize the needs of children of this particular age, but meet 
these needs in ways other than those provided under our American 
democracy. America’s emphasis on the worth of the individual requires 
an educated citizen with sufficient training and information to make wise 
decisions as a result of the experiences which have been gained in school. 
Providing for these experiences in both the regular curriculum and the 
extracurriculum has required those responsible for education for early 
adolescents to allow for a wide range of individual differences in the 
same school. 

Curriculum as the term is used here refers to the concept of curriculum 
as consisting of total controlled environment created under the direction 


George K. Drake is Principal of the Lincoln Junior High Schooi in Santa Monica, 
California. 
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of the school for the purpose of contributing to the maximum growth 
and development of boys and girls. Program is considered to be that 
part of the controlled environment which provides experiences and 
activities augmenting the traditional subject fields. The school curric- 
ulum and program influence a large portion of the pupil's environment. 
There exist certain basic principles upon which the development of the 
curriculum for our distinctive school must be built. 


1. Curriculum must be developed in the light of a carefully formulated and 
stated philosophy of education. 

2. Curriculum can never be static; it is in a condition of constant change 
and should be under constant revision. 

3. The responsibility for educating all the children of all the people 
demands a curriculum which is broad enough to provide general education to 
various types of majors yet is specific enough to stimulate each pupil in 
achieving success in the pursuit of vocational interests. 

4. The most satisfactory locale for the development of curriculum is the 
individual school rather than the central administration office. 

5. The most important single person in the function of developing cur- 
riculum is the classroom teacher. 

6. Curriculum development may be carried on, stimulated, and be given 
direction from three chief sources: 

a. The subject supervisor at the local, county, or state level. 

b. The principal and his administrative staff. 

c. The building coordinator or, in the smaller school, the department 
chairmen. 

7. Curriculum development should involve the lay public in the early 
stages of the planning. 

8. Curriculum development must include specific course of study outlines, 
which then are expanded into curriculum guides. 


The curriculum of the school is the practical application of its spirit 
or philosophy. Through its curriculum and program, the purposes of 
the school are achieved and the desired changes in pupils accomplished. 
The total curriculum and program of the school includes the subject 
fields, the co-curricular or extracurricular activities, pupil personnel 
services, and library services. In general, the subject areas are very nearly 
the same throughout the United States. Regardless of the titles, cur- 
ricular materials within the subject fields seem to be very similar. 

Although the subject areas are about the same, the success of cur- 
riculum development is dependent upon the principal's ability to lead. 
Among other things, the role of leadership which we must play as 
principals includes the ability to take the commonplace and make it 
great, the average and make it outstanding. As I see it, our chief 
functions are: (1) the selection of personnel; (2) the supervision of that 
personnel; and (3) the development of curriculum. 


VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF BEING DIFFERENT 
In the development of curriculum, one of the things which makes for 
leadership is the ability to be different—the naturalness of our being 
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ourselves. There is an alone-ness in this feature of being different, and 
with this alone-ness comes a very natural fear. We talk about our early 
adolescent possessing the gang spirit, the desire to conform, to be like 
everyone else, and yet there are few of us who do not carry this deep- 
rooted fear into adult life. Man, the anthropologists tell us, has been 
on this earth about a million years. For roughly the first 995,000 years, 
the penalty for being different—for being a stranger or an outsider—was 
death, abrupt and unpleasant. Our instincts still know this. We feel 
it in the marrow of our bones. It is a fear as fundamental as the fear 
of falling out of favor with other people by being different from them 
However, if we value leadership, if we prize achievement, we must learn 
to overcome this fear, or at least to control it. 


The demand in education, as in most other fields of achievement, is for 
Is individuals who have the courage to be themselves, whose performance 
is above average and, therefore, different. Just observe at any conference 
that the liveliest and most stimulating participant is the one whose ideas 
and observations provoke thought by being different. Have you ever 
worked with one who had a great capacity to produce new ideas, to show 
unusual persistence or energy, to take chances—in other words to be 
different? Where do you find him? On top of the heap of course—in a 
a leadership role. 





How To OvercoME FEAR OF BEING DIFFERENT 


Let's take a look at how we may overcome this fear of being different 

‘] in developing curriculum. When we entered the school business, most 

A of us did so with the full knowledge that we would have to pay a price; 

* that price would be mediocre pay for handling our nation’s most 

tH : precious commodity—its youth; and the price of misunderstanding and 

i . criticism. If you are a hard-driving, active person, you should expect 

f criticism. When criticism comes, we should be so concerned with the 

situation at hand that we recognize the criticism as only a small part of 

the whole picture. When criticism comes, we should not attempt to hit 

back, but rather analyze it as we would a part of the complete problem. 

If our critic has a point, thank him; if he’s wrong, discard his point of 
% view in the light of the ultimate goal. 


It also helps to remind yourself occasionally that some of the disap- 
: proval we worry about is probably imaginary. Therefore, if you feel that 
some off-trail activity or unorthodox point of view is making you un- 
popular, be sure, before you change it or give it up, that the hostility 
exists in fact, and not just in your mind. 

To minimize further the fear of being different, we should remirid 
ourselves that, if we do actually encounter resentment or ridicule, we are 
{i in good company. Very few of the great pioneers of thought or action 
uf escaped being laughed at, criticized, or even martyred. 





~ 
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Tue Art oF BEING DIFFERENT 


It takes courage to be different—a sort of reckless abandon—the art of 
not taking oneself too seriously. The art of differentness has gentle 
subterfuge about it which requires genuine skill. It is the art of guiding 
leading peoples’ thinking to an agreement with your point of view with- 
out dictacting, or without antagonizing people unnecessarily by your 
differentness. 

Fundamentally, people do not object to differentness as much as they 
do to the superiority of attitude which frequently accompanies it. As a 
matter of fact, you can do almost anything you may wish and get away 
with it if you do so without giving your fellow-workers or friends the 
feeling that they are not as good as you because they can’t or won't adopt 
vour exploratory attitude. 


The rule of thumb is very simple: be as different as you like, but try 
to be tolerant of the people who differ from you. This rule is fantastically 
difficult to practice, especially in little things. The art of differentness 
involves our ability to relax. Every day we are confronted with the 
individual who sits at the traffic light and honks his horn to try to save 
two or three seconds. Tensions rack us from the first waking moment 
until our eyes finally close in sleep. Observe the proper use of tension 
and relaxation as found in the athlete. The spurts of extreme tension 
and exertion are powerful but short in duration and are followed by 
relaxation so complete it can be observed with the eye—in the bounce of 
the sprinter warming up; the shot putter as he prepares for his great 
effort. Not only does one require physical relaxation, but relaxation of 
our point of view which permits us to be tolerant and understanding 
of the man who wears a beret or the woman who long continues to dye 
her hair. 

Actually, no two people are alike, and, if we all granted one another 
just the right to be ourselves, we would be different enough. The best 
most of us can do is to recognize the value of differentness, encourage 
it in others, and at least experiment with it ourselves. So, each of us 
should look at our efforts to develop curriculum and check the areas 
where we are letting a foolish fear of “what people might say” hold us 
down or hold us back. Then go ahead and do a few of these unorthodox 
things. The penalties will certainly be less and the rewards may be 
much greater than you think. 


In REVIEW 
To complete the consideration of curriculum a brief review of trends 
seems important: 
1. We are continuing in the trend to block several subject fields into 
a closer relationships. Block of time is here referred to as the means of 
scheduling of the same group of pupils together for instruction in two 
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or more subject fields under the same teacher. In general, schools block 
more classes together in the seventh grade than in the eighth and ninth 
grades. From the results of a recent study of California junior high 
schools, it is reported that better than seventy-six per cent have a core or 
block of time in the seventh grade. Approximately fifty per cent have a 
core or block of time in the eighth grade, with approximately twenty- 
three per cent having a core or block of time in the ninth grade. This 
organization technique, where used, has replaced the strict departmen- 
talized program in the less formal schools. 


2. The second trend is related to the first. Where accepted core 
techniques are used, there is a trend toward the organization of subject 
materials into large units of work similar to that process used in the 
elementary school. Many, although not all, core programs develop 
units of work where the learning material cuts across the subject matter 
lines. All interpretations of core do not necessarily include integration of 
subjects into a unit of work. A further report from the study mentioned 
previously reveals that the highest percentage of schools which operate 
a block of time group English and social studies together. Approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent of the schools blocking subjects together 
group English and social studies under the same teacher, while ap- 
proximately fifty per cent of those schools using this method of scheduling 
also include mathematics for a three-period block at the seventh-grade 
level. It is true of course that many teachers with imagination are 
working effectively with boys and girls by course groupings other than 
these three basic tool subjects. 


3. Although not a trend as yet, it is suggested in the opinions of Dr. 
Clark Kerr, U. C.; Dr. Rufus Von KleinSmid, U. S. C.; Dr. Lee DuBridge, 
Cal. Tech.; Dr. Wallace Sterling, Stanford; and Dr. Raymond Allen, 
U.C.L.A. that we give less freedom of choice in subjects, provide better 
academic counseling, and greater development of mathematics evangelists 
and science stimulators. They advise revitalization of the whole form of 
the American learning system. Laymen working with the professionals 
need to strike a new balance between the humanities and the sciences, 
sift out of the curriculum the expendable softness, strengthen and 
expand summer school work, and scrutinize every area for weakness. 


4. As has been implied, there has been a trend toward more pupil 
participation in planning class and curriculum activities. 


5. There is a trend toward involving lay community participation in 
curriculum planning. Lay assistance should prove valuable in the early 
stages of the work. It appears logical however that the level of assistance 
should be primarily planning. If we are to serve our communities 
effectively, we need to be aware of community needs and to request our 
clientele to assist us in establishing our needs. From this point on 
however, professional educators should develop the specific course of 
study outlines and curriculum guides. 
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6. There exists a trend toward greater emphasis in each subject field 
on the development of characteristics which make for good citizenship. 
To implement this trend each teacher needs to give full consideration to 
the functional nature of his subject field. 

7. The trend at the senior high-school level is toward fewer curriculum 
majors—here the emphasis seems to be away from English, mathematics, 
social studies, or subject field majors and to be moving toward four 
chief majors; namely, college preparatory, business, vocational, and fine 
arts. This trend has some specific implications for us at the junior high- 
school level. The trend for us would seem to be that greater emphasis 
should be on general education with specialization being delayed until 
the senior high-school grades. Trends toward general education, as 
compared with special education, seem to depend upon teaching for 
the common needs rather than upon elective subjects in fields of special 
interests. 

8. The next trend grows out of our efforts to involve lay participation 
in curriculum planning and offers, as a result, the use of community 
resources as a supplement to the typical or conventional approach in 
teaching. With better understanding of what our community feels are 
needs of our boys and girls, we may look more and more to the com- 
munity as a resource for trips to visit business and industry, as well as 
for leadership which may be brought into the classroom to assist us in 
interpreting the adult world of work. 

9. Of more recent origin, there is now a strong trend toward offering 
special curriculum opportunities for gifted youth. This could take the 
form of homogeneous grouping and/or special types of exploratory 
experiences for bright youth. Some districts favor acceleration, others 
enrichment. 

10. Finally, there is the trend toward more and complete evaluations 
to discover pupil growth as a result of the curriculum offered, and from 
this to establish and fulfill any unmet pupil needs. 


What curriculum content is of most value to the pupils of this distinc- 
tive school? We constantly need to re-examine the content in language 
arts, social studies, practical arts, fine arts, mathematics, science, foreign 
language, and physical education, to be sure that the most valuable parts 
of the cultural heritage for this maturity level are available. The school 
must help youth spend those precious days of early adolescence on learn- 
ing those qualities of thinking and action which will prove useful. 
Learning is only of value when it can be applied to one’s work, his 
play, his role as a leader or a follower, and his ability to utilize his 
innate creative abilities. You and I must meet our full responsibility to 
help all youth meet life as they find it, and in so doing provide cur- 
riculum and program in schools which will guide youth in every phase 
of his present and future existence. 
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EcypTiAN Room, Murat TEMPLE 
Theme: RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Presiding: James D. Logsdon, Superintendent-Principal of the Thornton 
Township High School and Junior College, Harvey, Illinois; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


Addresses : 


HIGH-SCHOOL MATHEMATICS FOR THE SECOND HALF OF 
THE 20TH CENTURY 


Howarp F. FEHR 


\ Vv. HAVE looked at our mathematical house and have found some 
serious trouble. It is in pretty bad shape. One corner of the house has 
sagged, the supporting beams are not in good shape, the roof leaks, and, 
worst of all, the termites have come into the basement. What is even 
more serious, we cannot hire enough servants to keep the house in order. 

What shall we do about it? There are shouts of “Build a New House!” 
In the meantime however, we need a mathematical house in which to live. 
One thing is certain, if we maintain our senses, we shall not destroy our 
old house which has housed us so comfortably over the years until the 
new house has been built. In the meantime, we can prop up the sagging 
corner with a new cement foundation; we can strengthen our beams by 
a few well-placed plates; we can tar the roof at very little cost to eliminate 
the leaks; we can exterminate the termites and creosote the foundation 
beams. Inside, we can break through a wall or two and remodel so as 
to have one large living room with new wall decoration, and, when we 
do, we may find that not only do we like the remodeled home as a better 
place to live than a new one, but, that it is also far more serviceable and 
understandable than a modern abstract monstrosity. 

The mathematics program in the secondary school for the second half 
of the twentieth century shall not be a new program with only modern 
abstract theories. It will be a reformation of our present program 
bolstered by a modern point of view on the fundamental concepts of 
algebra, geometry, and analysis, and geared as preparation, not only to a 
further study of mathematics, engineering, and physics, but also to all 
the needs and uses of our present and future society. I would speak then 
of three matters: one, the proposed changes in organization and content 
of the high-school program; two, who should study this program and how 
much of it; and three, the training, retraining, and supply of teachers to 
administer the program. 


Howard F. Fehr is Head of the Department of the Teaching of Mathematics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New York. 
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IMMEDIATE STEPS IN IMPROVING MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 


Before entering on this task, involving long-term operations, let me 
briefly cite what I consider sane guidelines for immediate steps to be 
taken in the present shortage of qualified and “quality” teachers of 
secondary-school mathematics. The following seem significant. 


1. In the teaching of high-school mathematics in the immediate future, it is 
better to have teachers teach correctly what they do know and what is in the 
present program, than to have them attempt to teach any new material in which 
they are not secure. 

2. In this period of shortage of qualified teachers, the capable and interested 
students should be given preference in instruction in a four-year program of 
mathematics, rather than to make an attempt to push the masses through the 
program. 

$8. The immediate problem in the reformation of the high-school curricu- 
lum is the retraining (inservice education) of teachers in algebra, analysis, 
probability and statistical inference, and fundamental concepts of mathematics 
from the contemporary viewpoint of mathematical thought. 

4. This (No. 3) implies that undergraduate courses in college should include 
modern mathematics related to the secondary curriculum for all teachers in 
training, and these courses should be reflected in new teacher certification re- 
quirements. 

5. Immediate steps should be taken to produce, as soon as possible, 
mathematics textbooks that are correct and modern. 

6. The long-run problem of upgrading mathematics instruction for all 
students is a long-term problem on which we should work energetically. Short- 
term “crash programs” might do more harm than good. 

7. It is unwise and unnecessary to pull qualified teachers out of classrooms 
(where they are sorely needed) for year-long institutes. Inservice courses given 
to teachers during evenings or Saturdays and in summer institutes will suffice 
to solve the problem of re-education. Local and state school districts can and 
should help finance the yearly inservice training. 

8. The yearly institutes, and regular graduate programs should concentrate 
on producing new (and younger) teachers of mathematics, and in retraining 
those teachers and scientific personnel who are not needed in their particular 
areas at present and who also give evidence of interest and capability in the 
teaching of mathematics. 

9. The immediate retraining of college mathematics teachers concerned 
with teacher education is the most effective way of solving the long-range prob- 
lem of producing quality teachers of mathematics. 

10. Basic postulates: You cannot teach what you do not know; you cannot 
supervise teachers if you are ignorant of the modern approach to mathematics; 
the services of those who know must be drafted and effectively utilized. 


The Reformation of the High-School Program 

As we look at our present high-school program, we see much that is of 
value, that is fundamental to the continued study of mathematics and 
the sciences, and that is necessary as liberal or general education for 
every citizen of our culture. But we also see material that contributes 
little to mathematical knowledge, and the use of which has been super- 
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seded by modern techniques. This material should be eliminated. We 
also see points of view or concepts that are of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century origin and no longer held by mathematicians of the twentieth 
century. These points of view should be changed to those now current. 
We also see gaps in the present program which can be filled by some 
unifying and strengthening ideas and content recently brought into 
mathematics study. These new mathematical concepts will give clarity of 
understanding of high-school mathematics that it never possessed before. 
We should introduce this new material into our program. Lastly, we see 
an emphasis on manipulation, on doing, on mathematics merely as a tool 
subject. But mathematics is a structure of knowledge, a way of thinking, 
a series of models for interpreting the world in which we live in all of 
its manifestations. We should thus change our major emphasis from 
learning manipulation and mechanics, to a search for patterns, structures, 
and logical processes, but, however, without a neglect of development of 
the necessary skills of operation. 

This job of reforming the high-school program is a technical and 
professional job for mathematicians, mathematical educators, and 
qualified high-school teachers of mathematics. It is not the job of 
principals or superintendents. So I shall not talk of the details of 
curriculum reform, but tell, as directly and non-technically as is 
possible, what the new program should be. What I say is in large 
measure the result of three years of long rigorous study by fourteen 
mathematicians, educators, and high-school teachers working as a Com- 
mission on Mathematics under a grant from the Carnegie Foundation. 

The seventh- and eighth-grade program should consist of an extension 
of arithmetic, of a large segment of intuitive geometry, and of an intro- 
duction to the ideas of algebra. The emphasis in arithmetic should be 
on its rationale and on increasing and maintaining the skills in compu- 
tation, with much less stress on so-called business applications. This 
program should be so designed that highly capable pupils can complete 
it in one to one and one-half years of study, and then go on immediately 
to the four-year high-school program. The below-average and excep- 
tionally slow pupils will pursue this program over a three-year period to 
the end of the ninth grade and even longer. 

The last four years of high-school study will be apportioned approxi- 
mately one half to algebra, one third to geometry and one sixth to analysis 
and statistics. For the exceedingly capable students (a very small percen- 
tage), this program can be covered in three years, permitting a fourth 
year of study in analytic geometry and the calculus of true college quality. 
The sucessful completion of this will give the students advanced standing 
in college mathematics courses. It should be pointed out strongly, that 
a course in calculus is regarded strictly as a college mathematics program 
and should not be taught in any high school except to the most able 
students, and only by a teacher qualified to teach college mathematics. 
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Specific Changes in the Program and Why 

The ninth- and tenth-year study of mathematics can well be labelled 
elementary mathematics; it will deal with elementary algebra and 
geometry. The ninth-year algebra wil] consist largely of the same subject 
matter as hitherto. The difference will be principally in the concepts, 
terminology, and symbolism used, and in the introduction of a large 
segment of work on inequalities. There will be a shift in emphasis from 
stress on mechanics to the understanding and use of the fundamental 
laws of algebra. The study will be further enhanced by introducing 
deductive reasoning and proof, a procedure that should be taught in all 
courses of school mathematics and not in geometry courses only. Through- 
out the entire study, the concepts and language of set theory will be 
used. The set concept is elementary and closely related to experience. 
It permits a variety and richness of problems that call for creative and 
original thinking. Above all, it is the greatest unifying and generalizing 
concept to enter the volume of mathematics study. 

The tenth-year program in geometry will be vastly different from the 
present year-long study of deductive synthetic geometry. The usual one 
and one-half years devoted to plane and solid synthetic geometry will be 
reduced to considerably less than one year of study. Solid geometry as a 
half-year course in deductive method must disappear entirely. Those 
essential aspects of solid geometry—namely, lines and planes in space, 
solid mensuration, and the study of the sphere—can be developed on an 
intuitive or plausible basis along with the corresponding concepts in 
plane synthetic geometry, such as the sphere with the circle; parallel lines 
with parallel planes; etc. There is no need for a deductive solid geometry, 
nor does such a geometry as now presented in high school classes and text- 
books contribute much to mathematical maturity. 

The study of plane synthetic geometry will begin with a conscious 
look at the previously learned intuitive geometry leading to a discussion 
of the axiomatic nature of mathematical reasoning. The formal study 
can then begin with the postulation of the triangle congruence theorems, 
and proceeding as rapidly as possible through a chain of, at most, eight 
required theorems in deductive sequence to the proof of the Pythagorean 
theorem. One third of a year of study is sufficient to secure this goal. 

With the Pythagorean theorem established, it is possible to return to 
algebra and initiate the study of analytic geometry where the funda- 
mental ideas of distance, division of a line, segment, slope, equation of a 
line, and equation of a circle are developed. Thus the student is equipped 
with a powerful new method’for proving theorems and originals in 
geometry, one that keeps his first course in algebra in constant use, and 
makes it pay dividends. This study will occupy another third of a year of 
study. The rest of the year can be used to complete the study of these 
aspects of plane and solid geometry, necessary for later study in mathe- 
matics. 
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The third year of study (grade eleven) may be called intermediate 
mathematics. In it is presented a new view of the various number 
systems and then structure that leads to a semi-rigorous development of 
the algebra of the complex number. This algebra is merely an extension 
of the elementary algebra to include exponents, logarithms, the theory 
of quadratics, and sequence and series. It is the essential part of what 
has been called intermediate or a second course in algebra. In addition 
there will be a unit on plane vectors, a topic of utmost importance to 
modern physics. Vectors also give an approach to the study of trigo- 
nometry of angles which will complete the third year of study. In all these 
three years of study, the use of graphs and coordinates will play a large 
unifying role. 

These three years of study form a liberal or general education in 
elementary mathematics as well as preparation for later study in the 
physical, life, and earth sciences. With the changed emphasis on meaning 
and structure, they can become the instruments for interpretation of 
the world around us as this interpretation is carried on in the second half 
of the twentieth century. 

Since solid geometry has been reduced to a part of the study in the 
second year and the trigonometry of angles completed in the third year, 
the twelfth year of study can be given over to analysis and statistics 
called advanced mathematics. Advanced algebra, traditionally a hodge- 
podge of many unrelated topics can be transformed into two basic 
coherent courses: one, a study of functions and relations; the other, the 
study of arrangements, combinations, and probability and their applica- 
tion to inferential statistics. The introduction of statistical inference is 
based on its great importance in all phases of present-day life. Many 
problems of science, business, industry, and government involve making 
decisions on insufficient evidence. The question of “how reliable is the 
inference drawn?” calls for an answer in terms of probability and not 
in terms of absolutely “yes” or “no.” This is indeed mathematics of the 
twentieth century. 


Who Should Study Mathematics and How Much 

All students should study the mathematics outlined as seventh and 
eighth grade and they should study it until they have a command of 
use of it at an adult level, that is sufficient for everyday use throughout 
their life. 

The three-years sequence, called elementary and intermediate mathe- 
matics should be studied by all students preparing for entering college. 
It is the minimum program for enabling a college freshman to undertake 
a study of mathematics that is really collegiate. This is a minimum pro- 
gram in liberal or general education in mathematics to enable a person 
to interpret his culture as an educated person. It is a minimum program 
for future elementary and non-science secondary-school teachers. 

For those college-bound students who are interested in the subject, or 
desire to pursue science, engineering, or technology, the fourth-year 
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program in elementary functions and probability must be required. It 
will give the added mathematical maturity that will enable these 
students, upon entering college, to pursue with success a rigorous course 
in differential and integral calculus. For these students, this is the goal 
of the four-year program of mathematics study. 

I should like to add only one word concerning those in high school 
who are not capable or not planning to go to college. The present 
courses and textbooks for these students are a re-hash and stew of every- 
thing under the sun. There is no organization, structure, or systematic 
development of mathematics in any of the books or proposed curricula. 
It is my hypothesis that the mathematics for these students will and must 
be the same as the elementary portions of the curriculum outlined above. 
It is merely longer time, with more concrete illustrations that are 
needed for the slow learner, and not a different type of curriculum. 


‘TEACHER TRAINING FOR THE NEW CuRRICULUM 


An important consideration in any discussion of curricular revision 
in mathematics is the availability of teachers able and willing to offer 
instruction in the subject matter included in the curriculum and to give 
it in the spirit of contemporary mathematics. The recommendations of 
any group of mathematicians can be accepted, acted upon, and imple- 
mented only by the efforts of teachers of mathematics throughout the 
country. Only if teachers find these recommendations worthy of favor- 
able consideration, wholeheartedly accept them as having a large probable 
validity, and undertake to implement them in their classroom teaching 
can the program of mathematics be changed from a paper formulation 
to a practical reality. 

Many teachers are convinced that such arguments that have been 
advanced by groups and individuals interested in curriculum reform are 
valid, and that modernization of the curriculum is not only in order but 
long overdue. They genuinely wish to bring their programs and their 
teaching up to the highest possible standards. At the same time, however, 
they exclaim: “Who is sufficient for these things?” I shall try to give 
a brief answer to this question. 

Only a small percentage of teachers can possibly have had an up-to-date 
training required for the task. Only those who have begun their teaching 
careers recently have had an opportunity to take college courses modern 
in content, and even many of these teachers have had collegiate training 
of a more traditional character. Other teachers are bound to be asking: 
“What is contemporary matheniatics? Where can we learn it? How can 
we use it?” 

Experienced teachers know how to teach. It is merely the question of 
what to teach and the point of view to be adopted in teaching mathe- 
matics to make it modern. The teacher must, therefore, make himself 
informed in subject matter of a contemporary flavor in order that he 
redirect his high-school teaching. To this end he should, by self-study, 
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in-service courses, or in university study, make himself master of the 
elementary portions only of the following subjects. 


1. Modern analysis, including the current concepts of variable, function, 
relation, mapping, sentences, propositions, and point-set theory. 

2. Modern algebra, including theory of sets, groups, rings, fields, linear 
algebras, vectors. 

$. Modern geometry as a set of permissible transformations, projective, 
affine, euclidean, and non-euclidean aspects of space. 

4. Symbolic logic and the axiomatic foundation of mathematics. 

5. Probability, including combinatorial analysis of both finite and con- 
tinuous variables. 

6. Mathematical statistics, stressing statistical inference and tests of hypoth- 
esis. 

With this background a teacher is prepared to teach twentieth century 
flavored mathematics in the high school and teach it with zeal. He can 
teach it as B.V. Gnedenko recently said the USSR demands that its 
teachers do: 


A teacher who reduces his task to the point that he only communicates to 
the pupil the sum of knowledge specified in the curriculum and merely teaches 
the pupil to deal with routine problems, rarely achieves any success. From the 
teacher is demanded enthusiasm for his subject and the conviction that his 
subject is one of the most important affairs of the nation. From the teacher is 
demanded that he implant in the students a love for mathematics and a 
conviction of their creative powers in the subject; that he describe in general 
outline before their intellectual gaze, the impressive picture of the uninterrupted 
development of mathematics with its limitless connections with technology, the 
natural sciences, and all the other manifestations of human activity. 


Can we require any less of the teachers of mathematics in the secondary 
school of the United States of America? 


AN IMAGE OF THE FUTURE IN IMPROVED STAFF 
UTILIZATION 


J. Ltoryp Trump 


‘ten present superiority of the secondary schools of the United States 
(nowhere in the world have so many been educated so well) has resulted 
from continuous efforts to improve the quality of the educational pro- 
gram. This superiority will be maintained in the future as further 
experiments designed to raise further the quality of education are con- 
ducted. School administrators and others, however, must be on guard 
against those who would change these secondary schools in directions not 


J. Lloyd Trump is Director of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals’ 
Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary 
School and Professor of Education, University of Illinois, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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in keeping with the democratic ideal of this country, or who wish to see 
their personal prejudices incorporated without subjecting their views 
to valid research. 

Facing the problem of the shortage of well-qualified teachers, the 
executive committee of NASSP, on the recommendation of the Associa- 
tion’s Curriculum Planning and Development Committee, appointed in 
May 1956 a Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utilization of 
the Staff in the Secondary School. Aided by grants from the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of Education, the Commission 
has sponsored studies in approximately forty junior and senior high 
schools indifferent parts of the country. Reports of progress and findings 
in these studies, along with several statements about: staff utilization 
experimentation, were provided in the January 1958 issue of THE 
BULLETIN of the NASSP which was devoted entirely to this project. The 
Commission also has distributed more than 40,000 copies of a brochure, 
New Horizons for Secondary-School Teachers. The Commission has 
sought to discover how the quality of education might be improved, and 
at the same time meet the teacher shortage, through better utilization of 
the competencies of the professional teaching staff. Two Discussion 
Groups, Group II on Monday afternoon and Wednesday morning, at 
this Convention are devoted to further reports on Commission activities 
and aspirations. 

How may the quality of education be improved through better staff 
utilization? This writer wishes to submit for experimental testing the 
notion that substantial improvements within the democratic frame of 
reference can be made through marked changes in organization of 
instruction, methods of staffing, and material aids to instruction used in 
junior and senior high schools and junior colleges. Changes such as are 
suggested here would create an image of a secondary school quite 
different from any now in existence although all of the changes described 
may be found to some degree in some secondary schools at the present 
time. Studies should be conducted to see what improvements in learning 
might result, whether teachers would be more satisfied, and whether the 
procedures would be financially feasible. 

This image of the future is partially presented in three charts included 
in this report. The first of these “pictures” is called “Theory of Instruc- 
tion.” This theory has been developed by the writer from studies of other 
theories, from observations of several Commission experiments, and from 
three decades of study and experience as a secondary-school teacher and 
administrator. The theory presented aims to relate purposes, content, 
and structure of teaching-learning in ways that seem more logical in order 
to achieve these purposes: make possible recognition of individual 
differences in competencies among teachers; foster growth of individual 
responsibility for learning on the part of students; provide discussion 
groups of small numbers of students; result in more efficient and effective 
use of professional talents of teachers. 
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The second “picture” relates to the staffing of secondary schools. This 
proposal aims to do violence to the present concept that all teachers 
should do all things for about the same number of students, that there 
are no important individual differences among teachers. The concept 
presented suggests: use of professional teachers for professional tasks; 


assignment of different levels of responsibility to different kinds of per- 


sons; employment of community personnel more than at the present. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL 





Type of Staff 


Functions 





Professional 
Teachers 


Para-pro- 
fessional 
Assistants 


Plan methods and materials of instruction; 
teach ideas, concepts, appreciations; direct 
learning activities; counsel and consult; 
supervise evaluation; assist with student 
activities; provide specialized services for 
which competent and interested; employed 
on year-around basis if able and interested 


Perform specific aspects of teaching below 
professional level of teachers and above 
clerks; read and evaluate English themes, 
science reports, efc.; confer with students 
about their progress and provide teachers 
with reports; serve as laboratory assistants; 
supervise specific out-of-school projects; 
assist with student activities; typically em- 
ployed 10-20 hours per week 





Clerks 


Type; duplicate materials; check materials 
and prepare reports; grade objective tests; 
keep records; check and distribute supplies; 
take attendance and perform other routine 
services; other clerical duties; employed on 
40-hour per week basis 





Control and supervise students on school 
grounds, in cafeteria, corridors, study halls, 
auditorium, e¢fc., and at extraclass activity 
functions; work with students in developing 
maximum self-controls; assist in student 
activities when competent; typically em- 
ployed 10-20 hours per week 


Training 


Numbers 


Masters 
degree and 
beyond with 
specializa- 
tion as 
needed 


Usually 
college 
graduates, 
but always 
trained for 
specific 
duties 
assigned 


| High- 

| school 

| graduate: 
business 
education 


High- 

school 
| graduate: 
general 
courses, 
some college 
desirable 





Community 
Con- 
sultants 


Lecture; consult; make tapes, records, kine- 
scopes, slides, films, efc.; typically volun- 
teers, although might be paid; used when- 
ever needed or desirable to provide special 


| information and services 


Unusual 
competence; 
selected 
from file 

of available 
persons 


teacher 


About 
ten hours 
services 
per pro- 
fessional 
teacher 
About 
eight hours 
services 
= pro- 
essional 


teacher 


Indefinite, 
depending 
on local 
circum- 
stances 





Staff 
Specialists 


Special services in such areas as guidance, 
research, health, reading, aid to excep- 
tional children, audio-visual materials, and 
curriculum development; supplement work 
of professional teachers; full-time persons 


who might serve several schools as needed 


Highly 
trained in 
area of 
specialty 


Indefinite, 
depending 
on local 
circum- 
stances 
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The final “picture” aims to show the contributions of material aids to 
instruction. Only two inventions in the long history of mankind have 
been granted status as integral, everyday parts of the teaching-learning 
process: writing which was invented by primitive men, and movable type 
which was invented by Gutenberg in 1454 and the Chinese before that. 
Students today have many avenues to learning in addition to the 
physically present voices of their teachers and the books and other printed 
materials they read, but all too few of these other avenues are used in 
schools in anything but a fringe manner. 


AVENUES TO LEARNING 





Avenues to Learning 


Time | | 
| Teacher | Writing | Printing) Film | Radio TV |Machines| 





Before Writing 





Before Printing 


Until about 1900 














The 20th Century | 








Phases of Instruction Illustrative Material Aids 





Presentation- Vu-Graph with rear projection to permit writing, printing, pictorial 
Assimilation | presentations in black and white and color with overlays 
| Closed- and open-circuit television to provide magnification, 
simultaneous instructon in several rooms, efc. 
Micro-, opaque, and other projectors for specific presentations 
Electronic tape and other recordings to reduce repetition, provide 
uniformity for any given group, and permit re-use 
Films, filmstrips, and slides of various sizes 
FM radio to permit simultaneous instruction in several rooms 
Charts, pictures, flannelboards, models, mock-ups, museum ma- 
terials, etc., for demonstrations 
Duplicated materials for student use to provide uniformity, in- 
volvement, and concrete illustrative materials 





| All of above that are portable should be available for student use 

in project areas and materials centers 

Laboratory supplies and equipment of best design for student use 

Self-teaching machines—instructions and questions placed on ma- 
chine in advance by teachers; students are able to follow instruc- 
tions and test results with a minimum of teacher assistance 

Self-appraisal tests to permit self-examination and scoring 

Self-appraisal machines—similar to self-teaching machines 





Discussion All of above that are portable should be available for students to 
bring to discussion group meetings as aids in explanation and 
presenting convincing evidence 
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These three “pictures” along with changes in the school day and year, 
physical plant, credit arrangements, manner in spending school monies, 
and curriculum content are aspects of the montage that might be called 
“An Image of the Future in Improved Staff Utilization.” Will your 
school help to create the image through experimentation? 

The Commission is interested in exploring with appropriate school 
persons any interests in experimentation they may have. Also there is an 
interest in helping to disseminate the results of research done by others. 
Correspondence may be addressed to any member of the Commission, or 
to the Director. Your interest and cooperation are solicited. 


BREAKING BARRIERS TO IMPROVE STAFF UTILIZATION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Lester W. NELSON 


| Fehr has outlined in clear terms the scope and character 
of mathematics which, in the years ahead, should be taught in our 
secondary schools. To accomplish what he has so well presented as our 
task in this field will require manifold changes in our present mathe- 
matics curriculum and our methods of teaching. Dr. Trump has drawn 
a challenging image of the future secondary school in American educa- 
tion. This image depicts changes which should occur in our secondary 
schools—changes which, when they are achieved, will create secondary 
schools quite unlike any now in existence. Both of the preceding 
speakers have emphasized the need for changes in our secondary schools 
and strongly implicit, if not specifically stated, is the underlying premise 
that improvements in education can take place only when changes occur 
in our educational institutions. 

The image thus presented is one of substantial redefinition rather than 
one of mere refinement. This redefinition, as seen by your present 
speaker, is one which involves the entire panoply of factors which are 
involved in determining the internal arrangements, organization, ad- 
ministration, and staffing of our schools. If we seek to achieve any such 
broad reorganization of our schools and redeployment of our supporting 
resources by any process of timid tampering with existing arrangements, 
one thing seems certain, we shall fall far short of translating this image of 
the future into the realities of the present. If we succeed in this effort, 
we shall surely do violence to many of our present procedures and, even, 
to some of our most respectable and cherished traditions. However much 
we may challenge certain specifics of change implied by my distinguished 
colleagues on this program, we must all agree that our schools exist for 


Lester W. Nelson is Executive Associate, Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
New York, New York; and former Principal of the Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New 
York. 
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the primary purpose of promoting learning of young people, that 
learning takes place only when change occurs, and that the dynamic 
process of change cannot be well served by any educational commitment 
to the status quo as the only requisite for improvement. The entire 
history of American secondary education reflects the embracement of 
change as a necessary requisite for improvement and, in this sense, such 
changes as have been projected by the preceding speakers are in keeping 
with the highest traditions of our schools. 


THE BARRIER OF CHANGE 


Our mutual experiences in schools reveal quite clearly, however, that 
significant change is more hardly won than equal success in any other 
area of our endeavor. The barriers erected against change become 
entrenched in our thinking, our practice, our institutional arrangements, 
our legal structure and our emotions. Schools are institutions and insti- 
tutions exist to preserve values we deem to be enduring but, in so doing, 
they inevitably tend to preserve practice. When we change our institu- 
tional arrangements, the immediate cry is raised that we are destroying 
values. Within this confusion between purpose and process may be 
discerned the first and, perhaps, the most important barrier to change. 

If we would break through the barriers which effectively prevent 
change, we must first recognize the imperative nature of change. Herein, 
I submit, is the greatest single need in American secondary education. 
It is, likewise, the most difficult need to satisfy in fact because it must 
be reflected in changes in our thinking and a continuing reorientation of 
our practice. We do our utmost best to provide the optimum conditions 
for learning in our schools and one of the conditions most often sought is 
that of stability, clarity of directions, and orderliness of procedure. When 
changes are introduced into the ordered and familiar system of our 
daily practice, our accustomed stability and sureness of touch are affected. 
The move from the customary pattern of security to a new and higher 
level of functioning occasions temporary confusion at best and, at its 
worst, can result in chaos. To achieve this successful transition calls not 
only for a clear understanding of the stakes involved but it likewise re- 
quires high courage and a matching skill. 

With the bias of personal experience to which I suspect those here 
present will also subscribe, efforts to effect changes in secondary education 
cannot succeed beyond the levels of courage and commitment of the 
secondary-school principals of this country. The principal occupies the 
critical and key position in every secondary school in this country—either 
potentially or in fact; most.often, in fact. If the leadership of the princi- 
pal is exerted in support of some change in practice, that change has at 
least an even chance to be proven; if the principal is lukewarm or 
opposed to a change in practice, whether it be expressed actively or 
passively, the change has no chance to be proven. To effect improve- 
ments in the utilization of staff in our schools, the secondary-school 
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principals of this country must be for it—and they must be actively 
supporting it. When the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals of this country, through action by its Executive Committee in 
May 1956 appointed the Commission on the Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, it immediately broke 
the most important barrier to effecting better staff utilization. By this 
single act, the organized body of principals who, in their respective 
schools, occupy the key positions for the improved utilization of staff 
stated clearly and unequivocably that changes in existing patterns of 
staff utilization should be made and they further expressed their belief in 
the desirability and feasibility of making such changes. Thus was arrayed 
in support of better utilization of staff, the one indispensable force for 
its accomplishment. Faith in change as a requisite to educational im- 
provement was reafirmed and, with this reafirmation, began the active 
experimental efforts in this area which, under the Commission's leader- 
ship, have been so vigorously pursued. The barriers of inertia and in- 
action were broken and, with the breaking, has come vigorous re-exami- 
nation of premises, new and promising designs for practice and, not least 
of all, respectability. In this attack on the problem, this Association has 
assumed its rightful place of leadership and, by so doing, has already 
broken the first barrier to improvement. 

Improved staff utilization in our schools takes place in the schools 
themselves and only there. The Association and its Commission has 
given effective leadership, strong encouragement, and vigorous support 
to this effort, but the action must take place in the schools themselves. 
Neither the leadership of the Commission, the excellence of the Commis- 
sion’s publication, New Horizons for Secondary School Teachers, nor the 
exciting content of the January 1958 issue of the Association’s BULLETIN 
will accomplish improved staff utilization excepting as individual princi- 
pals in individual schools exercise direct and active leadership expressed 
in action. Barriers to change exist in depth, and each echelon of the 
defense against change must be broken through. Personal and individual 
commitment to the attack must exist in the person of the individual 
principals. The increasingly numerous examples of this commitment are 
highly encouraging but, alas, they are far too limited in number, too 
scattered in locus, and, heretofore, far too little known to have the impact 
on our secondary schools which the requirements of our time demand. 
As your speaker sees it, this is the present most important barrier con- 
fronting us. 

BARRIER OF SUFFICIENT RESOURCES 


Every secondary school in our country has substantial resources despite 
the differences which exist between them. It may be doubted that any 
secondary school has all the resources which its highest imagination and 
skill could utilize or could be justified. The resourcefulness with which 
we use these resources, whatever may be their limitations, is the common 
denominator on which every school, without exception, can attack the 
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problem. One may indulge a human tendency to doubt in saying that 
no school exists which, given a commitment to improved staff utilization, 
can not mount a promising attack with the resources presently available. 
The day of increased resources will be to-morrow for some schools, it 
will be next year for many, it may be a school generation distant for 
still others. Better utilization of these resources, human and material, 
need not await the time of their future expansion, regardless of when 
that may be. It can be done to-morrow; to-day even. This is a realistic 
possibility in every school, differing only in degree. To the attainment 
of this possibility every school can bring its own imagination and re- 
sourcefulness to bear. 


THE BARRIER OF TIME 
Finally, I would direct our thinking to another aspect of the image of 
the future in addition to that which has been so well portrayed by Lloyd 
Trump. Let me depict it in a series of simple statements. 


First, man faces a future wherein, for the first time in human history, he 
will have unlimited energy at his command; unlimited energy drawn from 
unlimited sources. 

Second, future technological developments will provide unlimited mobility 
for this energy and its use. 

Third, electronic developments, including automation, will provide the 
means for unlimited physical control of this energy. 

Fourth, present world-wide population growth may be but the first phase 
of a continuing explosion of population which, in comparison with past and 
present populations, will have fewer and fewer limitations on expansion. 

Fifth, human longevity continues to increase throughout the world, and it 
would be unsafe to predict that it will not continue to increase. 

Sixth, the level of competence and skill required of society in this future 
will continue to rise, as it has in our lifetimes, and the proportion of our 
population required to have these higher competences and skills will also doubt- 
less increase. 

Education, confronting this image of the future, may well ask itself 
whether or not the task of our schools in the future will be well described 
as providing education for vastly increased numbers of persons, for 
substantially longer periods of time, and for sharply increased levels of 
competence. Taken without qualification, this surely represents serious 
over-simplification of the problem. But, if the triple challenge of 
numbers, time span, and level of competence appears to be an over- 
simplification, one has only to regard the progress of secondary education 
in this century to see that our schools have long been engaged in meeting 
this same triple challenge. The numbers of students in our secondary 
schools have multiplied many times and this will continue; the length of 
time for which our secondary schools have provided education has in- 
creased and, despite some predictions to the contrary, will probably con- 
tinue in that direction; the level of competence of students, again despite 
those who claim otherwise, has risen and we have resolutely determined 
that this will continue. 
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It is suggested that a major difference between this image of the past 
and the future, as it relates to education, is the dimension of time. Time 
has become an increasingly important factor with which we must con- 
cern ourselves. Our predisposition to apply the comfortable and ac- 
customed measures of time to our educational operations merits and begs 
for our most searching re-examination. It has many dimensions—the 
length of the operating school year, the length of the school day, the time 
during which our educational resources are legalized for the use of 
students, the ways in which we divide it into unvarying but systematic 
modules of minutes called “class periods,” the span of years from be- 
ginning the individual's formal schooling to “graduation,” the time at 
which this education is begun. To this list may be added still others. 
Time is always with us and, unlike most other resources, it does not have 
to be manufactured, produced, or created. In this respect, at least, it 
offers one of the most fertile fields within which to improve our utiliza- 
tion because it is so flexible. The barrier to a better utilization of staff 
is that represented by the relatively inflexible dimensions with which we 
use time. These relative inflexibilities have taken on the sanctions of 
custom and socially acceptable expectancy; they have frequently become 
embedded in statute and regulation; they represent an omnipresent 
barrier to improved utilization of space and facilities, staff competences, 
curriculum, intellectual curiosity, and our dollars, both our capitalized 
dollars and our operational dollars. Again it is encouraging to note that 
efforts to imaginatively redeploy time are increasing in our schools, but 
to state the case mildly, we have not yet fairly begun to scratch the 
surface of what could be done. Also again, those here present with our 
thousands of counterparts hold the key role which must be played in 
order to break down the time barrier. 

I would close these remarks, as they were begun, by an affirmation of 
change as an indispensable for educational improvement. The barriers 
preventing improvement are those which prevent change. This Associa- 
tion has assumed leadership in promoting and supporting educational 
change. One important direction in which this leadership supports 
change is that of improved utilization of our professional resources. The 
dimensions within which this may be done are numerous and varied. To 
capitalize on the leadership provided requires individual commitment, 
courage, and action. To this task, as to so many others in our past, 
reliance must eventually rest on the imagination and resourcefulness 
which we bring to it. To this end the Commission has set the pace; it is 
squarely up to the secondary schools of the country to take up the count 
and break through the barriers. 
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Annual Banquet 


Saturday, February 15, 6:30 P. M. 


INDIANA Roor BALLROOM 
Theme: SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR THE NEW ERA 


Presiding: George E. Shattuck, Principal of the Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Connecticut; First Vice President of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


Toastmaster: R. B. Norman, Principal of Amarillo Senior High School, 
Amarillo, Texas; President of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


Invocation: The Rev. James P. Galvin, Superintendent of Archdiocesan 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Presentation: Presentation of the following foreign educators and other 
guests of honor from Hawaii and Puerto Rico: 


England Robert Morris, Education Officer, British Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 


Iceland Oddur Alfred Sigurjonsson, School Master, Secondary 
School 


India Soli Shiavaza Pavri, Principal, A. A. B. Multipurpose 
High School 


India Prij Nandan Prasad, Principal, Shyam Sunder Saraswati 
Vidyalaya Higher Secondary School 


Netherlands Daniel Barends, Headmaster, Christelijk Lyceum voor 
Zeeland 


New Zealand Frederick Richard George Aitken, Chief Inspector of 
Post-Primary Schools 


Pakistan Mrs. Akhtar Rahman, Vice Principal, Sir Syed Cantt 
School 


Philippines Vivencio A. Bernardo, Teacher, Bureau of Public Schools 


Jose T. Cortes, Assistant Chief and Superintendent, 
Bureau of Public Schools 


Constancio P. Saludez, Principal, Secondary School 


Noey Wongutoom, Supervisor, Ministry of Education 


Pauline M. Frederick, Principal, Kamehameha School 
for Girls, Honolulu, T.H. Miss Frederick, when mtro- 
duced, placed a beautiful orchid lei around President 
Norman's neck accompanied by the usual greeting. 
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In addition to those who participated in the program, the following 
persons were seated at the head table: Herman L. Shibler, General 
Superintendent of Education of the Indianapolis Public Schools; Mrs. 
Edgar Stahl; Robert H. Wyatt, Executive Secretary of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association, Indianapolis; Mrs. R. B. Norman; Mrs. Herman 
L. Shibler; Edgar Stahl, Principal of the Emmerich Manual Training 
High School, President of the Indiana Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, and Chairman of the Indiana Convention Committee, 
Indianapolis; Mrs. Robert H. Wyatt; Mrs. George E. Shattuck; and Paul 
E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


Music: Madrigal Singers, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Don Martin, Choral Director; Joel W. Hadley, Principal. 


Inspirational addresses were given by The Rev. William H. Alexander 
on the subject of “The Power To Become” and by Carl C. Byers on the 
subject of “Your Job—Is It Work or Fun?” 


Vesper Seruice 


Sunday, February 16, 3:00 P. M. 


THEATRE, MuRAT TEMPLE 


Presiding: Eugene S. Thomas, Principal of Central High School, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; Member of the Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Invocation by The Rev. Howard E. Wright, Pastor of Speedway 
Methodist Church, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Music by the Concert Choir of Central High School, Muncie, Indiana; 
Glenn A. Stepleton, Head of the Music Department and Director of 
Choral Music, and Ernest H. Boyer, Director of Choral Music; Loren 
Chastain, Principal. 


Scripture Reading and Prayer by The Rev. Howard E. Wright. 
Address : 


The Rev. Richard C. Raines spoke upon the subject, “Fields White 
Unto Harvest.” 


Music by the Concert Choir of Richmond High School, Richmond, 
Indiana; David N. Davenport, Director of Choral Music; Donald C. 
Manlove, Principal. 


Benediction by The Rev. Howard E. Wright. 
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Sunday, February 16, 4:30 P. M. 


EGYPTIAN Room, Murat TEMPLE 


Hosts: 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Chairman: Howard L. Crouse, Principal of the Connersville Senior High 
School, Connersville, Indiana. 


Associate Chairman: Ruth Emhardt, Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Indianapolis Public Schools. 


A delightful reception was given by the two cooperating associations 
to those attending the convention. The Egyptian Room of the Murat 
Temple in which the reception was held added to the attractiveness of 
the occasion. Refreshments consisting of tea, coffee, and milk were 
served to more than 4,000 persons. 


Third General Session 


Sunday, February 16, 8:00 P. M. 


‘THEATRE, MuRAT TEMPLE 


Presiding: James E. Nancarrow, Principal, Upper Darby Senior High 
School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania; Member of Executive Committee, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


The Varsity Glee Club of Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
presented a variety of musical numbers to the delight of the audience. 
This Glee Club of fifty-six singing “Boilermakers” has not only a national 
reputation for its ability, but also an international one since it has 
traveled in Europe, Alaska, Canada, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine 
Islands. The director was Albert P. Stewart, Director of Musical Or- 
ganizations, Purdue University. The accompanist was William E. 
Luhman. 
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Fourth General Session 
Monday, February 17, 9:30 A. M. 


EGYPTIAN Room, MuRAT TEMPLE 


Presiding: George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Nor- 
wich, Connecticut; First Vice President, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 


Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals; Presidents of State Secondary-School Principals’ 
Associations. 


Invocation by The Rev. John F. Williams, Pastor, First Presbyterian 
Church, Franklin, Indiana. 


Music by the Arsenal Technical High School Choir, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; William F. Moon, Head of Music Department; Hanson H. 
Anderson, Principal. 


Addresses: 
THE LONELY HERD 


Tue Rev. C. Mason Harvey 


[| you can understand some of the things I will say to you 
if I just give you a brief sketch. I spent four years in the Navy as a 
PT boat commander. I feel this was one of the most thrilling and yet 
one of the most moving experiences I have ever had. It shaped my life, 
so that I came back to the United States determined to do something 
with my life. I thought perhaps teaching at a college might be the 
answer. I taught at Occidental College for two years, then I moved on 
to Princeton because I felt that there was more to do than putting ideas 
from my head into somebody else's. I felt that perhaps one of the most 
crucial days of any era was now upon us, and I felt that the most crucial 
group that I could communicate to was the teenage. So I went to a 
seminary and tried to train myself for talking the language of the 
teenager and somehow communicate to him what | feel to be the most 
important things in life. 

We are talking about a new era. When Sputnik was launched to the 
surprise and consternation of,almost everybody in the free world we 
knew immediately we had entered into a new era. This was a new age 
and with this new age went new responsibilities. However, I think that 
it would not have caught us by surprise if we had listened to some who 
had been in the area of East Berlin and had had the privilege of 


The Rev. C. Mason Harvey is Minister to Youth at Montview Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church, Denver, Colorado. 
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traveling through Russia, who had watched what the Russians, the 
Chinese, and all those who give their loyalties to Communism were doing. 
What they were doing with the youth of their particular country. This 
might point it out. One of the most disturbing things I have ever heard, 
I heard from a man who was a chauffeur in the American Embassy in 
Moscow. He told me of an occasion where young people, Russian, 
gathered together in the coliseum in Moscow, where they put on a 
remarkable display of calisthenics with their magnificent bodies, strong 
and healthy. But, this did not frighten him. What really frightened this 
man was that at the conclusion of the ceremony, torches were lit and all 
the way around the stadium, lights went on. Every time a light held by 
a young man or young woman went on, they began to chant in unison 
in Russian. As they were translated to this chauffeur, he said that he 
became more frightened. This is what they were saying in the chant: 
“We are changing the world, We are changing the world, We are 
changing the world, We are changing the world,” until almost like being 
in a hypnotic spell, he said, “I found myself being caught up and then 
I realized what I was doing.” He left that stadium a shaken man. He 
said, “I vowed that, if I could get back to the U.S., I would try to do 
what I could do to say to you, to me, and to anybody who would listen 
that a new era has long since gone. Sputnik is but a symbol because 
these people, these Russians, these communists, they know . . . they know 
the secret of the future, that it lies with the youth and that, if they can 
take these youth and mold their minds, shape their lives, and give them a 
vitality of faith to believe in, they will change the world. Sure they 
claim, or are going to claim soon, that there is no match in the world 
for their physical specimens,—one reason why they are so bent on winning 
the Olympics. Intellectually, now we discover that perhaps they are 
equal to us or maybe even surpassing us, but in another sphere, perhaps 
one of the most frightening spheres, is this fact that they have reached 
down into the lives of these kids, they have shaped their loyalty, they 
have pointed the direction for them to go and said, “There lies your 
destiny, go get it.” If this doesn’t frighten us, I don’t know what will. 
For the future does lie with the youth. 

We, as a nation, are faced with this same problem. For us, this is why. 
One of the reasons why so much consternation, so much literature, so 
many magazine articles are devoted to the youth of today and mainly 
castigating the principals and educators, is because everybody is looking 
for a scape goat and you seem to be elected, if I read correctly. I feel it 
is important and I do salute you, because I work with young people, I sit 
and listen to them, counseling them sometimes as much as four and five 
hours a day. I have access to their lives which I feel, in some sense, is a 
tremendous responsibility. I would like to share some of these things, I 
hope they are insights, I hope they say something to you. I hope that you 
might go from here with some deeper understanding and concern. If I 
do this, this has been worth while. 
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What are these young people of today, the youth of America as we 
call them. I think we can find some clue as to who they are, what they 
are looking for, where they are going, what their needs are. Perhaps 
our first clues can come from some of the phases we use to describe them, 
catch-all categories, some not too accurate, some very accurate. Still we 
call them the teenagers and we claim that they live in a world all their 
own. If we don’t claim this, I know their parents do, for there are 
more worried parents today, I suppose, than ever before. The lines of 
communication have been broken or frazzled. They don't seem to be 
able to get through. This leaves anxieties within the lives of parents and, 
possibly, even in the lives of teachers and others who are responsible in 
trying to communicate to them. 

Oh, they have their world all right. They have their language, they 
have their customs, they have all kinds of things which distinguish them 
from adults. We call them hot-rod maniacs, crazy mixed-up kids, the 
rock-and-roll generation, the juvenile-delinquent generation and now a 
new one has been added, by the kids themselves. Three articles I have 
read in the last two months and all of them talk about the beach 
generation. This is the title many of them have accepted for themselves. 
There is plenty of evidence that this is in some way a teenage world. 
Like I said, they have their own customs, these mannerisms, these tend- 
encies they have. In almost every high school of the land, their dating 
customs, this problem of going steady, the symbols of belonging that 
they share with one another—when a girl begins to wear a varsity sweater 
which she wouldn't be caught anywhere else in except the hall of the 
school, which hangs way down to her knees and looks like a pup-tent in 
action, this girl is really saying, “I belong to somebody.”” Or they wear 
a football or a basketball on a chain around their necks or a ring with 
about three yards of tape wrapped around it and practically incapacitate 
one hand so that they can show the world that somebody thinks they 
are important. These customs cannot be broken without having some 
sense of rejection from the group. They have their costumes and you 
know what I mean. 

There are those who want to be socially acceptable. If the group has 
determined that the ivy league look is the acceptable thing, you will 
find that many of them are very careful about the shoes they wear. 
They must be the so-called desert boot. They have to wear their khakis, 
they have to wear their shirt with a button in the back. If that button 
isn't there, they are a “square,” and that’s about the dirtiest word in the 
teenage language. Or perhaps, they are the hostile group, the early mated 
group, the group that feels that they don’t belong and they are going 
to show that they don’t care. They have their customs. It’s the levis 
hanging at half-mast, the dirty t-shirt, the black leather jacket, the 
motorcycle boots, and the contour with the lower lip that hangs open. 
This is the uniform for them and their badge. Many of them wear it on 
the top of their heads, the way they wear their hair. This is very im- 
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portant to them. The duck-tail, the haircut that looks like they aren't on 
speaking terms with their barber. Or the haircut which is the Ivy League, 
the crew cut. Both very important, both are badges of recognition. These 
are important tools and they make sure that they belong by doing these 
things. And we call them the rock-and-roll generation and so important 
to this generation is the peculiar kind of music that they listen to. 

The thing that astonished me is the loyalty, almost the religious 
fanaticism that these kids have in defending their idol. This man far 
passed, it seems to me, just a local hero or a passing fancy. Somehow 
this man has reached down in the lives of our kids and has generated 
loyalties which we do not seem to be able to get. We have not done this, 
we have not been able to do what he has done. Why? I think because 
somehow this young man expresses what so many of the kids today feel, 
rebellion. And this guy rebels. Oh, he rebels against everything. And 
yet he makes a million dollars a year. This says something to the lives 
of the kids today. What are they looking for? Where are the answers to 
this problem? I would be the last to claim I know them. Right now I 
feel much like the movie actress who went on a trip to England and was 
on the Queen Mary. I feel much like this woman must have felt when 
she was sitting on the deck doing crossword puzzles and looking around 
for somebody with whom she could play shuffleboard. She noticed far 
over and bunched up in an overcoat with a muffler around his neck, a 
man who obviously was suffering with a bad cold. She went over to 
him, sat down, and began to make conversation with him. Finally, she 
said, “You know, I've always loved shuffleboard, why don’t you play 
with me. I'm a real competitor.” Well, this man got up and began to play 
shuffleboard and she beat him very badly. Then she looked at him and 
realized she had taken unfair advantage of him and so she said to him, 
“Look, why don’t you go down to your cabin and take two aspirin, and 
get yourself into your bunk, and cover yourself over with a lot of 
blankets, and drink a lot of hot water. I know what I'm talking about, 
you gotta take care of that cold. I know because I'm Ginger Rogers of 
Hollywood. By the way, I didn’t get your name.” And he sort of 
mumbled to her, “My name is Mayo, I’m from Rochester.” In all 
honesty, I realize that for anyone to set himself up as an expert is a very 
dangerous or, maybe worse yet, an embarrassing thing. However, I would 
like to share with you these things that have come to me through my 
reading, through my counseling, through my experiences with talking to 
these young people who I feel have been amazingly frank in opening 
their lives to me. What are they seeking, what are they looking for, 
where are they going? I had a boy come in to see me. This young man 
came from a wealthy family in Denver. His father was a very successful 
contractor. After listening to him get the hostility out of his system, it 
finally broke down to the fact that this young man was a lonely boy 
and he was lonely because in his words, “I don’t know my old man and 
my old man doesn’t know me.” 
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“Edie, you gotta get love, you gotta get love.” Well, our psychologists 
are saying over and over again that this is, perhaps, one of the truest 
things that has ever been said. You can hardly pick up a magazine today 
without having it tell us in the words or the title of a book that is now 
a best seller that we must have love or perish, and that this is, in some 
sense, the hunger that these kids are looking for to fill. They are looking 
all around for something that will fill this vacuum in their lives. And 
where they were meant to get it, unfortunately, many of them are not 
receiving it. We must face, it seems to me, the reality that the one place 
our civilization has counted on to contribute security, love, warmth, 
affection, that this place is not doing the job—the home is breaking down. 

We have statistics. One man has said that one of every four homes in 
the United States today is breaking up. For every four marriages there 
is one divorce. The interesting thing is that in some of the metropolitan 
communities, and actually sometimes out in rural communities, these 
statistics are not accurate. I come from a city where there is one marriage 
for every one divorce—fifty-fifty. After studying some of the surveys that 
have been made, | find that this is not unusual. I don’t know if this 
says anything to you. Maybe we have been hearing this for so long that 
we have become innoculated against the impact it should have. Do you 
know what this means really? This means that for every couple that 
stands before a minister promising to love, to honor, but no longer to 
obey—for every couple that stands there with their eyes filled with the 
dreams of the future, there is another couple standing before a judge 
with their lives being twisted by bitterness, recrimination, and hostility, 
with their lives being twisted because something has happened to them. 
But no statistic will ever be able to compute the damage done to a life 
involved in this kind of home. 

I saw a picture in Life magazine which burned itself on my memory. 
This was a picture of a young man about my age standing in the foyer 
of the courthouse in Los Angeles and his wife was standing on the other 
side of him. Between them was their tiny child, 7 or 8 perhaps, dressed 
up in what looked like her best dress, hair done up in pigtails; but her 
face, this is what I'll never forget, her face contorted with anguish for 
her father was tugging her on one side, pulling her arm, pulling for all 
he was worth. The mother on the other side, was pulling from that 
direction and she was almost physically split down the middle. The 
caption underneath it said “I want my mommy, I want my daddy, I want 
my mommy.”” Who can compute in a statistical manner, or place this in 
a statistic, what is happening fo this life? Maybe one of you, acting as 
a counsel; maybe one of you, trying to teach; maybe a minister, maybe 
a priest, maybe a rabbi, or maybe a psychiatrist will try someday to put 
the broken pieces of this life back together. Every day, gentlemen, one 
thousand people go into a divorce court to split their lives, and who 
knows how many little lives, because they have failed in one of the major 
responsibilities they have. 
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This never covers the kind of families who are bickering; all kinds 
of hostilities ow from one partner to the other. Children get caught up 
in the middle and they do not understand what is happening to them 
or to their family. Security is a word they do not understand, either. And 
love, to many of them, is something they only see on a motion picture 
screen. 

But, as if this weren't enough of a problem, we have one other and 
that is the kind of tumbleweed culture we live in today. Where one 
third of the families in the United States in the last five years has moved, 
—their kids have to readjust from school to school and there is no sense 
of stability. Fathers are caught up by jobs which take them from the 
home and the mother endeavors to try to be both father and mother. 
This is an impossibility. A psychologist took a poll back East to discover 
how much time fathers were spending with their children of junior high- 
school age. He asked the kids to keep an accurate account for two weeks. 
When the returns came back, this was the amazing result—the average 
time that a father had to spend with his son or daughter in junior high- 
school was fifteen minutes a week. What is going to happen when these 
kids do not have a father image to relate, what is going to happen when 
they look around for some adult that seems to care enough to spend 
time with them, what is going to happen? I think we all need only to 
look around to sense what is happening. What we see today is the result 
of the fact that these kids in hostility react, react, react against what they 
think to be an unfeeling world. A world that doesn’t really care about 
them as a person, but only wants to use them. Not only the magazines, 
not only the records, not only these idols, but also a world that says to 
them, “Look, it’s not important to read a book, it’s not important for 
you to develop a character, the important thing for you is to drive a 
Cadillac.” 

Sure, with our techniques, we have been able to set a price on every- 
thing, but these techniques somehow have failed to show that there are 
values in other things. This is the kind of world that these kids see, 
where we say “One nation under God” and then our headlines are filled 
full of men who are actually endorsed for stealing, for bribery, for 
manipulating the funds, for twisting the truth, for playing with the 
things that you and I consider to be unimportant. This is the kind of 
nation we live in. A nation that says, with its mouth, education is 
important, but for every buck that we give for education we spend ten 
dollars at the horseracing track gambling; for every dime we give for 
schools, we give a buck for a bottle of liquor; for every college professor 
who gets a salary or a high-school teacher or principal that gets a salary 
of between $5,000 and $10,000 a year there is a stripteaser in this country 
who gets $5,000 a week; and we wonder why these kids look around. 
And they are looking, they are searching for values, they are searching 
for money, they are searching for purpose and, for them, the almighty 
buck has become more and more the god that they will worship. What 
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is the answer? I don't believe the answer is found in accusing one 
another or sitting around blaming the military, blaming the educators, or 
blaming the homes. I think one of the things we have got to do is to 
realize that, unless we cooperate, disaster may well face us as a nation. 

Gentlemen, this is true. I don't believe that any generation has faced 
the responsibility that we face today. And, if that is true, you who shape, 
who mold this generation, who have them in your care as much as four 
and six hours a day have failed. I am sorry that I have to admit this, 
but the church too has failed, the home has failed. I'm not so sure that 
you have failed and I’m not just saying this because I want you to 
applaud. I believe that this nation, if it will look back and not panic 
as it first did when Sputnik streaked its ways across our skies, will 
realize that it is a nation that got the atom bomb up and down first, 
this nation which is looking for scientists also created radar, the kind 
that saved my life more than once, this nation has been able to delve 
in the universe and come up with more answers than I believe any other 
nation ever has. This nation is the one that came up with the wonder 
drugs; this nation is the one that came up with the Salk vaccine and, as 
long as that happens, gentlemen, we are not too far behind. But, at the 
same time, I look at these kids, these rebels without a cause, these kids 
looking for something to believe in, these kids looking for someone to 
give themselves to, having loyalties and energies which are being dis- 
sipated in the things not worthy of themselves. I believe, gentlemen, that 
unless we take a stand, unless we have the courage of our convictions, 
unless we can say to the world this is what we stand for, unless we do 
this, not only with our words, but with our lives, we are facing the 
terrible things. This nation has a history of always coming through, I 
believe it will. It will, gentlemen, if you will stand for something so our 
kids will not falter. 


THE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


Dr. JAMEs B. CONANT 


Ta days ago a conference was held in Washington on “Education of 
the Academically Talented.” Since I had the honor of being chairman 
of this meeting of school and college educators, it has been suggested that 
I report today on the outcome of this closed conference sponsored and 
arranged by the National Education Association and financed by the 
Carnegie Corporation. Many would say that such a report would be 
particularly appropriate because of the wide-spread public discussion of 
the secondary-school education of those who later will be members of 
the professions—particularly scientists and engineers. And I, for one, 
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would be willing to support the proposition that the identification and 
education of the academically talented students are matters of special 
interest to a highly industrialized society seeking to preserve its freedom 
in a dangerously divided world. But I should be quite unwilling to sub- 
scribe to any statement that the national interest in secondary education 
should be limited to a concern with this fraction of the youth of our 
country—some fifteen to twenty per cent. Nor should I be willing to 
support the position of those who advocate the education of this group 


.of young people in separate schools, whether the school be labelled 


academic, or scientific, or classical, or college preparatory. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


I am convinced that a satisfactory course of study for the bright boy or 
girl (the academically talented) can be offered in the public high school 
which is of a general or comprehensive type; and I believe that, with 
proper organization and a good guidance system, a very large percentage 
of the able youth will elect a course of study which challenges their 
intellectual capacity, provides experience in the precise formulation of 
ideas, and develops habits of hard work. I am further convinced that the 
students in the comprehensive school derive certain advantages from 
their school year which are denied to their contemporaries in special 
schools. This being my conviction, I hope I may be permitted, at the 
outset, to take some of your time in a discussion of the American 
comprehensive high school before I turn to a consideration of the more 
restricted topic of the education of the academically talented youth 
within such a high school. 

I have just spoken of my conviction about what can be accomplished 
by the American public high school in regard to the development of the 
academic talents of certain kinds of boys and girls. I have equally strong 
convictions as to what can be accomplished in the comprehensive high 
school for all types of youth. Indeed, I might say what must be accom- 
plished, if our democratic society is to remain cohesive. But you ladies 
and gentlemen who have spent years living with the problems of the 
high school may well ask on what information or experience I base 
my firm convictions. And as I elaborate some of my ideas about certain 
highly controversial details of secondary education, you may well ques- 
tion my competence to pass even a tentative judgment on school affairs. 
Let me anticipate your doubts by presenting my credentials so you may 
judge as to the degree to which my ideas may be well founded. (I believe 
in a court proceeding; the recital of past training and experience is 
called “qualifying a witness as an expert,” though you are well aware 
I am far from being an expert on secondary education.) | leave aside 
my twenty years of experience as a college president and also my years of 
association with high-school administrators and teachers on the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education Association. To be 
sure, I learned something about the secondary education of those young 
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men who entered Harvard by noting the performance of those who came 
from different schools (and the performance of the public high-school 
graduates who were admitted was, on the whole, highly satisfactory). Of 
course, I learned a great deal about high-school problems from my col- 
leagues on the Educational Policies Commission; I also learned about 
the special problems confronting the science teachers, as a consequence 
of a course I conducted for such teachers during two summer sessions of 
the Harvard Summer School some five or six years ago. I might also 
submit as evidence my visits to secondary schools in Australia, New 
Zealand, Germany, and Switzerland. But my real education in secondary 
education is very recent, I must admit. 

For the last five months, I have devoted almost all my time to traveling 
around the United States and visiting high schools. I have talked to 
principals, teachers, and students and sat in classes in some forty schools 
in thirteen states. I have asked endless questions and received illumi- 
nating information from all concerned. I suppose I must have discussed 
detailed questions of curricula and organization with over five hundred 
high-school students in groups of ten to twenty (and, in the absence of 
teachers or administrators, one often receives startlingly frank views). 
I must have discussed educational problems with over 1,500 high-school 
teachers in groups ranging from three to thirty. The schools I have 
chosen to visit have been, with few exceptions, schools of sufficient size 
to provide an adequate education for all types of youth and have been 
located in communities of such a nature that not more than half the 
students proceeded, after graduation, to attend a four-year college, or 
engineering school, or university. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


On the basis of my short, but intensive, course of study, I have arrived 
at certain tentative conclusions as to what should be the characteristics 
of a comprehensive high school. I am going to venture to present these 
conclusions to this audience of professional high-school administrators. I 
trust you will not think me unduly presumptious in so doing, and I hope 
to benefit from your frank reactions which I trust I shall hear, in one 
way or another, during the course of the next two days. For simplicity’s 
sake, I shall confine my attention to a senior high school of at least 
1,000 student in which not more than half of those enrolled desire to go 
on with education beyond the high school and in which the distribution 
of academic ability or scholastic aptitude corresponds to the national 
average. In other words, the median I.Q. is approximately 100. I shall 
further assume that I am dealing with a community with considerable 
diversified industry and in a state where the administration of the voca- 
tional program permits and encourages as full an offering of vocational 
education within a comprehensive high school as the local situation 


warrants. 
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I hardly need tell this audience that these assumptions do not apply 
to a suburban high school in a neighborhood in which almost all the 
families have collegiate ambitions for their children, nor do they apply to 
high schools in many sections of a big city, nor a consolidated high school 
in a rural area. None of you will fall into the error one meets with all 
too often in discussing high-school education with laymen; namely, the 
tendency to talk about schools in general terms without reference to the 
type of community which they serve. 


THE CurRICULUM OF THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


Whether the school system be on the 6-3-3, 6-6, 6-2-4, or 8-4 basis, I shall 
treat the ninth grade with the higher grades in considering the cur- 
riculum. Let me first direct attention to the general education of all 
the children, irrespective of their vocational goals. Four years of English 
and four years of history or related social studies will be required of all 
the pupils in a satisfactory high school, according to my views. Two 
years of mathematics will likewise be required, but, at the end of the 
eighth grade, the counselors will, on the basis of earlier achievement and 
suitable tests, guide not more than half of the boys and girls in the 
ninth grade into algebra, the others into general mathematics or com- 
mercial mathematics. All the students will take a general science course 
in the ninth grade or biology in that grade or the tenth. All will be 
urged to elect at least one year of art or music, and, depending on the 
state laws, all will take physical education for a definite period of time. 


ABiLITY GROUPING 

I now come to the highly controversial subject of whether or not, in 
these required general courses, the students should be grouped according 
to their ability. I have heard this subject so often discussed in the last 
months that I can recite by heart the arguments for and against what 
is often called homogeneous grouping. I have become persuaded, from 
what I have heard from administrators, teachers, and students (par- 
ticularly from the free expression of opinion by students) that some 
degree of grouping in terms of ability in the English and history classes 
is in the best interests of all concerned. The same would be true for the 


~ science, mathematics, and foreign language courses if these are elected 


by many students who do not have considerable academic ability. But 
I recognize that a transition from a system in which each section repre- 
sents the entire spectrum of ability, to a system in which there are 
different types of sections, can only be made if the administration is 
convinced of the desirability of the change and succeeds in convincing 
at least a majority of the teachers. 

The schools I have visited in which there are three or four kinds of 
English sections in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades seemed 
to me to be doing the best job. One group of sections would accom- 
modate the bright boys and girls (some fifteen to twenty per cent of the 
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student body in the type of school I am here considering), another group 
will accomodate the ten or fifteen per cent of those who, by any test, are 
not capable of doing academic work at che level of the majority (this 
includes those whose reading ability in the ninth grade is at the seventh- 
grade level or below), and another group of sections will be composed of 
those of average ability. Approximately the same sectioning will be used 
in the ninth-, tenth-, and eleventh-grade history or social science classes 
and in the ninth-grade general science or biology, as well as in other 
science courses, mathematics, and foreign languages, if necessary. 

Among the arguments used against the type of arrangement I am 
advocating is one based on the important idea that the high school should 
provide social cohesion among all types of students. One hears it said 
that one of the main objectives of the American high school is to develop 
a spirit of understanding among all sorts of people, irrespective of their 
special talents and their vocational goals—that the future owner of a 
factory and the future labor leader should in school learn to know and 
respect each other as human beings. With this goal, I am in full accord. 
But I am afraid that many teachers and some school administrators are 
deluding themselves by thinking that, by having students of widely 
different abilities in the same English or history sections, there is much 
significant progress made towards this important goal. The study of 
American government and contemporary problems in the twelfth grade 
is another story. Here, because of the nature of the subject matter and 
the frequent discussions in which all may readily participate, I believe the 
mixing of the students with a variety of vocational goals is desirable and 
diminishes relatively little the effectiveness of the work. But, if the 
evidence I have obtained from students is to be trusted, by far the best 
method of developing social cohesion among the students is by the use 
of the home rooms for this purpose. A home room assembled from 
students of all sorts of abilities and interests, kept together for three or 
four years, and playing a real part in the student activities through an 
effective student council can perform a great role in forwarding the ob- 
jectives which the proponents of heterogeneous sectioning have in mind 
when they oppose ability grouping. And I am speaking from what I have 
observed, not from theory, mind you. But I also know that home rooms 
can only be successful if time enough for their activities is permitted, and 
if the administration can convince the teachers of the importance of the 
work—a difficult assignment, perhaps, but one that has been fulfilled in 
several schools that I have seen. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Let me now talk about vocational education, and we should not be 
afraid to use this term to include the specialized work of all the youth 
who have some career in mind, including those who are headed for 
college whose ultimate vocation may require more years of formal study 
than does that of their schoolmates who are working in the shops. There 
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is one difference, however. The boy or girl who aims to enter an engineer- 

ing school or a college probably has in mind a vocation for whose 

preparation the specialized study mainly comes after high school; it can 

be, therefore, described in terms applicable to all states of the union. 
The vocation for which one prepares directly in high school, on the other 
hand, is usually a vocation that can be practiced locally and immediately. 
In spite of the high mobility of our population, a large fraction of the 
graduates of the kind of high school I have in mind will desire to find 
employment, at first, nearby their homes. This being the case, any dis- 
cussion of vocational education only makes sense if one bears in mind 
the local needs of the community in question. If there is no employment 
opportunity for a tool and die worker, then there should be no vocational 
work in a machine shop; the same holds for the building trades, electrical 
work, and auto mechanics. And, I may say, I have seen some excellent 
programs offered in comprehensive high schools in all these fields. There 
will be, of course, a local advisory committee of labor and management 
in each field, and the standards of performance will be high. The 
vocational shops will not be a dumping ground for those of low 
academic ability. In other words, there will be an effective and intelligent 
guidance system. 

For girls, typing and stenography will offer much the same oppor- 
tunities as do the shops for boys. But, if what I have seen is at all 
typical, the guidance officers will have a harder time steering the girls 
of very high academic ability into the mathematics and science courses 
than in the case of boys. In many schools I have visited, a very large 
proportion of the bright boys were studying fourth-year mathematics 
(trigonometry) and a tough course in physics. But the girls were con- 
spicuous by their absence. Many potential scientists, science teachers, 
and mathematicians are thus lost. This is to be regretted. But we all 
know with what type of parental and community pressures the guidance 
officers often have to contend. 

~ To my mind, the great majority of high-school students should be 
directing their studies towards some definite end. The vocational goal 
may change as the student matures, but those who have a goal are far 
better off than the others. These are the committed students, and, ideally, 
they should constitute the entire student body. If this were the case, 
~ many of the justifiable criticisms of the soft high-school programs would 
disappear, for it is the program of the uncommitted students which is 
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a . ® ~ usually without rhyme or reason, a jumble which produces no challenge 

bt ‘ to any aptitude or talent. The program of the boy concentrating on 
Bia oe machine shop work is not a soft program, neither is the program of the 
i girl aiming to be a first-class stenographer. In the schools where these 
mie) - subjects are well taught, hard work and high standards of precision go 
ee 28 hand-in-hand. 
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PARENTAL OR COMMUNITY PRESSURE 


This question of parental or community pressures, to which I referred 
earlier, is an important one. Often it is possible to characterize a school 
by the absence or presence of one sort of pressure or another. As regards 
students taking foreign languages or mathematics, the pressure may be 
negative or positive. For example, there are some schools in suburban 
areas where a vast majority of the parents not only have collegiate am- 
bitions for their children but also are very specific as to what particular 
colleges the boys and girls should enter. Some of the time of the coun- 
selors may well be taken in trying to guide a student with limited 
academic ability into programs of study from which he or she can benefit, 
and later the counselor may consume considerable energy finding a 
college that will admit the student. To my mind, in many such instances 
it would be far better for the boy or girl in question to enter a two-year 
college than to enroll in a four-year institution with low standards and 
forever suffer from an inferiority complex because of failure to gain 
admittance to a so-called “prestige institution.” But this remark is, by 
the way, the point I am trying to make in the following: where there is 
considerable pressure of the type I have just described, it is important 
for the school to be so organized as to counterbalance this pressure. This 
can be done to a considerable degree if there are no fixed programs or 
“tracks,” labelled “academic” or “college preparatory.” Such programs 
are not necessary if the classes are sectioned according to ability and on 
a flexible basis. Programs labelled “academic” or “college preparatory” 
tend to attract the less able students because of the parents’ desire for 
prestige. The labels emphasize social distinction which should be mini- 
mized as far as possible. The school can well proclaim that every student 
is taking a course of study suitable to his or her needs; and, at the same 
time, if an excellent guidance system is in operation, it will turn out that 
the academically able students are taking a tough program. And please 
don’t tell me all this is impossible, for I have seen such an organization 
in operation. 

One of the problems presented by the introduction of so-called “ability 
grouping” is that presented by the presence in the school of some ten to 
fifteen per cent of the students who have great difficulty with reading and 
in handling numbers. This group, just above the mentally retarded in 
terms of general intelligence, may be distributed at random through each 
section of the required courses and essentially left to sleep the subject 
out. Being only three or four in a class of thirty, such students may do 
little to disrupt the class and perhaps are not as much of a drag on the 
bright students as is the middle group. But that under those conditions 
they are obtaining anything like a satisfactory education, I very much 
question. In the interest of all concerned, they should be taken out 
of the required courses (English, history, biology, general mathematics, 
for example) and given a different type of instruction by teachers 
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specially qualified for this work and anxious to undertake it. Merely 
putting those students in a special section of the required subject courses 
will cause them and the teachers assigned to the impossible task acute 
distress. In more than one school I have visited, the teachers were 
resisting the introduction of sectioning according to ability because of 
previous experience with handling the slow readers in special groups in 
: the usual subject matter courses. But such a procedure is not a necessary 
: consequence of ability grouping; indeed, it should not be. To repeat 
what I said earlier, in the subjects taken by students with a wide range 
, of abilities, the academically able (some fifteen to twenty per cent) 
should be receiving instruction in separate sections‘and the ten to fifteen 
per cent of the very slow readers should be receiving a different type of 
instruction in special classes conducted by specially competent teachers. 
If the school is not ready or willing to face up to the challenge of trying 
a to handle the slow readers by special means, then as a poor alternative, 
the academically able should be placed in sections and the slow readers 
distributed at random among the sections accommodating the other 
eighty per cent of the student body. I may say that, in many a school I 
have seen, a mistaken analysis of the social effects of heterogeneous 
grouping has been the most serious block to a necessary improvement 
of the school. 

Now at long last we come to my report on the Washington Conference 
on the Education of the Academically Talented. 1 am, for the rest of 
my time, serving as a reporter. As to my own convictions as to many 
important details of the high-school programs of study for such students, 
I shall remain silent on this occasion except for one sentence. The 

- academically talented ought, in the national interest, to be identified in 
the eighth grade at least; they ought to be persuaded to take a tough 
program of mathematics, science, and foreign languages which would 
require fifteen to twenty hours of homework each week of the school 
year; they ought to be guided to enter tough programs in a university 
or college and, if they have limited means, enabled to do so by means of 
a scholarship. This is a long sentence giving my own views; now let me 

a report on the views of others as they developed at Washington last week. 








fil isi COMMENTS FROM THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

First of all, a few words about the title of the conference—“The 
Identification and Education of the Academically Talented Pupil in the 
. “ American Secondary School.” With what sort of pupil was the conference 
a) mm concerned? It was agreed that we were considering the education of a 
much larger group than that composed of the “gifted” pupil as the word 


A “til fas iki is commonly used. The “gifted,” as defined in an NEA pamphlet of some 

Satie a seven years ago, comprise about two per cent of the high-school popula- 

tion. The education of this group is of great importance and was often 

b ees referred to in the discussions and conclusions. But the main purpose of 

ay, i the conference was to consider the identification and education of some 
ih 
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fifteen to twenty per cent of the high-school population. What many of 
us felt was needed was a careful consideration of the secondary-school 
education of all those boys and girls who have the ability to study 
effectively and rewardingly advanced mathematics, foreign languages, and 
tough courses in physics and chemistry. (You will note that I have just 
ventured to give a definition of the “academically talented youth.” In 
the jargon of modern philosophy, it is an operational definition.) The 
pupils in this group ought to go to college. Therefore, their secondary- 
school studies must be considered in relation to their later college work, 
though I think it quite erroneous to speak of their school programs as 
college preparatory work. For, when the American college several 
generations ago gave up a fixed program, it became evident that in no 
strict sense of the words could one speak of specific courses as preparatory 
for college work (with the all important exception of English). 

For the reason I have just given, college people and school people were 
together in this conference. Some two hundred individuals with a variety 
of educational experiences were invited to attend the three-day working 
sessions. The group included secondary-school teachers, professors, 
administrators, research scholars, independent school people, public 
school people from all over the United States. 

There were two general sessions: the first dealt with identification; in 
the last, six reporters summarized the findings and recommendations of 
some twenty working groups of about twenty each. (And those groups 
really worked in closed sessions, the first day on problems of interest to 
all, the second day on problems in each of the basic disciplines.) The 
first session (dealing with identification), it was generally agreed, was 
both interesting and encouraging. Three well-known authorities on 
testing—Lyle Spencer, Henry Chauncey, and John Stalnaker—gave their 
views about tests, and Professor Samuel A. Stouffer discussed certain 
sociological implications of the use of tests. All four speakers agreed 
that early identification of the academically talented youth is possible 
and that advice as to programs of studies can be given with confidence. 
This is no startling news to a professional audience. However, these 
facts are not sufficiently understood by the general public. 

The experts were in agreement that identification could be and usually 
should be made in the eighth grade, but tests should be given even earlier 
in a pupil’s career and a record kept of his or her achievements. For, 
as one of the experts on tests declared, “We know that test scores and 
school marks together predict more accurately than either separately; the 
optimum weighting of each may vary from one situation to another, but 
in general there can be greatest confidence in expectancy of academic 
success for pupils who rank high on both predictors.” The same speaker 
went on to point out that test scores have certain advantages as compared 
with school marks. They furnish—at any grade level—a standardized, 
comparable set of observations of pupils who may have had different 
teachers and come from different schools with different marking systems. 
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They are unaffected by any disciplinary element such as affect course 
grades. What tests can do for us, he said, if “we are fishing for sizeable 
talent,” is not to single out the species or net the catch, but to identify 
those pools which “are likely to have the greatest number of big fish.” 

Throughout the conference the importance of counselors and the 
guidance system was stressed. To quote from one of the addresses, 

~ “What is needed in many school systems is a more intensive statistical 
and clinical study of children at the end of the eighth grade or whenever 
the critical choice point is made as to high-school curriculum. Sufficient 

~ counseling manpower should be available to advise personally with 
parents of talented children and help those parents to have appropriate 
attitudes and techniques of implementing the attitudes.” 

The attitude of parents, indeed of a whole community, may be in some 
instances one of the major blocks to a successful school program for the 
bright pupils. For, as was pointed out during the symposium on identi- 
fication, “Most citizens stand ready at any time to help a handicapped 
person—but the obverse of this attitude (that academically superior 
children also need special school help) is a thought that requires a 
complete change of mental set to gain acceptance.” And, as an example, 
the speaker related his experience at a dinner party where a mother of 
three bright children told him quite frankly that she was not interested 
in geniuses. “All I want to do is raise my kids to be normal, well-adjusted 
adults,” she said. It was all too evident from her conversation that by 
“normal” she meant “mediocre” and by “well-adjusted” she meant 
children who would create a minimum of problems for mama. This 
story, by the way, illustrates a point with which many in this audience are 
familiar. In some communities, a reorientation of public opinion 
(including, particularly, parental opinion) is required if we are to get 
ahead with the improvement of the secondary education of the academi- 
cally talented youth. 

Through the conference, it was taken for granted that the pupils we 
were considering would receive their education in the same secondary 
school as others less talented. This assumption, which only one member 
in the last general session challenged, raises certain questions about the 
organization of instruction, particularly in those subjects which are 
studied by all or almost all the pupils in the school. There was a strong 
sentiment in all the working groups for arranging classes so that a pupil 
of high ability in a given subject will study this subject together with 
others of comparable ability. That this is a highly important recom- 
mendation, goes without saying. 

Such organization of instruction should not be confused, of course, 
with a mechanical separation of all pupils with an 1.Q. above an arbitrary 
value into a fixed curriculum as a block. The sentiment against any such 
arrangement appeared to be as strong as the sentiment for a grouping 
according to ability, subject by subject. It was also made clear in many 
discussions that there must be flexibility in the organization of the 
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curriculum, and provision must be made for the “late bloomer.” 

Let me now turn 0 the reports of the working groups dealing with 
subject matter. It was evident that there was great interest in the 
Advanced Placement Program. This program has been put into effect 
in more than fifty high schools through cooperation with a group of 
colleges. Pupils in the program are taking college level courses in such 
subjects as English literature, English composition, American and 
European history, foreign languages, advanced mathematics, and science. 
The pupil graduates from school with his class, but enters college with 
advanced standing and, in some colleges, with credit towards a degree. 
This program was endorsed by all the groups as suitable for the gifted 
(from two to five per cent of the student body). Those familiar with 
the program testified that the benefits extend beyond the pupils involved. 

The working group concerned with the study of modern foreign 
languages came out strongly and unanimously against a practice which I 
have found in school after school as I have been traveling around the 
United States in the last months; namely, the two-year program of study 
of a foreign language. I hope their recommendation that more than 
two full years should be devoted to the study of a foreign language will 
be widely read and accepted. To quote from the report of the recorder 
of this group: 

. . . The international responsibilities of this country make it imperative 
that . . . our academically talented have a reasonable proficiency in the use of at 
least one modern foreign language. . . . 

The two-year program of language study usually followed, and to which 
many pupils are limited, is not sufficient to impart this proficiency. Much more 
time is needed. A minimum continuous sequence of four full years in high 
school, or its equivalent, is necessary in order to achieve the desired results. It 
may even be more effective to spread the equivalent study over a six-year 
sequence. Individual differences and conditions of study may shorten or 
lengthen the requisite time; for the goal is achievement. The pupil should not 
dabble in language study. A program of two years in each of two languages is 
definitely not to be recommended. In general, a four-year sequence of study in 
grades nine to twelve, or its equivalent in achievement, in one modern foreign 
language, is the least that should be expected of the academically talented pupil. 

Since language study is best begun very early, the academically talented 
pupil should have an opportunity to begin a modern foreign language in the 
elementary school, whenever the proper conditions for such study exist, and 
qualified instruction is available. At this age, the pupil learns language 
automatically as behavior, and not as a rational process. Such programs offer 
rich possibilities for the future of modern language study. 

It is evident that the study of a foreign language in the elementary school 
must be closely articulated with further study in the junior and senior high 
school, so that there is no break in the sequence, and so that pupils can progress 
regularly. Beginners must not enter the unit at a later point. It must have 
separate treatment to its completion. 


The report of the work group concerned with English raised the 
following questions: “Having identified the talented, to what kind of 
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class are we going to assign them? Are we going to have ability groups?” 
They answered, “In a large high school such a plan is desirable. Even 
here, however, we must individualize within the class. But what are we 
going to do if we are a small high school and do not have sufficient 
numbers for ability grouping? We recommend then that enrichment be 
provided within the framework of the regular class. In addition, we 
strongly recommend that someone interested in the gifted be assigned to 
work with them on a tutorial or small group basis, the teacher being 
freed from some other responsibility in order to do this work. A talented 
pupil should not be penalized by not being offered a challenging cur- 
riculum simply because he must attend a small high school. A school 
should explore its resources to provide for its talented, no matter what 
its size or location. We believe there are ways if there is the will.” 


The English working group strongly recommended “. . . that effective 
teaching of English cannot be done unless a teacher has a maximum 
load of four classes of no more than twenty-five pupils per class. For the 
very gifted, sectioned into groups using the seminar approach, classes 
should be no larger than fifteen.” It was further recommended “. . . that 
the non-creative parts of the English teacher's job be taken away in 
order to increase the productivity of the teacher for the important job 
of evaluation of composition and for the improvement of other individual 
study work... .” 


The same group agreed that preparation for a high-school program for 
the talented in English should begin in the elementary grades, and there 
should be close articulation between the elementary and the junior high 
school and between the junior and senior high school. Articulation 
between the high school and the college level was recommended, and the 
group endorsed the Advanced Placement Program and went on to say 
that, “To help states create more effective programs in English . . . each 
state should have one or more language arts specialists in the state 
department of education, just as there are specialists in other subject 
matter areas.” 


Those concerned with English also gave it as their opinion that, “The 
summer vacation period should not be wasted time for the academically 
talented. If special courses in creative writing and reading of literature 
cannot be offered in a summer school, at least reading should be en- 
couraged by the teachers’ distributing summer reading lists and expecting, 
as a result, critical evaluation and use of the material read as a result of 
the extension of techniques and procedures given in the classroom.” 


The two social studies groups displayed a keen interest in the possi- 
bility of special, advanced work for the academically talented in high 
schools. One of the groups was very specific and recommended for these 
students at least three years of advanced work, including a year+of 
American history, another year of history other than American, and a 
third year of work which should be in the other social studies. 


— 
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The teachers, this group recommended, “should be people: (1) who 
have a scholarly knowledge of their subject or area; (2) who have a deep 
understanding of the nature of learning and of the learning process, a 
belief in and an understanding of the needs of academically talented 
students, and a keen desire to teach such students; (3) who are liberally 
educated; (4) who have grappled with the philosophical problems of the 
meaning and purpose of education, and who have a knowledge of the 
history of American education. 

“Such teachers should also have, to an exceptional degree, the desired 
qualifications of all teachers; i.e., ‘a good mind, broad intellectual 
curiosity, creativeness, energy, enthusiasm, emotional balance, and a 
deep interest in students.’ One group added ‘a sense of humor’ as a 
desired characteristic.” (I might add paranthetically that I think all 
teachers should have these qualifications.) 


The science report recommended that the “Minimum requirements 
for talented students in science should be one good course in biology and 
one in the physical sciences in the eleventh and twelfth grades. For the 
immediate future, these should be courses developed in a fashion 
similar to the new physics course of the Physical Science Study Committee 
at M.I.T. In the long run, we should develop an integrated two- or three- 
year sequence in physics, chemistry, and biology in order to make the 
most efficient use of the teaching process,”” they declared. 

It was concluded that carefully reconsidered sequence in mathematics - 
should accompany the changes in the science courses. English, a foreign 
language, and the social sciences must maintain their great importance, 
and teachers of these subjects will certainly accept the challenge to 
improve their courses to match the ability of the talented student. In 
addition, no proposal should be accepted that monopolizes the entire 
school day for the academic subjects and thereby rules out of the school 
day opportunities for such other avocational and cultural areas as music, 
art, and the industrial arts. The allocation of five solid subjects from 
the academic disciplines is sensible, but there must be room in a pupil's — 
program for electives. 

The science report went on to say that, “Careful consideration must be 
given to the scheduling of classes—the length and number of classes per , 
day, the number of classes per week in a subject, and the desirability of 
double periods for laboratory work. . . . The use of television films, and 
other aids should be explored for their possibilities for enrichment or for 
direct aids to teaching, but they should not be expected to substitute for 
the regular teaching process.” 

The mathematicians declared that, “It is highly desirable that all 
academically talented youth pursue the study of mathematics for at least 
three years. Pupils with special talents in science and mathematics 
should continue for a fourth, or even a fifth year, at the high-school 
level. . .. Where qualified teachers are available, schools should experi- 
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ment with programs for the mathematically talented. Much if not all 
of ninth-grade algebra may safely be moved down to grade eight for such 
pupils, thus making way for more advanced work in later years. . . . Many 
schools are presently capable of compressing the conventional algebra, 
plan geometry, intermediate algebra, solid geometry, and trigonometry 
into three years for the talented youth, to clear the way for the calculus 


jin grade twelve. Ideally—and this should be well within the grasp 


of the 2,000 high schools enrolling more than 1,000 pupils—there should 
be two offerings in the twelfth year: (1) a substantial course in analytic 
geometry and calculus for those seeking advanced standing in college, and 
(2) probability, statistical inference, set theory, and polynomial calculus 
for the academically talented generally. The latter group, presumably, 
will not be seeking advanced standing. . . .” 

“At any time when difference in mathematical ability becomes too 
great for a single class,” the mathematicians urged that pupils be grouped 
according to ability, but that “social maturity and individual needs must 
be kept in mind. Opportunities must be given to students although the 
size of such groups may of necessity in some schools be small. The Board 
of Education which fails to offer advanced studies because class size may 
be smaller than normal serves the nation ill. . . .” 


Those concerned with mathematics stated that, “Guidance personnel 
should be encouraged to respond to the national need for mathematics 
majors by fully apprising pupils, particularly girls, of the career oppor- 
tunities in mathematics, thereby buttressing the influence of the mathe- 
matics teacher. In guiding pupils toward advanced work in mathematics, 
counselors should look for ‘the 3 M’s’—mentality, maturity, and motiva- 
tion.” 

This concludes my report on the Washington conference. It only 
remains for me to offer my apologies to the audience for the length of my 
address and to all the participants of the conference for the inadequacy 
of my report. To sum up in a few minutes what six reporters said in an 
hour and a half (and they, themselves, apologized for their failure to do 
justice to nine hours of discussion), has been really an impossible task. 
To sum it all up in a few words, the conference was successful, and a 
surprising approach to unanimity developed in many fields, far greater, 
indeed, than my brief report has indicated. You will all wish to read the 
proceedings when they are published, and, unless | am much mistaken, 
they will have an influence on American education. 
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Fifth General Session 
Monday, February 17, 8:30 P.M. 


THEATRE, MURAT TEMPLE 


Presiding: George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant, State De- 
partment of Education, Topeka, Kansas; Immediate Past President, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

Platform Guests: Indiana Convention Committee. 

Concert presented by the Indianapolis Public High Schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Herman L. Shibler, General Superintendent of Education. 

Indianapolis Public High-School Symphony; Director, W. Owen 
Beckley, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Indianapolis Public 
Schools. 

The Combined High-School Choirs of Indianapolis, Indiana; Direc- 
tor, Ralph W. Wright, Supervisor of Vocal Music, Indianapolis 
Public Schools. 


Participating Schools: 
Arsenal Technical High School; Hanson H. Anderson, Principal. 
Crispus Attucks High School; Alexander M. Moore, Principal. 
Broad Ripple High School; J. Fred Murphy, Principal. 
Emmerich Manual Training High School; Edgar Stahl, Principal. 
Thomas Carr Howe High School; Charles M. Sharp, Principal. 
Shortridge High School; Joel W. Hadley, Principal. 
George Washington High School; H. H. Walter, Principal. 
Harry E. Wood High School; Richard E. Emery, Principal. 


Siath General Session 
Tuesday, February 18, 9:30 A.M. 


EGYPTIAN Room, Murat TEMPLE 


Presiding: Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Education, Eugene 
Public Schools, Eugene, Oregon; Second Vice President, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Platform Guests: Co-ordinator$ of State Secondary-School Principals’ 
Associations. 


Invocation by The Rev. Dale Oldham, Pastor, Park Place Church of 
God, Anderson, Indiana. 


Music by the Broad Ripple High School Choir, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Gene Roland Poston, Director of Vocal Music; J. Fred Murphy, Prin- 


cipal. 
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Presentation of an Infantile Paralysis plaque by Frederic C. Windoes, 
Assistant to the President, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
Inc., New York, New York. This plaque was awarded to the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals for its part in encouraging 
high schools to secure as nearly as possible 100 per cent participation of 
their student bodies in the administration of the Salk vaccine as a 
preventative of poliomyelitis. The citation reads: “For Distinguished 
Service in the Fight Against Poliomyelitis.” 


Addresses: 
THE SABER-TOOTH TIGER RETURNS 


Haron R. W. BENJAMIN 


(Due to weather conditions, Dr. Benjamin was unable to be 
present. His paper was read by Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals staff.) 


J. ABNER PeppiweELL, Px.D., Prepicts BuT NEVER PROPHESIES 


\ 7 I called on my distinguished former teacher, J. Abner 
Peddiwell, Ph.D., professor of education at what was once the Petaluma 
State College but is now, of course, the Petaluma State University, he was 
seated on the porch of his cabin, staring at the Pacific Ocean. He greeted 
me with his usual absent-minded courtesy, shaking my hand warmly, 
pulling out a chair for me, and forcing a glass of beverage into my fist, 
all without the slightest idea of my identity. 

I told him my name, and his eyes narrowed. 

“Ah, yes,” he commented. “You're the man who put those paleolithic 
lectures, or rather those lectures on paleolithic education, into print.” 

I admitted that I was. 

“Specifically,” he inquired crisply in his old classroom manner, “what 
good did that book ever do?” 

“Well—er—it—ah,” I began hesitantly, overcome as always by the direct- 
ness of his questioning, “quite a few people have read it.” 

“That isn’t what I asked you,” the professor said with a touch of pity. 
“What good, what educational good did it do?” 

That word educational saved the day for me. I knew the answer now. 
“It has caused my students and colleagues, returning from tourism in 
Baja, California, and elsewhere below the Border to bring me back over 
the years a total of gallons of tequila,” I answered glibly. 

“And you drank that stuff?” Peddiwell asked. 

“Certainly not,” I said firmly. “I gave it to hospitals, nursing homes, 
and a few individual investigators for private research projects. The 


Harold R. W. Benjamin is Director of the Connecticut study of the Role of the Public 
Schools, State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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last liter was contributed to a local high-school science club as possible 
rocket fuel. 

“Huh!” the old man mused. “And now, lacking creative stimulant for 
your own uses, you come to me for help on the paper you have agreed 
to give to the National Association of Secondary-School Principals on 
February 18.” 

“How did you know?” I blurted in astonishment. 

“We have a secondary-school administrator in Petaluma who belongs 
to that organization,” said the professor primly, “and | have intelligence 
contacts with his office.” 

“The Executive Committee did suggest,” I explained, “and Paul 
Elicker and George Shattuck mentioned similar views, that I might get 
you to—er—sort of—er—prophesy about—" 

“Prophesy?” he interrupted. “Never! Impossible! Like any scientist 
I sometimes make predictions, but I never prophesy.” 

“I though the two words meant pretty much the same thing,” I 
suggested. 

“The same thing!” The old gentleman seemed outraged. “Of course, 
they don’t mean the same thing!” 

“Just what is the difference?” I inquired timidly. 

“Difference?” Peddiwell snorted. The difference is simple and big. 
When you prophesy you just reach into the air, often right after 
throwing sand over your left shoulder and repeating the Seven Cardinal 
Principles or other appropriate incantations, and wham! you have the 
prophecy full-blown right there in your hand. When you predict, you 
first examine the evidence, then you interpret it in the light of one or 
more hypotheses, and finally you track it into the future as far as it 
points. You see the difference? Is it not apparent to you?” 

“Yes, sir,” I said slowly, “but would it be asking too much to have you 
demonstrate?” 

“Demonstrate?” He blinked. 

“Yes,” I suggested eagerly. “Just predict, for example, the history of 
the American schools for the next fifty years, and I will have—" 

“Your paper for the meeting in Indianapolis,” he supplied the ending. 

“Well, I could use it, with your permission, of course, in preparing my 
lecture,” I said ingratiatingly. 

“No,” he snapped. “Don’t put any of your own stuff in there. Quote 
me in full or not at all. And this is not a lecture; it is a paper. You 
should read it to those gentlemen and not add unscholarly comments or 
tell any of those maize-fashioned anecdotes to which you have become 
addicted, particularly that one about the psychologist who was studying 
fleas.” 

He spoke exactly as he would have spoken to me forty years ago. I 
should have felt hurt and told him to keep his flourishing views for 
his own papers. I should have said plainly and with dignity that I would 
compose my own lecture and that he could go if he wished to some hot, 
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dry place that was full of professors of education. But I did not. I just 
promised humbly to do as I had been told. It was a coward’s way, but 
it did save me the trouble of preparing a lecture for this meeting, and it 
saved you the trouble of listening to the story of the comparative 
psychologist who was studying the learning behavior of fleas. 

Here is what the old man said, as nearly as I can transcribe my notes. 
It is hardly necessary for me to add that I disagree profoundly with some 


of his implied views. 
>. 7 >. . . 


In 1958 (began Professor Peddiwell) the people of the United States 
were in great educational difficulties. They were well aware that they 
were in difficulties, but they were somewhat handicapped by not knowing 
what the difficulties were. They thought—many of them, at least—that 
they knew. They thought their difficulties were caused chiefly by per- 
sonnel and material shortages, a lack of teachers, buildings, and money to 
supply them. Actually, their difficulties stemmed primarily from a 
shortage of beliefs. 

The Americans did not know what they wanted education to do, and 
so they concentrated their attention largely on educational motions, 
processes, content, and methods without much regard to purposes. This 
made it easy for them to travel in circles, educationally speaking. When 
put under sudden pressure, as when they awoke abruptly to a fear that 
the Soviet Union was outstripping them in education, their circling was 
stepped up to near-hysterical gyrations. They whirled easily, because 
they lacked a basic belief to give them solid anchorage in educational 
matters. 

Much of this gyration centered on the secondary school. The ordinary 
American citizen did not like to look critically at the elementary school. 
Brought up in a Momistic culture in which love for children and dogs 
was second only to reverence for Mother and the Flag, he could not 
criticize easily an institution performing so many child-development, 
child-welfare, and child-protective functions as did the elementary school. 

The higher educational institutions, furthermore, overawed the 
American of 1958. For every situation, they had language that subdued 
him. When he was not himself a college graduate, he assumed that he 
lacked the necessary schooling to understand higher educational pro- 
nouncements; when he was a graduate, he knew he could not understand 
them. In his student days, he had heard about scholarly disciplines, 
humanities, liberal arts, and basic scientific concepts, but it had been all 
he could do to get through Zool. 5, Pol. Sci. 11 and 12, and the rest of 
those courses his adviser and the dean had made him take. He had 
almost failed Phys. Ed. 1 by not being able to meet the required standard 
in push-ups. 

When the college and university professors and presidents in 1958 
turned accusing eyes and voices on the secondary school, therefore, and 
the elementary school people gazed modestly but confidently at their 
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solid floor of concern with child growth and development, the average 
American turned his critical attention too on the secondary school. He 
knew what driver training was; he knew that algebra was a process of 
finding out what x equalled. It was not long before he could say, almost 
enthusiastically as though he knew the facts, “Driver training? Hah! It 
may be all right, but it takes mathematics to put a sputnik aloft. Home 
economics, art, and music? Very nice if you can afford them, but 
physics—there’s the stuff to make the Russians squirm.” 

This, then, was the situation in 1958. From two main tendencies in 
that situation, I am going to attempt two different sets of predictions. 
The first of these I will call the Alpha Prediction because it is based on 
the Alpha Hypothesis. The second is the Beta Prediction because it is 
derived from the Beta Hypothesis. 

The Alpha Hypothesis holds that the Americans from 1958 onward 
did not acquire a basic educational belief and, lacking that belief, they 
redoubled their efforts. The Beta Hypothesis supposes that the Americans 
did acquire such a belief and acted upon it. Let us consider the possible 
outcomes of these two hypotheses. 


Tue ALPHA PREDICTION, 1958-2008 


In 1958 the Americans circled around one chief item of educational 
content; they sought to teach their young people more mathematics so 
that they could learn more science in order more nearly to rival the 
supposed Russian accomplishments in extra-terrestrial and other military 
technology. They increased the pay of the teachers of those subjects in 
high schools and colleges, while still taking care to pay less than the 
going wages in government and industry. They required courses in 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, the calculus, physics, and chemistry. 
They established special secondary schools which emphasized mathe- 
matical and scientific instruction. 

This development had several results. First of all, it did increase 
substantially the number of people with elementary training in mathe- 
matics or raise the quality of that research. Practically everybody, from 
the highest-ranking scientific and political leaders to the pundits of the 
mass media of communication, paid lip-service to the importance of 
basic research. “We must have scientists freely engaged in the pure 
activity of investigation for its own sake,” they said; and then they 
increased the pressure for quick results in the perfection of missiles and 
other weapons. To those who ‘made speedy, spectacular, and military 
applications of research, they gave generous recognition in the form of 
well-paid honors. To those engaged in basic, impractical research, they 
gave a condescending nod and a gracious, unpaid pat on the head. The 
only scientific people who ranked below the pure researchers in public 
estimation were the science teachers. 

It did not take the students of science long to respond to these stimuli. 
They flocked to the standards of technology until only a few visionaries 
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remained to work on basic investigations. Those who could not make the 
grade in either technology or pure research became teachers. 


Other results of this development were changes in the teaching of 
subjects other than mathematics and science. Social studies became 
suspect; the Russian children studied history rather than social studies. 
The humanities, fine arts, and music were regarded with distaste; the 
Russians studied such subjects with Marxist-Leninist objectives, and the 
Americans had no substitute objectives. Anything that had practical, 
which is to say, military value received support as handmaidens of 
essential effort with mathematics and science. Geography and foreign 
languages were obviously practical; the Russians studied them. Instru- 
mental drawing and design were practical because they were useful in 
planning weapons; and besides, the Russians studied them too. 


For the most part, however, the areas of learning outside the fields of 
mathematics and science became second-rate territory. In purchasing 
power, the salaries of teachers in these second-rate fields steadily de- 
clined. Students and teachers who had failed in the first-rate fields 
drifted into the lower echelons. The social studies, the humanities, the 
arts, and music became more and more places of refuge for second-rate 
teachers and students who shrank from the pressures of technological 
achievement. If you were seriously concerned with philosophy, poetry, 
or drama as teacher or student, you were not only regarded as inferior; 
you probably were inferior. 


After the war period of the 1970's, the Americans changed the plane 
of their educational circling. Nobody won the war, of course, but 
China’s rather successful bacteriological attacks on the two great nuclear- 
weapons powers toward the close of the conflict aroused great excitement 
in the United States. The chairman of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion saw the situation at once. “We are behind China in bacteriology,” 
he said. “Our educators have been remiss. They have got to do some- 
thing about it.” College and university presidents and heads of zoology 
departments promptly made statements. “Ever since 1958,” they com- 
plained, “the secondary-school enrollments in biology have been drop- 
ping. Students are being graduated from high schools today who don’t 
know what a cell is. They can’t even define life. They waste their time 
in missile clubs.” 


The curricular wheel spun. Biology, botany, and zoology became 
required subjects in practically all high schools. Bug clubs flourished. 
Teachers of the biological sciences had their salaries raised until they 
were averaging almost eighty per cent of the pay of the second lieutenant 
in the Bacteriological Corps of the United States Defense Forces. 
Teachers of mathematical and physical science subjects began to slip 
into second-rate status. Those in social studies, humanities, and the 
arts—the few that were left—dropped even further down the scales of 
prestige and pay. 
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Then came the Olympic Games of 1988 with Indonesia winning first 
place in every event except the women’s shot put and discus throw which 
went as usual to Byelorussia. The presidents of the United States and 
the American Physical Fitness Association immediately issued joint state- 
ments to the effect that physical education was at a low ebb. The 
American Association of Collegiate and University heads of departments 
of physical education, health, and recreation adopted resolutions demand- 
ing one half of the high-school curriculum for the preparation of all 
youth in those studies. “Human beings are at least half physical,” they 
said, “and thus need to spend at least half their secondary schooling 
in physical education and related activities.” 

The succeeding course of events was the familiar one already described 
in connection with the previous curricular reforms. By the year 2,000 
the Americans had some of the best weight lifters in the world. 

Throughout the period 1958 to 2,008, except for training in the 
favored studies of the particular year and decade, the Americans ab- 
dicated more and more of their educational functions to non-school 
agencies. Attitudes were formed by the mass media of communication. 
The uses of slogans in place of reasoning, labels instead of argument, and 
conformity for its own sake combined to reduce differences among the 
people. Political decisions became merely questions of the relative 
popularity of personalities built up or broken down by advertising tech- 
niques. Instead of making economic choices, consumers merely re- 
sponded to subliminal forces. In artistic and moral judgments, the 
Americans followed the same patterns. Questions of taste and ethics 
alike were answered automatically for them by agencies of the mass 
culture. The people who controlled these agencies, moreover, generation 
after generation became themselves less competent to make esthetic or 
moral choices. They relied more and more on a process of copying the 
choices of their supposed superiors. Their superiors naturally were the 
people, groups, or nations that they envied or feared. Thus, in a de- 
scending spiral, they merged into the lowest possible cultural denomina- 
tor of their times. 

When the Sagittarians landed in 2,007, the cultural gulf between the 
invaders on the one hand and the Americans and other Earth natives on 
the other seemed to be even greater than the relative abilities of the 
two races warranted. Since the Sagittarians came from a planet about 
one thousand years older than the Earth, it was to be expected that 
they would have a considerable sechnological superiority over the natives. 
Their most spectacular skill, however, and the one in which they showed 
their superiority with greatest ease was not in mathematics, engineering, 
biology, physical fitness, or even in the arts, but in psychology. They 
could read an Earthling’s mind like a book—only they had no books, 
relying instead on much more advanced means of communication. They 
could predict native behavior with great accuracy. This was a very 
practical and powerful skill. It was the toughest weapon the Americans 
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and the other Earth natives had ever faced. It reduced the whole world 
very quickly to the status of a conquered Sagittarian province. 

The new rulers gave the conquered nations complete autonomy in 
matters of education. Early in the year 2,008, therefore, as the half 
century with which we are dealing ended, the Americans entered a new 
curricular gyration. “Why,” asked the president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, “has not psychology been taught in our high 
schools? The Sagittarian-secondary-school boy and girl study psychology 
for six years. Besides, the Sagittarian school day is 27 hours long, and 
the school week has eleven days in it. No wonder we are backward!” 
You can supply the remainder of this phase of the story. 


Tue Beta Prepiction, 1958-2008 

By the beginning of 1958, a significant number of Americans, both 
laymen and schoolmen, saw that the first thing they had to do in trying 
to improve their educational systems was to find and agree on a central 
belief to which all their schooling could be tied. 

They looked for this belief in their history. “Here is a nation,” they 
said, “which was born in the rattle of revolutionary gunfire. Its national 
birth was announced in the noblest language of the eighteenth century 
enlightenment, listing the inalienable rights of the individual citizen. 
It fought the most devastating civil war of the nineteenth century to 
clarify and guarantee those rights for a poor and weak minority of its 
people. It won the status of a great power in the twentieth century as 
it fought again and again against tyrannies of whatever composition that 
sought to take away these rights.” 

“This is the greatest of all human causes,” said these pioneers of 1958. 
“It is our American cause, the cause of individual human freedom. It is 
the heart of our national belief. We will organize our society around it. 
We will build and man and operate our schools in accordance with it. 
When it is challenged by opposing doctrines, we will support it and 
strengthen it with every possible peaceful measure and instrument. But 
if these peaceful measures and instruments be not enough and if the 
drums of war roll again, we will draw steel and strike again for our 
great American cause as our fathers did before us. And when in behalf 
of this cause we sheathe our weapons again, it will be for lack of 
argument. Let this be clear to a candid world. 

“In the service of our national belief and its necessary processes of 
popular rule and equal justice under law,” the Americans declared 
further, “we will organize and operate our educational systems to pro- 
vide every citizen with the maximum opportunity to make wise choices 
in all the areas of public and private concern. We will seek to give him 
the greatest possible freedom to develop his abilities to the utmost in 
the service of himself and his people. We will do this with regard to 
the needs of our own people and of all other people for the informed 
and disciplined freedom that we have envisioned. We will not be at- 
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tempting to imitate the school systems of Russia, China, Indonesia, or 
any other nation. We know that their national beliefs are different from 
ours, and that is enough to tell us that our educational institutions and 
practices will necessarily be different from theirs.” 

The practice of this dictrine had as one effect a great increase in the 
number of people who studied mathematics and science. Basic research 
in these fields reached new levels, since it appealed to students who had 
strong individual preferences for particular kinds of scientific and 
mathematical problems. 

Because the school became increasingly organized as an agency for the 
development of individual learners rather than as a storehouse of 
curricular wares or a factory of curricular divisions, the situation in the 
social studies, the humanities, and the arts developed in much the same 
fashion as those in science and mathematics. The number of advanced 
students in each of these areas was increased, and the amount and quality 
of basic research were also stepped up. 


The schools and universities gave outstanding technological services 
in the development of weapons systems. Fortunately, they also gave to 
the United States and to the world; historians, political scientists, 
economists, and sociologists who played major roles in settling the 1970 
crisis without war. They furnished writers, artists, philosophers, and 
religious leaders, furthermore, whose achievements more than any others 
made the United States the acknowledged leader in cultural advance 
throughout the world. 


By 2,008 the pattern of American education was being developed to 
the point of moving easily and surely with the times. It was obviously 
the greatest factor in inaugurating the twenty-first century's great era of 
world peace and progress. 

What were the chief characteristics of this new American education? 
First, just as the Americans centered their theory of education around 
their belief in individual freedom, so their educational organization was 
centered around their guidance and counseling systems. They believed 
that every learner was unique, and they studied him with care to discover 
and understand his motives, interests, and abilities. In similar fashion, 
they centered their methods of instruction around what they knew about 
the individual learner. As a result, they had more discipline in their 
learning than was ever dreamed of in the days of the minimum curricular 
standards. They recognized that those were the standards which had 
often exacted little effort from the ablest member of a class and then 
had praised him and rewarded him for doing practically nothing. Those 
were the standards which had often asked the slower student to do work 
that was impossible. They discarded those standards for a scholarly 
discipline which was applied to the individual learner in terms of his 
capacities. Its ideal was a one hundred per cent performance in every 
subject for every student. 
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The second main mark of the new American education was its variety. 
The primary and upper elementary schools were of many kinds, and each 
of them had variety in its own program. The secondary schools were 
even more varied, providing as they did for work experiences as different 
as the communities in which they were located and as different as the 
abilities of the students who were members of them. 

The research institutes, laboratories, workshops, and studios for the 
advanced practice of scientific research, creative expression, social investi- 
gation, and experimental innovations of many kinds were features of the 
new American education that made it most unlike its predecessor of a 
half century earlier. Although these agencies always had university 
students and teachers working in them, they also had secondary-school 
students and teachers, other people who were not enrolled in any school 
or university but whose main vocational activity was related to the 
agency's area of study, and a few ordinary citizens, some of them beyond 
the usual working age, whose special abilities and interests were such 
that they desired and were competent to help in this particular kind of 
research. The entrance requirement to one of these institutes was ability 
to do the work, and the main pay was in getting it done. This seems 
strange to us because it is contrary to our general 1958 educational 
practice. That it is not contrary to human nature, however, was dis- 
covered by pioneers of 2008. 


The old professor stared at the Pacific, and, after a long pause, I 
could see that he had reached one of his baffling silences. 

“Could you-er-give a little more detailed description of that new 
American education?” I began inquiringly. 

“No,” he said flatly. “I've given you enough. Fill in the details 
yourself.” 

“But these two predictions,” I complained, “are so extreme. Is there 
not some middle way between them.” 

“No,” he snapped. “There is not. If you try to get a middle way you 
will slide right slap-dab into Alpha. You can go to hell on the Alpha 
downgrade while you try to pussy-foot out of it.” 

“That is a harsh doctrine,” I murmured. 

He regarded me icily before answering. “It’s a harsh world,” he said 
finally, “but it has a clear-cut choice before it. It can head for a great 
educational revival, or it can head for the cosmic garbage dump!” 

I reached out for another glass of beverage. 


Dr. Shane MacCarthy, Executive Director, President's Council on 
Youth Fitness, Washington, D. C., was to have spoken on “Fitness Is Not 
Secondary.” Due to his inability to reach Indianapolis on account of 
weather conditions in time for the meeting, this part of the program 
was suspended. Dr. MacCarthy talked later for a short time to a 
luncheon group of junior high-school administrators. 
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Luncheon Meeting 
Tuesday February 18, 1958, 12:00 P.M. 


ATHENAEUM BUILDING 


Presiding: William T. Gruhn, Professor of Education, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut; Chairman, Committee on Junior 
High-School Education, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 


Address: 
PROBLEM YOUTH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Rosert J. HAVIGHURST 


be current wave of interest in the gifted is likely to make us ignore 
one of the major trouble spots in American education today. Much as 
we should give special attention to the gifted boys and girls in our 
schools, there is another group of about equal size who constitute a kind 
of social pathology which we ignore at our peril. 

Educators and social workers are talking nowadays about a type of 
adolescent boy or girl whom they call “hard to reach.” This type is 
recognizable by a record of failure or poor work in school, unresponsive- 
ness or hostility to teachers and other adults who try to help, and 
delinquency such as stealing, breaking traffic laws, and sexual mis- 
behavior. Aged about 14 to'16, this group contains most of the discipline 
problems in the junior high-school grades. 

My colleagues and I discovered this group in the course of a study we 
were making of an age-group of children as they grew from childhood 
through adolescence.' It was not a new discovery. Other people have 
been meeting and writing about the same problem. It occurs mainly in 
the big cities, but also in the smaller cities, wherever the population is 
large enough to produce a half dozen or more of such boys and girls in 
a given age-group. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HARD-TO-REACH YOUTH 

This type of youth is sometimes called “slow-learning,” because he does 
poorly in school and has relatively poor intelligence. However, he should 
not be confused with those of very low intelligence—the three or four per 
cent below IQ 75. Such boys and girls are now generally taught in special 
classes for the “educable mentally handicapped,” and seem generally to 


‘Paul H. Bowman and Others: Mobilizing Community Resources for Youth. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 85. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1956. 
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make a fairly good adjustment in adolescence and adulthood, if they find 
simple work to do and if they have good training at home and in school. 

The IQ range 75 to 90 contains most of the “hard-to-reach” type. Yet 
many boys and girls in this range of intelligence get along quite well in 
school and community. About 20 per cent of an average population fall 
between 75 and 90 in IQ. Depending on the type of community and the 
type of school, half to three quarters of this group do passable work in 
school and grow through adolescence without much trouble for them- 
selves or for the community. The remainder, comprising 5 to 10 per cent 
of the total age group, constitute the “hard-to-reach” group. While there 
are other boys and girls with greater intelligence who also have difficulty 
in growing up, this one definable group is the major problem group 
with which the ordinary high school and community must deal. 

Returning for a moment to the 20 per cent with IQ between 75 and 
90, in the study which we have been making, four fifths of this group 
were from families in the lowest third of the community in socio- 
economic status; 37 per cent came from broken homes; this group con- 
tained half of the boys who were rated by the school authorities as severe 
discipline problems; 62 per cent dropped out of school before the 
eleventh grade; this group was 214 times more likely to appear on police 
records than those in the remainder of the age-group. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 
Case 1 

Dick was the “toughest” youngster in the fourth grade of a slum-area 
school. One year over-age, he was a bully on the playground and a 
constant source of irritation to his teacher. He had an IQ of 90 on an 
intelligence test, and impressed his teacher as being brighter than this 
would suggest, but not interested in school work. He was identified in 
the fourth grade as one of the more aggressively maladjusted children, 
and one who would need a good deal of help if he was to avoid 
delinquency and trouble in his adolescence. 

Dick's father was a truck driver, often away from home. Particularly 
if he had been drinking, the father would beat the boy severely occasion- 
ally, and then neglect him for long periods of time. The mother was 
usually working as a waitress in a tavern after Dick grew to school age. 
She paid very little attention to the little boy, leaving his older brothers 
to get him to school and back. 

Dick moved up through the elementary school, just barely passing, 
with his teachers believing that he could do better work if he only triec. 
When he got to junior high school, he began to get into difficulty with 
the teachers, usually for fighting other boys and for being unruly in class. 
In the eighth grade, a perceptive English teacher asked the class to 
write on the subject “What I Think About the School and Myself.” 
Dick turned in the following: “The old school can go and jump in the 
lake if its deep, and I don’t like most all the teachers in school. And I 
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like to take the car hub caps off and throw them away. It’s all right if 
the school blow up with a hand grenade, or the school would burn up. 
That's all I can say for now. Signed, Nobody.” 

In the ninth grade, Dick began going with a gang of boys who were 
a year or two older than he was, and who had cars—old beat-up cars that 
they could buy for junk-yard prices. The goal of these boys was to 
achieve membership in the informal club known as the “heaven hounds,” 
who were supposed never to drive less than fifty miles an hour in the 
city streets. They were constantly in trouble with the police for breaking 
speed laws. One of their favorite games was “chicken.” They would 
gather with their cars in an empty field and do dangerous stunts, each 
one trying to prove that he was not afraid; that is, not “chicken.” The 
game culminated in driving full speed to the edge of a cliff, the one who 
slowed up first being “chicken.” Two cars actually went over the edge, 
their drivers jumping out at the last possible moment. 

Dick was not quite sixteen, and, therefore, could not legally drive an 
automobile. One evening he and a friend “borrowed” a car they found 
parked near their home, picked up two girls, and went riding. They 
drove the car into a ditch and, though not hurt, they were picked up by 
the police. Dick was found to have a stolen gun. Dick was then taken 
into court, with considerable publicity that made him the center of 
attention at school. He became even more hostile and unruly in his 
classes. Eventually, he was sent to the state school for delinquent boys. 


Case 2 

Myrna first came to our attention when a sociometric test in the 
fourth grade identified her as a “withdrawn” child—one who was shy, 
afraid to speak in class, seen by her classmates as afraid to play games. 
Yet she was two years older than the rest of the class, having failed twice 
in school because she could not read. She was getting some individual 
tutoring by a remedial reading teacher, but making poor progress. She 
was absent from school a great deal of the time due to stomach upsets, 
though the doctor could not find anything physically wrong with her. 

Myrna was a pretty, blond, blue-eyed girl, attractive to her teachers, 
who felt baffled in their attempts to help her. At home there was her 
mother, a step-father, and a small sister who was a child of her mother’s 
present marriage. The mother complained about Myrna’s poor health, 
and encouraged her to stay home when she felt ill. The mother also 
complained about the school, which she blamed for Myrna’s poor reading, 
and she complained about her husband, who she said was neglecting her. 
The step-father was a factory worker, a fairly steady man, but quite 
harsh in his treatment of Myrna and sometimes cruel to his wife. 

Myrna was given a good deal of special tutoring for her reading diff- 
culty by the school, including a summer of coaching by a volunteer who 
wanted to help difficult children and who became very attached to 
Myrna. The teachers felt that Myrna was making some progress, and 
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passed her along from year to year, partly because they saw that she 
would become even more unhappy if she was kept back with even 
smaller children. Myrna was big for her age. She matured early, and 
already by the age of 12, when she was in the fifth grade, she was 
rounding out into an attractive woman. 

Eventually Myrna reached the ninth grade at the age of 16. By this 
time she was grown up physically, but quite incapable of doing high- 
school work. She was reading at about the fourth-grade level and was 
discouraged about herself. She was convinced she was stupid, and she was 
so unsure of herself that she avoided talking to adults in the school for 
fear they would make too great demands on her. For example, when a 
sweater was stolen from her locker, she didn’t report it to the office be- 
cause she thought the secretary would ask her questions she could not 
answer. She said to her counselor, “Oh, I’m so dumb, I don’t like to talk 
to people because they'll find out how dumb I am.” In her home 
economics class once she was sewing on a piece of clothing and had 
some difficulty with it. Rather than ask the teacher for help, she sat 
and did nothing for several days, and finally took an F for the grading 

riod. 
ar home things were going poorly for Myrna. Boys were asking her 
for dates, but her mother was suspicious of them all, and made it un- 
pleasant for them if they came to the house. One boy, a senior in high 
school, persisted in going with Myrna, and her mother made it extremely 
difficult for them to be alone together. If the boy came to the home, her 
mother would watch them like a hawk and accuse Myrna of all kinds 
of bad conduct if they so much as went out into the hall to be alone. 
If they went out to a movie, her mother would set a time for her to get 
home and would be waiting for them, to send the boy away as soon as 
they arrived home. 

Once when Myrna tried to argue with her mother, the mother told her 
that she was illegitimate, that she had tried to get rid of Myrna before 
she was born, and that now she wanted to protect Myrna from having the 
same thing happen to her. Speaking to her counselor after this, Myrna 
said that she was all mixed up, and tired of life. She didn’t see anything 
to this living business anyway; you are born and grow up, and then you 
get married and have children and get tired and disgusted with life. 


Tue Causes 

These two cases illustrate the essential characteristic of the hard-to- 
reach youth. They fall into two sub-groups. One sub-group is aggressive, 
hostile to school and to legal authority, discontented, craving excitement. 
More boys than girls are in this group. The other sub-group is fearful, 
shy, apathetic. More girls than boys are in this group. 

There is a single general cause for those two types of maladjustment. 
The boy or girl is failing to grow up successfully. He feels within him- 
self the biological urges of manhood or womanhood. He feels the 
physical strength of manhood or womanhood. He is no longer a child. 
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But the trouble is that he is not becoming an adult. The pathways to 
adulthood are blocked for him. There are three such pathways. School 
is one. School is an avenue to better jobs. School is also an avenue to 
places of prestige and privilege among the young people of the com- 
munity. The high-school seniors and juniors are the leaders in school 
activities. They are the athletes and the social leaders. They have the 
highest prestige in the world of teenagers. But the youth who is failing 
in school knows that he cannot hope to achieve prestige and win 
privileges through his school work. 

Another pathway is work. But this blocked for the 14- or 15-year-old 
because of Child Labor laws which prevent him from getting good jobs. 
Even the 16- or 17-year-old who drops out of school has difficulty in 
finding a path to adulthood through a job because of the prevailing 
prejudice against hiring youths under 18 and the scarcity of apprentice- 
ships in the American labor force. 

The third pathway is marriage, one that is sought by many girls who 
are blocked in their progress in school. Marriage at 15 or 16 is actually 
a good solution of the problem of growing up for some girls; but it is 
a dangerous solution for an inexperienced girl, who is all too likely to 
make a mistake. This pathway is blocked for a good many girls who 
would like to take it, either because of well-meaning but fearful parents, 
or because the girl's boy-friend must go into military service and she 
must wait a year or two for him. 

Thus a dangerously large proportion of boys and girls meet a set of 
road-blocks in the path of growing up, and must simply wait for two or 
three or four years, until society is ready to acknowledge their readiness 
for adulthood. During this waiting period, they are condemned either 
to a life of seeking after excitement, sensual gratification, and acting out 
of their fantasies of being grown up, which is the pattern of the aggressive 
ones; or to a life of apathy, hopelessness, and daydreaming which is the 
pattern of the passive ones. 


Wuat To Do Asout It 

Without being vindictive about this situation, we must say that the 
present situation with these hard-to-reach boys and girls is the result of 
three failures. Their families have failed them; the school has failed 
them; and society has failed them. 

Practically every one of them is a product of a poor family environ- 
ment. There has been fighting and disagreement between the parents, 
and often desertion or divorce. The father or the mother may have been 
a drunkard, a law breaker, or sexually promiscuous. The mother may 
have had to work outside of the home and thus neglected her children. 
One or both parents have presented a bad model to the children. 

For this reason, the most important attack on the problem should con- 
sist of efforts to improve family life, But this is a most difficult task, since 
it involves improving the same kind of people as the boys and girls we 
are now talking about. Somehow the vicious circle must be broken. 
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Whether family life is improved or not, there will still be a good 
many children who are slow learners, and for whom the school tends 
under present circumstances to be a place of discouragement, frustration, 
and punishment. Somehow the schools must find the way to work with 
slow-learning children so that they get as much as possible out of school, 
and so that they get an experience of accomplishment and reward for 
constructive work. Otherwise the school has no business keeping such 
children. 

Here there are some good ideas now being applied in school practice. 
Probably the work with such children should be started early, as early 
as the first or second grade, with teachers interested in working with slow 
children. The ungraded primary room is a good device, with children 
aged six to eight, who may remain in the room as long as three or four 
years, and are then passed to a regular third or fourth grade when they 
have the necessary skills. Thus slow children are not punished by obvious 
failure, nor are they promoted to classes where work is beyond their 
comprehension. 

Still, there are bound to be some boys and girls reaching eighth or 
ninth grade when they read at a fourth- or fifth-grade level, and the 
junior high-school years will continue to be crucial for them. Therefore, 
the junior high school should have a program for slow learners which is 
geared to their ability level and also gives them a reasonably clear 
pathway for growth. Work experience and work opportunity is an 
essential for these boys and girls, who can generally get the feeling of 
successful growing up by earning money and doing useful work, even 
if their school performance is a source of discouragement to them. In a 
rural area, the work experience can usually be obtained on a farm or in 
a farm household. But in towns and cities, there should be a patient and 
persistent program of finding jobs and of supervising the work of these 
young people. 

The society in general, apart from its influence on home and school, 
can do certain things to clear the path to growing up for hard-to-reach 
youth. Some things of course have been done. The Aid to Dependent 
Children program has enabled some good mothers to stay at home and 
care for their children. The family service agencies in medium-sized and 
larger cities have helped many husbands and wives to work out their 
family problems. The principal things which the society can do directly 
for youth are two. One is to examine carefully the existing Child Labor 
laws to find out whether, under present industrial conditions, they may 
not be unnecessarily limiting the opportunity of boys and girls fourteen 
and over to get wholesome work experience. The other is to develop 
and enlarge programs for wholesome recreation of teenage youth, giving 
them an opportunity to get excitement and adventure and pleasure 
under circumstances that do not deprave them. 

There is no easy cure-all for the dangerous social malady of the “hard- 
to-reach” youth. But we know enough about the facts of the situation to 
take useful remedial measures. 
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Seuenth General Session 


Tuesday, February 18, 8:30 P.M. 


THEATRE, MURAT TEMPLE 


Presiding: George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Nor- 
wich, Connecticut; First Vice President, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 


Platform Guests: Secretaries of State Secondary-School Principals’ Associ- 
ations. 


Student Talent Program: Revival of Good News—Popular musical 
comedy of the “roaring ‘20's” by Schwab, DeSylva, Brown, and 
Henderson. 


This program was presented by students from the public high schools 
of South Bend, Indiana. The participation of the students on this pro- 
gram was made possible by the cooperation and support of the principals 
of the public high schools and by the generosity of the Board of 
Education of the City of South Bend; Alex Jardine, Superintendent of 
Schools. Schools participating were: 


Adams High School; Russell Rothermel, Principal. 
Central High School; Rupert T. Ferrell, Principal. 

Riley High School; John E. Byers, Principal. 

Washington High School; John H. McNamara, Principal. 


The coordinator of this program was Donald A. Dake, Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of Curriculum, South Bend Public Schools; 
and the producer and director was James Lewis Casady, Director of 
Drama and Play Production, South Bend Public Schools. The choral 
director was Barbara Kantzer, Director of Vocal Music, South Bend 
Public Schools, assisted by Mrs. Dorothy Pate, Adams High School; 
Helen Weber, Central High School; Ruby Guilliams, Riley High School; 
John FitzHenry, Washington High School. Cecil R. Deardorff was 
director of the orchestra, Director of Instrumental Music, South Bend 
Public Schools, and was assisted by Ronald Walton and Robert Ralston, 
Adams High School; Arthur Singleton and Harold Kottlowski, Central 
High School; Lewis Habegger, Riley High School; John Norman, 
Washington High School. The staging was the responsibility of William 
R. Mueller, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Buildings and 
Grounds, South Bend Public Schools. 
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Eighth General Session 


Wednesday, February 19, 1:00 P.M. 


EGyrTIAN Room, MuRAT TEMPLE 


Presiding: R. B. Norman, Principal, Amarillo Senior High School, 
Amarillo, Texas; President, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 

Invocation by Chaplain Leonard S. Kravitz, Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana. 


Music by the Speedway High School Senior Choir, Speedway, Indiana- 
polis; Dalton H. Wicker, Director; Nancy Rust, Associate Director; 


Lawrence E. Thompson, Principal. 
Presentation of the new President, other officers, and members of the 
Executive Committee. 


The Convention ended with an address by Jesse Stuart upon the subject 
of “Education and American Democracy.” 




















Part III 
National Aduisory Council Meeting 


Sunday Morning, February 16, 1958 


CHATEAU Room, Hore. CLAYPOOL, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Presiding: Past President George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Con- 
sultant in the State Department of Education, Topeka, Kansas. (Presi- 
dent R. B. Norman was too ill to serve as presiding officer.) 


Secretary: Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


Au members of the Council were seated for breakfast according to 
Regions | to 7, as designated in the new Constitution. Dr. Cleland 
described briefly the purposes and functions of the National Advisory 
Council as set forth in Article V of the Constitution. Membership in- 
cludes the three officers of the affiliated state secondary-school principals 
associations; viz., President, Secretary, and Coordinator. 


INTRODUCTIONS 

Dr. Cleland introduced officers and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee who were sitting with members of the Council. They in turn 
introduced all members present from the state associations included in 
their respective regions. Secretary Elicker then presented all members of 
the Central Office Staff in Washington who were on duty at the Conven- 
tion and seated at the head table. He expressed his personal appreciation 
for their devoted services during the Convention and their services as 
staff members. 

REPORTS 

Assistant Secretary G. Edward Damon spoke of the growth in member- 
ship to a total membership of 19,542, the highest in the history of the As- 
sociation and the good work ‘of the state association officers in enrolling 
such a tremendous membership in the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 
In 1957 


Eleven states increased their membership twenty-five per cent or more 
over 1956 when there were only four states with similar increase in 


membership. 
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Nineteen states had a state membership of seventy-five per cent or 
more, based on the total number of junior and senior public high schools 
in the respective states. 

Seven states had more than one hundred per cent of the possible state 
number of junior and senior high schools. These memberships included 
superintendents, assistant principals, college professors, independent 
school administrators, and others. These states were Arizona, District 
of Columbia, Massachusetts Senior, New Jersey, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. In 1956, there were only five states with more than 
one hundred per cent. 


Awarding Certificates 


Acting President Cleland, Secretary Elicker, and Assistant Secretary 
Damon presented attractive, leather-bound and engraved Certificates of 
Appreciation to the officers of the state associations who increased their 
membership twenty-five per cent or had seventy-five per cent or more 
membership and gave evidence of promoting the professional activities 
and policies of the NASSP during the year ending December 31, 1957. 


Alabama Association of High-School Principals (Negro) 
C. L. Reeves, Principal, High School, Westfield 
James W. Jenkins, Principal, Russell County Training School, Hurts- 
boro 
McDonald Hughes, Principal, Druid High School, Tuscaloosa 


Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Ray J. Davis, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Scottsdale 
Willard Fetterhoff, Principal, Junior High School, Prescott 
T. C. Johnston, Professor of Education, University of Arizona, Tucson 


California Association of Secondary-School Administrators 
George K. Drake, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica 
William N. McGowan, 2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 
C. S. Morris, Jr., Principal, Junior High School, Eureka 


Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools 
Stanley Lorenzen, Principal, Staples High School, Westport 
Thomas H. Skirm, Principal, High School, Wethersfield 


Delaware Secondary-School Principals Association 
James B. Owen, Principal, High School, Georgetown 
Lewis J. Roushey, Assistant Principal, High School, Middletown 
Howard E. Row, Assistant State Superintendent in Charge of Second- 
ary Education, State Department of Public Instruction, Dover 
District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Joseph P. Carlo, Assistant Principal, Coolidge High School, 5th and 
Tuckerman Streets, N. W. 
Boise L. Bristor, Statistician, D. C. Public Schools, Ross Administration 
Annex No. 1, 1730 R Street, N. W. 
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John M. Fletcher, Principal, Hart Junior High School, 6th and 
Mississippi Avenue, S. E. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals 
William A. Vincent, Supervising Principal of Schools, Sebring 
Ed B. Henderson, 208 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee 
Wilbur H. Marshall, Supervisor of Junior High School, Broward 
County Schools, Fort Lauderdale 


Department of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers 
Association (Negro) 
Matthew H. Estaras, Principal, Florida A & M University High School, 
Tallahassee 
Canary Robinson, Principal, Jewett High School, Florence Villa 
Gilbert L. Porter, Executive Secretary, Florida State Teachers Associa- 
tion, 499 West Georgia Strect, Tallahassee 


Georgia High-School Principals Association 
Carl J. Story, Supervising Principal, High School, Warner Robins 
George M. McCord, Principal, Murphy High School, Atlanta 
Jim H. Jordan, Principal, Screven County High School, Sylvania 


Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Elwood Gledhill, Principal, High School, Buhl 
Reid Bishop, Principal, High School, Parma 
Owen D. Thornock, Principal, South Fremont High School, St. 
Anthony 
T. W. Mercer, Principal, High School, Sandpoint 
Louisiana Association of High-School Principals (Negro) 
E. C. Land, Principal, Lowery High School, Donaldsonville 
Mrs. Edna T. Hayes, Principal, Thomastown High School, Tallulah 
W. W. Clem, Division of Education, Southern University, Baton Rouge 


Maine State Principals Association 
Durward S. Heal, Principal, Schenck High School, East Millinocket 
Joseph J. Devitt, Director of Secondary Education, State Department 
of Education, Augusta 
Philip A. Annas, Director, Division of Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Augusta 
Maryland Secondary-School Principals Association 
William G. Pyles, Principal, Bethesda-Chevy Chase Senior High School, 
Bethesda 2 
Morris C. Jones, Principal, Senior-Junior High School, Stevensville 
Stephen A. Lerda, Principal, Senior-Junior High School, Westminster 
Nelson F. Hurley, Principal, Parkville Senior-Junior High School, 
Baltimore 
Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association 
Harold L. Fenner, Principal, Classical High School, Worchester 
Frederick H. Pierce, 3 Broadway, Beverly 
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John J. Millane, Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Department 
of Education, Boston 
Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Kenneth L. Pederson, Principal, High School, Hibbing i 
William F. Carlson, Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Northfield 
Edward F. O’Rourke, Principal, High School, Little Falls 
Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals 
W. L. Roach, Principal, High School, Brookhaven 
John A. Johnson, Principal, High School, Petal 
Woodrow L. Marsh, Principal, High School, Greenwood 
Montana Association of School Administrators 
George Hayes, Superintendent of Schools, Scobey F 
A. Ray Collins, Jr., Principal, Sweet Grass County High School, Big 
Timber | 
Nevada Secondary-School Principals Association 
Grant M. Bowler, Principal, Moapa Valley High School, Overton 
Merle D. Singleton, Principal, High School, Sparks 
New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association 
George W. Meyer, Principal, High School, Ocean City 





f Warren H. Held, Principal, High School, Plainfield 
F Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High School, Fair Lawn 
y} William H. Warner, Director of Secondary Education, State Depart- 


ment of Education, Trenton 
New Mexico Association of Secondary-School Principals 
C. E. Williams, Principal, High School, Raton 
Ernest Stapleton, Principal, Valley High School, Albuquerque 
Bright E. Greiner, Principal, High School, Espanola 
New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Louis J. Wolner, Principal, Central School, Homer 
John H. Fuller, Principal, Memorial High School, Floral Park 
Lynn J. Secor, Principal, Central School, Cobleskill 
Stanley R. Allen, Principal, George W. Hewlett High School, Hewlett 


North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA 
E. F. Johnson, Principal, High School, Ayden . 
Mildred Mooneyhan, Principal, Elementary School, Chapel Hill 
C. E. Wike, Principal, High School, Lexington 
North Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals 
August Spiss, Principal, High School, Mandan 
Ann Gunderson, Principal, High School, New Rockford 
B. F. Stevens, Principal, High School, Devils Lake 
Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1 C. H. Simpson, Principal, McEwen High School, Athena 
Willard Bear, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Salem 
Howard F. Horner, Principal, Douglas High School, Portland H 
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Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals 
I. Paul Handwerk, Principal, Northeast Junior High School, Bethle- 
hem 
S. P. Bomgardner, Principal, High School, New Cumberland 
Oscar Granger, 18 Grove Lane, Broomall 


Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association 
John Yale Crouter, Principal, Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 
Providence 
Eldon D. Wedlock, Principal, High School, Scituate 
Charles E. Shea, Principal, West Senior High School, Pawtucket 


South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Negro) 
Gerard A. Anderson, Principal, Wilson High School, Florence 
C. C. Woodson, Principal, Carver High School, Spartanburg 
Utah Secondary-School Principals Association 
Emil Whitesides, Principal, Davis High School, Kaysville 
Lerue Winget, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Salt Lake City 
Loman F. Hutchings, Principal, Union High School, Roosevelt 
Vermont Headmasters Association 
George M. Mackenzie, Principal, Hartford Junior High School, White 
River Junction 
Thomas J. Whalen, Principal, High School, Brandon 
George Allison, Principal, Spaulding High School, Barre 


Washington Junior High-School Principals Association 
Ernest Hemingson, Principal, Junior High School, Bellevue 
Max Berger, Director of Curriculum, Highline High School, Seattle 
C. E. Halversen, Principal, Libby Junior High School, Spokane 


Secretary Elicker announced that every state now has a state secondary- 
school principals association. Nevada was the last state to complete the 
list of sixty-two affiliated state associations this year. Affiliated groups 
include Negro State Associations, separate state junior high-school 
associations, District of Columbia, Hawaii, and New York City. 


Student Activities 

Assistant Secretary Van Pool reported on the activities of the National 
Association of Student Councils, particularly the next annual conference 
of student council leaders to be held in the Ferguson High School, 
Ferguson, Missouri, June 22-26, 1958. Student council leaders from the 
junior classes will be selected by the secretary of the state associations of 
Student Councils according te the quota of representatives set for each 
state. Mr. Van Pool advised principals to communicate with him for 
further particulars. He stated that a second European trip on Inter- 
national Understanding will be conducted during the summer of 1959. 
It is planned to visit eight countries of western Europe and to live in the 
homes of school youth in several of these countries. Present student 
council leaders who will be in the junior class in 1958-59 will be eligible 
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to make application for the 1959 summer European trip on International 
Understanding. The cost for each member chosen for the trip will be 
kept at a minimum, probably less than $1,000. 


NASSP Publications 

Associate Secretary Hess spoke briefly of the future publications of the 
Association. Special issues of THE BULLETIN for 1958-59 include one on 
“The Role of the Principal in Curriculum Improvement” by our Cur- 
riculum Committee, one on the secondary-school library. A new four- 
page publication, the NAsc HIGHLIGHT, centered largely on student 
council activities, was started this year and will be continued next year. 
The NASSP SPOTLIGHT, a four-page publication, sent to all members free, 
has continued to be extremely popular and useful professionally. It, too, 
will be continued next year. 

The Convention will be fully reported in the April 1958 issue of THE 
BULLETIN. As evidence of the volume of THE BULLETIN, from five to seven 
tons of paper are used for an issue. 


Special Studies 

Associate Secretary Tompkins mentioned the several special studies the 
Association has carried on. 

1. The Salary Study and Proposal in “What Salary for You” 

More than 35,000 copies were printed and distributed to members 
and offered to others free on request. The supply is nearly exhausted. 
This study and publication stimulated many state associations to make 
similar studies based on facts and proposals made in our national study 
on salaries for secondary-school principals. 

2. The Study on Interscholastic Athletics in the Junior High School 

A summary report was made available to those attending the junior 
high-school luncheon. Reprints are available at fifteen cents per copy. 
The full report will be published in THE BULLETIN during the year 
1958-59. 

3. Junior High School Summer Courses 

A list of all workshops and courses on junior high-school education 
was obtained from the colleges and is published in this issue of THE 
BULLETIN. These two studies were planned and authorized by the Junior 
High-School Education Committee. 

4. The Special Project on the Role of Mathematics and Science in the 
secondary school 

The Executive and the Curriculum Committees authorized this 
special study. A two-day conference of subject-area specialists and general 
secondary-school administrators was held in Washington, D. C., in De- 
cember 1957. Preparations were made for a general discussion of this 
project at the Annual February Convention through two discussion 
groups and a summary session. The aim of these convention discussion 
sessions was to obtain a consensus of convention participating members 
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on the question: “The kind and amount of mathematics and science and 
for whom in the comprehensive type secondary school grades 7 through 
12.” A summary of these discussions appears in this issue of THE BULLETIN. 
Secretary Elicker said it was the aim of the Association to provide 
more professional services for members and to advance the effectiveness 
of secondary education. The reports that were just given by members 
of the central staff furnish some evidence of the many professional 
activities that are carried on in the central office. It was stated that, of the 
twenty-one departments of the National Education Association which 
have offices in the NEA Building, the NASSP is the most active. It 
averages an output of twelve mailbags a day throughout the year. 


SCHOOL RACKETS 


Dr. Elicker called attention to the many “rackets” for exploitation of 
school youth and personal gain that are carried on through the schools 
with alluring and questionable appeals, often through the guise of an 
educational survey, for lists of students and personal information about 
them. The release of such personal information about students has led 
to student and parental solicitation for participation and enrollment 
in questionable enterprises. No reputable private school or college in 
these days needs lists of students for solicitation purposes. These state 
lists are also sold by the collectors of lists of students for exhorbitant 
prices, regardless of their statements that the only charge that is made 
is to cover cost of duplication. 

All were advised to allow no lists of students to go to individuals, 
organizations, or agencies outside the school community and only then 
if the principal can control the use of such lists. This is all in line with 
a resolution passed unanimously by members attending the Milwaukee 
Convention in 1954. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Secretary Elicker stated that if any member wished to have any 
resolution considered by the Executive Committee, it should be given 
to a member of the Committee before Monday afternoon at 5 P.M., 
February 17, 1958. 

Second Vice President Cliff Robinson stated that he had a resolution 
on supporting the Legislative Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation to obtain Federal income tax exemption for educators who pay 
for in-service training. 

NOMINATING OFFICERS 

Past President Leland N. Drake stated that the Board of Nominators, 
composed of state coordinators, would meet on Monday afternoon, 
February 17, to select nominees for the several offices and members of 
the Executive Committee according to the provisions in the new 
Constitution adopted last year. Nominees must come from each of seven 


regions. 
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The Open Meeting 

A lively discussion occurred on the new plan for screening scholarship 
candidates for the National Merit Scholarships. Most of the discussion 
centered around several questions. Some facts were supplied by members 
of the Council. Following are some of the questions raised: 

Why change the scholarship qualifying test to the junior year? How 
reliable was the statement in the announcement of the test .that many 
educators requested change to junior year? The consensus of all present 
was to retain the test in the senior year. Of all those present at this 
meeting of state officers, no one knew of any principal in his state who 
wanted the test changed to the junior year. 

Why was the test changed from the aptitude type to subject area 
achievement or educational development type? Will this plan tend to 
dominate the curriculum because of achievement testing of juniors? 
Why were secondary schools not given notice of the announced change of 
time and type of test? Why set up another time for a Scholarship 
Qualifying Test? What changes have been made in costs to schools and 
students? All students, except two from each participating school will 
be required to pay $1.00 per student as a testing service charge. 

Why were secondary-school administrators not given more notice of 
such a radical change of scholarship screening tests? Schools were in- 
formed in a letter dated February 7, 1958, by Dr. John M. Stalnaker, 
Director of the National Merit Scholarship Program, 1580 Sherman Ave- 
nue, Evanston, Illinois, of the change in testing plan for scholarship 
candidates. 

Who is giving this new test? When and for whom? The Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago, Illinois, will give this screening scholarship 
test in participating schools on April 29, 1958, to college-bound, scholar- 
ship-seeking juniors for the National Merit Scholarships. 

Will the regular Scholarship Qualifying Test (SQT) be given to 
scholarship-seeking seniors by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey? For the fourth year the SQT will be given to seniors at the 
usual time on October 21, 1958, for the National Honor Society Scholar- 
ships and many other scholarship programs. 

This spirited discussion was terminated with a statement from a 
representative of the New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association 
that official action had already been taken protesting this new scholarship 
screening testing program for juniors on April 29, 1958, announced by 
the National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 

By unanimous action of all present, the Executive Committee was ad- 
vised to register a strong protest with all members of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation for setting up a 
new scholarship screening plan in the junior year and for changing the 
type of test from the aptitude type to a battery of tests of educational 
development. 
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Part IV 
Annual Business Meeting 


Tuesday, February 18, 1958, 4:30 P.M. 


ATHENAEUM, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Presiding: R. B. Norman, Principal, Amarillo High School, Amarillo, 
Texas, and President of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 

President Norman commented on the way the business and profes- 
sional activities of the Association are carried on throughout the year. 
Many committees, the Executive Committee, and the central office staff 
under the direction of Executive Secretary Paul E. Elicker carry on all 
activities approved by the Executive Committee, and publish reports in 
THE BULLETIN, the NASSP NEWS LETTER, the NASSP SPOTLIGHT, the NASC 
HIGHLIGHTS, and in special releases to National Advisory Council, and the 
members. He stated that some business must be carried on at the annual 
business meeting according to provisions in the Constitution. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Dr. Leland N. Drake, Principal of Mohawk Junior High School in 
Columbus, Ohio; Past President of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals; and Chairman of the Board of Nominators, presented 
the nominations made by the fifty-two state coordinators who compose the 
Board of Nominators, on Monday, February 17, 1958. Dr. Drake stated 
that it was necessary to nominate all seven persons for the respective offices 
and membership on the Executive Committee, one from each of seven 
regions, as per the provisions in the new Constitution adopted a year ago 
in Washington, D. C. All nominations were made for one year beginning 
March 1, 1958, unless otherwise designated. 

For President 
George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Connecticut—represénting Region | (New England Area) 
For Ist Vice President 
Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Education, Eugene Public 
Schools, Eugene, Oregon—representing Region 7 (Western Area) 
For 2nd Vice President 
James E. Nancarrow, Principal, Upper Darby High School, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania—representing Region 2 (Middle States 
Area) 
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Members of Executive Committee 
Seniority Rank 1 
James D. Logsdon, Superintendent-Principal, Thornton Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, Harvey, Illinois—rep- 
resenting Region 5 (North Central—Middle Area) 
Seniority Rank 2 
Eugene S$. Thomas, Principal, Central High School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan—representing Region 4 (North Central—Upper 
Area) 
Seniority Rank 3 
Calloway Taulbee, Principal, Artesia Senior High School, Ar- 
tesia, New Mexico—representing Region 6 (North Central— 
Lower Area) 
Seniority Rank 4 
John M. Sexton, Principal, Northeast High School, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida—representing Region 3 (Southern Area) 


Following the presentation of names and upon motion and second, the 
recommended nominees were unanimously elected to their respective of- 
fices for the year beginning March 1, 1958. 

In order to place all members of the Executive Committee in proper 
order of seniority as implied in the new Constitution, the Executive Com- 
mittee by appropriate action on Tuesday evening, February 18, 1958, au- 
thorized seniority of members of Executive Committee as designated 
above. 

OTHER BUSINESS 

1. A suggestion was made that the Executive Committee consider addi- 
tional ways of reporting its policies and actions to the membership at 
large. 

2. The Executive Secretary was requested to comment on the new plan 
for screening and qualifying students for the National Merit Scholarships. 
It was stated that the plan long advocated by the Director of the National 
Merit Scholarship Program, Dr. John N. Stalnaker, would go into effect 
this year through tests on educational development. These tests would be 
provided by Science Research Associates on April 29, 1958, for second- 
semester juniors and first-semester seniors. Schools would receive scores on 
all scholarship applicants about August 15, 1958. 

Significant Changes 

a. A screening or qualifying test for juniors in the latter part of the 

junior year and not for seniors. 

b. A change from an aptitude test to a series of five subject area tests, 

described as a Test on Educational Development. 

c. Increase in length of time of test from two hours to three hours. 

d. Finalists will take a second test—the Scholastic Aptitude Test 

. (S.A.T.)—in December of the senior year instead of January or 
: March as at present. 
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Regular Scholarship Qualifying Test (SQT) 

a. The senior-year scholarship test to be given next on October 21, 1958 
in participating schools will continue to be administered to college- 
bound and scholarship-seeking seniors by the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, New Jersey, and the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, as it has been for the past three years. 

b. The National Honor Society Scholarships and many other scholar- 
ship programs will use this SQT on October 21, 1958, for screening 
senior class, scholarship-seeking students. 

c. All schools that had chapters of the National Honor Society were ad- 
vised to elect qualified juniors during the junior year so they would 
be eligible as seniors to take the SQT on October 21, 1958, for the 
forty-three scholarships offered college-bound National Honor So- 
ciety members. 
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The Constitution 


of the 


$86 





National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Officially adopted, February 26, 1957 


ARTICLE I—Name 


The name of this organization shall be the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the National Education 
Association. 


ARTICLE II—Purposes 


The Association shall advance the cause of secondary education by pro- 
viding information and leadership in such matters as administration and 
supervision, by encouraging research, by promoting high professional 
standards, by focusing attention on national educational problems, and 
shall join with other professional organizations in the solution of prob- 
lems of education at the national level. 


ARTICLE IlI—Membership 


SECTION 1. The membership of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals shall consist of four classes: active, associate, institu- 
tional, and life. 


SECTION 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership 
who are engaged in (a) secondary-school administration and/or super- 
vision; (b) teaching secondary education upon payment of the annual fee 
of $8.00 to the executive secretary. 


SECTION 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school prin- 
cipals shall be eligible to active membership in the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals by the payment of the annual fee of $5.00 
through the state secretary or representative. 


SECTION 4. All other persons interested in secondary education shall 
be eligible to associate membership upon payment of the annual fee of 
$8.00 to the executive secretary. 


SECTION 5. Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary 
schools and libraries and other educational institutions. The annual dues 
of $12.00 shall be paid by the educational institution. If institutional 
membership is obtained through a state secondary-school principals’ as- 
sociation, it shall be $10.00 per year. The principal of a member school 
shall be credited with a personal participating membership and shall 
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receive all benefits and privileges pertaining thereto. In addition, the 
school library shall receive a duplicate copy of all proceedings, bulletins, 
special reports, and a subscription to sTUDENT LIFE. The school may also 
designate any staff representative who shall receive delegate privileges at 
the annual conventions of the Association. 


SECTION 6. Any individual eligible to active or associate membership 
in the National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have life 
membership upon payment of the life membership fee of $150.00 to the 
executive secretary. 


SECTION 7. Only active members holding full time and active ad- 
ministrative positions in secondary education in schools or state depart- 
ments of education shall have the privilege of holding office. 


SECTION 8. The Executive Committee shall have power to pass upon 
the qualifications of all applicants for membership. 


ARTICLE IV—Officers 


SECTION 1. The elective officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, a First Vice President, and a Second Vice President. 


SECTION 2. The President and Vice Presidents shall have held office 
as members of the Executive Committee. 


SECTION 3. The President and Vice Presidents shall hold office for 
a period of one year, or until a successor has been duly elected and proper- 
ly qualified, and shall not be eligible for re-election to the same office. 


SECTION 4. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers and 
four other members each elected for a term of four years. This Committee 
shall be composed of qualified active members elected from each of the 
following seven regions: 

Recion 1—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island; 

Recion 2—New York, New York City, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania; 

Recion 3—Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas; 

Recion 4—Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wyoming; 

Recion 5—West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska; 

Recion 6—Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado; 

Recion 7—Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, Utah, 
Nevada, and Hawaii. 
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In the event of a vacancy in the membership of the Executive Com 
mittee or in the offices of the Association such vacancy or vacancies shall 
be filled at the next annual election according to the regular election pro- 
cedure, with priority given the senior members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. All officers or members of the Executive Committee who were 
elected to office after the person vacating office was first elected, shall move 
ahead one year for each vacancy. The newly elected member shall have a 
term of three years and shall take precedence over the member normally 
elected to a four-year term. If more than one vacancy occurs in any one 
year, the same procedure shall apply. 

Baugher 


SECTION 5. An officer or member of the Executive Committee shall 
remain eligible according to Article III, Section 7, and reside in the region 
he was elected to represent to continue in office beyond the current year. 


SECTION 6. The Executive Secretary shall be selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee; his duties and compensation shall be determined by the 
Executive Committee. The Associate and Assistant Secretaries shall be 
elected by the Executive Committee upon recommendation by the Execu- 
tive Secretary; their duties and compensation shall be determined by the 
Executive Committee. 


SECTION 7. The Executive Committee shall: (a) assist the President 
in arranging for an annual convention and in other matters where his 
decision will affect the policy and welfare of the Association; (b) appoint 
such commissions, committees, and consultants to carry on the business 
of the Association and shall define their duties and determine length of 
office of such appointment; (c) shall review and evaluate the work of the 
various committees and keep the Association informed of such reviews and 
evaluations; (d) prepare an annual budget and render a report to the 
Association; (e) interpret the provisions of the Constitution in case of 
doubt relative to its provisions; (f) sha!l review from time to time the 
provisions of the Constitution and appoint committees when deemed 
necessary to recommend changes; (g) shall perform, subject to review by 
the National Advisory Council and approval by the National Association, 
such other duties as may be necessary for the efficient functioning and 
administration of the Association. 


SECTION 8. Each state association shall elect or select a State Co-ordi- 
nator who shall represent both the state association and the national or- 
ganization. When state associations do not provide such an officer, the 
Executive Committee of the National Association shall appoint a State 
Coordinator. At the time of the selection of the Coordinator, the state as- 
sociation shall appoint an alternate State Coordinator to serve in the ab- 
sence of the Coordinator. The names of the Coordinator and his alternate 
shall be submitted to the Executive Secretary of the National Association 
at least sixty days prior to the national convention. Each State Coordi- 
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nator shall: (a) encourage membership in both State and National Associ- 
ations; (b) interpret and explain the work and various projects of the 
National Association to his state association; (c) encourage individual 
participation in the professional work of the State and National Associ- 
ations; (d) recommend key people in his area for committee assignment by 
the Executive Committee; and (@) keep the Executive Committee in- 
formed concerning problems and projects of his State Association. 


ARTICLE V—National Advisory Council 


SECTION 1. There shall be a National Advisory Council whose mem- 
bership shall consist of the following: (a) the three officers, namely the 
President, Secretary, and State Coordinator, from each affiliated State As- 
sociation; (b) all members of the Executive Committee; and (c) all active 
past Presidents of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
currently in positions of secondary-school administration. 


SECTION 2. The National Advisory Council shall meet annually at 
the time of the annual meeting of the National Association. Such meeting 
shall be for one or two sessions for the purpose of (a) receiving reports 
from the Executive Committee, and (b) discussion of problems and con- 
cerns of state associations and the National Association. 


SECTION 3. The President of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals shall be the presiding officer of the National Advisory 
Council. The Executive Secretary shall act as Secretary of the National 
Advisory Council. 


SECTION 4. The National Advisory Council shall: (a) advise the 
Executive Committee concerning activities, projects, and proposals for the 
National Association; (b) stimulate the study of problems and issues in 
secondary education; (c) suggest, coordinate, and report activities and 
experiments of the state associations; (d) serve as a discussion group for 
problems affecting the National and State Associations; and (e) consider 
ways and means of unifying and co-ordinating efforts and work of the 
leading forces in secondary education. 


ARTICLE VI—Nominations and Elections 


SECTION 1. The State Coordinators shall constitute a Board of Nom- 
inators for the elective officers df the Association. If a nomination is made 
by a state, the Coordinator shall send to the Executive Secretary of the 
Association, not less than sixty days in advance of the annual meeting, the 
name of such nomination for any elective office. Nominations shall not 
be made after that date. The Coordinators shall obtain the endorsement 
of the state association for the name submitted. The Coordinator shall 
send a supporting statement and endorsement for each of his nominations 
in accordance with the qualifications as listed in Article VI, Section.3. The 
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Executive Secretary shall then compile a list of such nominations with 
their qualifications as set forth on a prescribed form and, together with a 
list of offices to be filled, shall submit the same to each State Coordinator 
within a thirty-day period prior to the national convention, at which time 
the election is to take place. 


SECTION 2. The State Coordinators shail meet as a Board of Nomi- 
nators at a regularly scheduled meeting at the time of the annual conven- 
tion. An official report of the nominations with supporting statements 
and endorsements shall be presented by the chairman of the Board of 
Nominators, who shall previously have been appointed by the President 
trom the present or past membership of the Executive Committee. 


SECTION 3. The Board of Nominators in making their final selection 
shall consider the tabulated returns in relation to: (a) service which the 
nominee has given his state principals’ association and particularly the 
National Association; (b) qualities and accomplishments which point to 
successful national leadership; (c) consideration to the standing of the 
school represented by the nominee; (d) consideration to the frequency of 
representation from each of the various geographic regions; (e) considera- 
tion for seniority in following sequence of office in respect to nominees; 
and (f) freedom to propose other nominations under justifiable expedient. 


SECTION 4. Eighteen Coordinators shall constitute a quorum for the 
Board of Nominators. In the event of a lack of a quorum, then the va- 
cancies on the Board of Nominators shall be filled by temporary appoint- 
ments made by the Executive Committee or the President. 


SECTION 5. The Chairman of the Board of Nominators shall submit 
the final list of candidates as prepared by the Board to the members of 
the Association at the annual business meeting. A written statement in 
support of each nominee shall be read by the chairman to the members 
assembled, if requested, and other nominations called for in accordance 
with parliamentary procedure provided the name of any other person 
nominated by a State Coordinator is from the list submitted sixty days in 
advance of the meeting. 


SECTION 6. The officers and members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected by the Association at the annual business meeting. 


ARTICLE VII—Finance 


The President shall appoint annually, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee, two members who shall, with the Executive Secre 
tary, constitute a Board of Finance to act in the capacity of trustees, to 
have custody of the funds of the Association, to have same properly au- 
dited, and to submit annually a report to the Association. 
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ARTICLE VIII—Meetings 


The National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall hold an 
annual convention. The regular annual business meeting shall be held at 
the time and place of the annual convention, unless arranged for other- 
wise by the Executive Committee of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 


ARTICLE IX—Amendments 


The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of 
members present and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amend- 
ment must be submitted in writing at the preceding annual meeting, or 
must be submitted in printed form to all members of the Association 
thirty days before the annual meeting. In case the latter method is used, 
such amendment must receive the approval of the Executive Committee 
before it can be printed and sent to the members of the Association. 


ARTICLE X—Rules of Order 


Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern in all meetings of the Association. 
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Ginancial Statements 


To the Finance Committee 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


At your request we have audited the accounts and records of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1957. 

CERTIFICATE 

We have audited the accounts and records of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1957. 
Our audit was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records 
and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and related state- 
ments of income and earnings, together with the comments forming a 
part thereof, present fairly the financial position of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals at June 30, 1957, and the results of 
its operations for the year then ended, in conformity with generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of 
the preceding year. 

Respectfully submitted, FLOYD W. BUSH, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


BALANCE SHEET—June 30, 1957 





ASSETS 
Cash on hand— 
checking accounts $189,501.70 
Cash on hand— 
savings accounts 247,449.22 $436,950.92 
Petty cash fund 20.00 $436,970.92 
Returned checks 29.72 
Bills receivable 
Publications 5,328.04 
Members 5,202.90 
Inventories 83,235.69 
Securities (listed below) 108,450.00 
Furniture and fixtures 53,338.39 
Less—Depreciation taken to date 17,205.45 36,132.94 


Total Assets — $675,350.21 
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LIABILITIES AND NET WorTH 
Bills payable 
Net worth July 1, 1956, per 
prior report dated September 
18, 1956 $478,298.15 


Less furniture and fixture 


adjustment 964.24 $477,333.91 


Add—net profit for fiscal 


year ended June 30, 1957 11,688.51 





Scholarship Fund: 
Balance of fund July 1, 1956, 
per prior report dated 


September 18, 1956 131,065.63 


Add 
Receipts 133,625.00 


Less disbursements 105,841.88 27,783.12 


External Funds 


Receipts 165,702.20 
Less disbursements 156,484.20 


Total Liabilities and 
Net Worth 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENT 
June 30, 1957 
Stocks: 
One La Salle Street Company, 5 shares, no par value 
Peoria Public Service Company, 90 shares 


Public Utility Bonds: 
Peoria Public Service Company, 5%, due June 1, 1959 


United States Bonds: 
U.S. Treasury, 3%, of 1995 
U. S. Treasury, 234% of 1959-65 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series E of 1964, 66, 67, 69 
U.S. Savings Bonds, Series G of 1957-64 


Total Value of Investment 


18,261.04 


$489,022.42 


158,848.75 


9,218.00 


$675,350.21 


$ 500.00 
450.00 


1,500.00 


18,000.00 
13,000.00 
19,000.00 
56,000.00 


$108,450.00 
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Resolution I 

Whereas, the National Education Association and its Legislative Di- 
vision have sought a ruling from the Internal Revenue Service to obtain 
an income tax deduction for educational expenses to an amount not to 
exceed $600 for any one taxable year. 

Be it resolved that the NASSP support the efforts of the NEA and 
any of its divisions or commissions to obtain this Federal Income Tax 
deduction for “established teachers” or professional members of the 
teaching profession. 


Resolution II 

Whereas, our President has set up a President's Council on Youth 
Fitness to enlist all youth agencies to use all of their resources for es- 
tablishing enduring values in physical, moral, spiritual, and social fitness 
of youth, and 

Whereas, a President's Council on Youth Fitness has been set up on 
which the National Association of Secondary-School Principals has a 
representative, 

Be it resolved that the Association encourage all members of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals to use their resources 
for the general improvement of the fitness of youth. 











Colleges and Universities Offering Courses 
and Workshops on Junior High Schools, 
1958 Summer Session 


Compiled by ELLswortH TOMPKINS AND VIRGINIA ROE 


‘ie fourth annual survey of summer session courses and workshops on 
the junior high school conducted by the Committee on Junior High- 
School Education of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals shows that— 

p Colleges and universities in 31 states have scheduled a total of 139 
courses and workshops on the junior high school for the 1958 summer 
sessions. 

p This represents an increase of more than 400 per cent over 1955, 
when the annual nation-wide survey was first reported. 

p> The 139 courses and workshops listed below differ in these respects 
from the 122 offered during the 1957 summer session: 


> More courses on administration and supervision in 1958. 

p> More courses on methods of teaching specific subject matter fields in 1958. 

> More courses on adolescent psychology and human growth and develop- 
ment in 1958. 

> Fewer courses on general teaching methods in 1958. 

p> The same number of workshops as in 1957. 

p> The same number of courses on curriculum as in 1957. 

> More courses on core programs in 1958. 


Information supplied by colleges and universities is listed below by 
state, by institution, by number and title of course, by date offered, and 
by name of professor. Where no exact data were given, the space has 
been left open. We regret that material submitted after January 24, 
1958, could not be included in the tabulation. 


Committee On Junior High-School Education : 

Wuitam T. Grunn, Professor of Edidcation, University of Connecticut, Storrs Connecticut ; 
CHAIRMAN 

Decmen H. Batraick, Principal, Roosevelt Junior-Senior High School, Des Moines, Iowa 

Dan F. Cacia, Principal, Sedgefield Junior High School, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Guoncs K. Draxe, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica, California 

L. L. Myuns, Principal, W. H. Kirk Junior High School, East- Cleveland, Ohio 

GLenn F. VARNER, Assistant Superintendent for S. dary and Vocati i Education, St. Paul 
Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Ellsworth Tompkins is Associate Secretary for Administration, and Virginia Roe is 

a Staff Member, both in the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 
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We make no claim that all colleges or universities offering junior high- 
school summer session courses are listed. We made a second inquiry of 
all institutions who did not reply to our first request. However, it is 
possible that some institutions who have scheduled junior high-school 
courses or workshops failed to reply. The Committee believes that this 
survey is a reasonably comprehensive one and hopes that principals, 
teachers, professors, and students may find it helpful. 

The Committee on Junior High-School Education wishes to thank the 
colleges and universities that participated in the survey. All will receive 
a copy of this publication. 





CoLLeces RESPONDING TO INQUIRY 


Colleges and universities offering courses and workshops on junior high 
schools during the 1958 summer session are double starred (**). Those institu- 
tions offering courses on junior-senior high schools are single starred (*). In- 
formation on junior-senior high-school courses and workshops is not included 
in this report. Institutions not starred reported little or no emphasis on the 
junior high school in their summer session courses. 





Florence State College, Florence, Alabama 
**Troy State College, Troy, Alabama 
**Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
**Chico State College, Chico, California 
**Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, California 
*Long Beach State College, Long Beach, California 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 
San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
**San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
**San Jose State College, San Jose, Califorina 
**Stanford University, Stanford, California 
**University of California, Berkeley, California 
**University of California, Los Angeles, California 
**University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 
**University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 7 
**University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
**University of Connecticut, Storrs 
*The American University, Washington, D. C. 
**Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
*George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
**Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
**University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
*University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois 
**Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
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**Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
**Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 
**Ball State State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
*Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
**Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
**Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa 
**Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
**Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
**The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
**University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 

University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
**Northwestern State College of Louisiana, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
**University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 

State Teachers College, Salisbury, Maryland 
**University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
**Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
**University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 
**Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
*Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

Northern Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan 
**Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
**State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
**University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Delta State College, Cleveland, Mississippi 
**Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
**Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, Missouri 
**University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
**Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 

Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 
**University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 
**New Jersey State Teachers College at Union, New Jersey 
**Rutgers, The State University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
**Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey 
**University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
*Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
**Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 
**New York University, New York, New York 
**Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
**Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 
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**Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina 
**University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
**University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
**Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
**Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
**Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
**The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
*Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon 
**University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
**Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Mansfield State Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
*Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
**State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, Millersville, Pennsylvania 
**Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
**University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
**Tennessee A and I State University, Nashville, Tennessee 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
**Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
**University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
**University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
**University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
**Utah State University, Logan, Utah 
*University of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 
**Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington 
**State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 
**University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
*West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
**Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Wisconsin State College, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
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WORLD'S FIRST TRUE ABBREVIATED LONGHAND SYSTEM! 


IEFHA 


tf You Can Write Longhand. You Can VUrite Briethand!' 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
4832 N. LINCOLN AVE. 


“ LAMBERT BLDG. - SUITE 201 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON LONG BEACH 3, CALIF. CHICAGO 25, RLINOIS 


10 Days' Free Examination 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following book(s) fer 10 days’ 
at the end of which time | will pay the listed price (less 20%) 
mailing charges, or return the book(s) without obligation. 
(CD Carter GRIEFHAND, Basic Course (30 lessons) _. 
(CD Carter BRIEFHAND, Complete Course (70 lessons) . $3.75 


C) Seve! you check here and enclose payment, publisher will pay mailing 
charges. Return guarantee applies, of course. 


Subjects Taught. 
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IN THE UNIVERSITY TRADITION 


A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 


“Readers of this book will believe that education as de- 
scribed by President Griswold is worth all it costs."-—New 
York Times Book Review. 


“Griswold . . . is in essence the rousing champion of the 
liberal arts, liberal education and the fundamental cultural 
values.” —W. G. Rogers, AP Newsfeatures. 

$3.00 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF EDUCATION 


edited by EDMUND FULLER 


‘Now published in book form . . . the papers and discus- 
sions of that (Kent School) symposium cast fresh light on 


one of modern education's greatest lacks and needs,’’—Time. 


“So many books on education fail to challenge reflection 
that it is a pleasure to find one like this that requires and 


deserves a second reading.’ —America. 
$4.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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"Fouth, fact. ta the tie of att things « 





wrote Thomas a 


And to have the latest facts about vocational 
schools right at one’s fingertips is a sine qua 
non for successful guidance counseling and 
school library service. 


The completely revised and enlarged 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING DIRECTORY 
of the UNITED STATES 


3rd edition, 1958, $2.95, compiled by “NATHAN M. COHEN, 


RECOMMENDED! 





An earlier edition of this 
DIRECTORY was included in 
Robert ayepens oe s apenas ¢ com- 
pilation, Books on Voca- 
tional Guidance” in THE 
BULLETIN OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS. 











Gertrude Forrester's OCCUPATIONAL 
LITERATURE recommended a previ- 
ous edition of the DIRECTORY for 
first purchase by small libraries, another 
indication of its value 


KEEP UP-TO-DATE! 


Even if you now own an older edition 
of this DIRECTORY, or another simi- 
lar publication, practically all the 
schools have had tuition changes, and 
many have had their approval status 
changed, have closed up, or have new 
addresses. In addition, many new schools 
and much new information about each 
school has been added. THE SERV- 
ICE YOU a fr YOUR PEOPLE 
IS ONLY GOOD AS THE 
INFORMATION YOU HAVE ON 
HAND. 


Both the first and second editions o vA 
this DIRECTORY were complete 
sold out! In order to be sure that you 
have enough copies of this indispens- 
able cation for your School, 
ORDER AT ONCE. 


*Professional Librarian, U.S. Government . 


will give you the facts about 6,500 private and 
public semi-professional, technical, and trade 
schools: 

Courses offered and length; entrance require- 
ments; enrollment dates; tuition and other 
expenses; approval status, etc. 

ALL INFORMATION IS ARRANGED IN 
EASY-TO-USE TABULAR FORM—you need 
only glance down a column to pick out courses 
and other information for the schools in a com- 
munity! ALSO FULLY COURSE-INDEXED, 
so that you can quickly find what courses are 
taught anywhere in the country 





THIS DIRECTORY IS THE ONLY 
COMPREHENSIVE PUBLICATION IN 
THIS FIELD TO GIVE APPROVAL 
INFORMATION ABOUT SCHOOLS: 
whether or mot wed for Veterans’ 
training, and/or fe wed or li- 
censed, and/or approved by another 
responsible agency. 











Your School needs this DIRECTORY— 
In the words of a school librarian from Pennsy!- 
vania, this DIRECTORY is “. . . invaluable to a 
library such as ours, where many of our young 
people have neither the background nor the 
money to attend college, yet who realize that 
they need some further training in order to hold 
down a reasonably good job.’ 

This DIRECTORY will be used constantly by 
your guidance counselor and librarian. You 
will also want a copy on your personal reference 
shelf for immediate use. 


ORDER ON 10 DAYS’ APPROVAL 


Potomac Press 
Dept. $ 
2607 Arlington Boulevard 
Arlington 1, Virginia 
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Ralph K. Watkins, Univ. of Mis- 
sourt. Just Published! This basic 
college textbook on general methods 
of secondary school teaching stresses 
large-unit planning and is practical 
for both prospective and in-service 
teachers. Presents exercises which 


Edited by Harl R. Douglass, Univ. 
of Colorado. A thorough, up-to-date 
report on all phases of present-day 
curriculum t and practice that 
will be of special interest to educa- 
tion students, teachers in-service, 
and administrators. Significant 


William T. Gruhn, oy | Conn.; 
and Harl R. Douglass, Univ. of 
Colorado. The end product of years 
of al experience and research 
ya mo from a cross-country study 
of 370 schools. Reflecting the ideas 
of various educators, opposing view- 


Vernon E. Anderson, Univ. of 
Maryland. Comprehensive college 
text covers all aspects of cur- 
riculum construction and improve- 
ment in school and classroom with 
illustrations from elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels. Con- 
trasts experience-centered or prob- 


J. E. Grinnell, Southern Illinois 
Univ.; and Raymond J. Young, 
Univ. of Illinois; with 7 Contributors. 
Informative college textbook de- 
scribes the public relations methods 
used by educators to correlate school 
activities with community resources 


Selected RONALD Books ——— 


Techniques of Secondary School Teaching 


have actually been carried out by 
students am | by selected teachers. 
Shows how the teacher is to effect 
all procedures, covering formula- 
tion of teaching objectives, selection 


of subject matter, ical organiza- 
rt Ly) Thos pp. $5. 


The High School Curriculum — 2nd Edition 


changes in the field are evaluated 
and goals to be reached are dis- 
cussed. Various chapters have been 
written by 28 authorities, each a 
distinguished leader in a specific 
field of education. Illus.,582 pp. $6. 


The Modern Junior High School — 2nd Edition 


points on current practices are 
presented. Discusses the functions 
of the junior high school, curricu- 
—_ and instructional ams, 
guidance programs, and future 
ae facing junior high schools. 
lus., 421 pp. $5.50 


Principles and Procedures of Curriculum Improvement 


lem-solving approach with subject- 
centered approach. Evidence from 
research in child, adolescent, and 
social psy . Examines the 
human relati ips and practical 
procedures involved in putting 
through curriculum change. 468 PP. 
$5. 


The School and the Community 


and interests. Shows how > — 
prove community understanding o 
school objectives; how to obtams a 
closer relationship between school 
and community by having field 
trips, parent-teacher groups, com- 
munity surveys. Illus., 444 pp. $5.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY « 15 £. 26th St., New York 10 
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Publications from Prentice-Hall . . . 


A Teacher's Professional Guide 


by NOLAN C. KEARNEY, Assistant Super- 
intendent, St. Pavl, Minnesota, Public Schools 





Public Education 
in American Society 


by KENNETH H. HANSEN, 
Western State College of Colorado 





High School Teaching 


by KENNETH H. HANSEN, 
Western State College of Colorado 





THIS NEW BOOK OFFERS PROFESSIONAL 
advice on the teacher's job from the 
teacher's viewpoint, with stress on the 
importance of the teacher in our society. 
It discusses many professional personal 
problems of teachers, realistically. It 
is not visionary or preachy but it does 
envision better schools. The author 
looks at the teacher's job through the 
teacher's eyes with many actual illus- 
trations of situations teachers must 
face. He discusses cooperation with 
supervisors, principals and other ad- 
ministrators and gives professional and 
personal advice. 

Approx. 400 pp. . Pub. May 1958 

Text price $5.00 


AN EXPERIENCED EDUCATOR PRESENTS 
an introductory course designed to 
attract your ablest students to the 
teaching profession. Hansen shows the 
actual process of teaching—in the class- 
room, through other work of the school, 
and in the community. He then deals 
with the occupation aspects of teaching. 
Finally, he considers some of the com- 
mon misconceptions that often confuse 
educational issues. The historical and 
philosophical perspectives are treated 
as integral parts of the whole picture 
rather than as separate, unrelated 
chapters. 


484 pp. + Pub.1958 + Text price $5.75 


THIS NEW TEXT IS A COMPREHENSIVE, 
clear presentation of general methods 
of high school teaching. It provides an 
over-all orientation to the high school 
—its purposes in its social setting, the 
needs and value systems of high school 
students, and the function of the 
curriculum. The author suggests ways 
to extend the use of extra-class activi- 
ties and environment for the personal, 
social, and educational development of 
students, and ways of achieving 
growth as a teacher. 


421 pp. + Pub.1957 + Text price $5.75 


co To receive approval copies promptly, write: BOX 903 














ad PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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ELE LLL LE ATCT LEST TEI IIIS 
For your high-school guidance program .. . 


Points for Decision 


A Guide to Help Youth 
Solve Their Problems 
by Harold J. Mahoney and T. L. Engle 


“If a high-school teacher is hunting for a practical teach- 
ing textbook in the field of guidance, he should give 
careful consideration to this book. It should assist the 
student in securing the information about himself and 
about his environment that leads him toward insights 
into his own problems and then permits and encourages 
him to make fis own decisions.” 

from The Bulletin of the 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York * 2126 Prairie Avenve, Chicago 16 








CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


There are times when you will want to recommend home study by correspondence 
—particularly for drop-out students who should continue their education. Spare time 
study lets each student set his own pace, as fast or as slow as circumstances and ability 
permit. Also, there is no interference with work, school or other obligations. 


The courses offered by International Corres Schools can serve you in 
another way. Many secondary schools use I.C.S. material to supplement present 
curricula or to supply courses not otherwise available. 


L.C.S. is the oldest and largest school and is accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission of the National Home Study Council. Its 259 courses cover 
a wide range of subjects—business, industrial, engineering, academic, art, high school, 
most technical fields. The courses are direct, ‘ob ofan easy to follow, yet rich in 
theory as well as practical application. The I.C.S. method includes complete, per- 
sonalized lesson and answer service. 


Available to educators: helpful Vocational Guidance Manual listing all courses, 
ep ae synopses of subjects cbvered in each course. Also a full explanation of 
the 1.C.S. method. Write for your free copy. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 4759 Scranton 15, Pa. 
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General Offices Owatonna, Minnesota 


ae 


Daniel C. Gainey, President 
Owatonna, Minnesota « Hannibal, Missouri - Santa Barbara, California 














Plants and Studios 





AFRICA 


Applications and inquiries are being accepted by the African-Amer- 
ican Institute for qualified teachers to fill positions in secondary 
schools in English-speaking Africa. 

The AAI is a private, non-profit organization incorporated in the 
District of Columbia with offices in New York City and Accra, 
Ghana. 


Its three main programs are: the publication of a monthly jour- 
nal called Africa Special Report; grants and student assistance to 
Africans studying in this country; and the Placement Service which 
places qualified American teachers in African schools. 


For information on any program or complimentary copies of 
Africa Special Report, write to: 


Placement Service, Dept. B-6 
African-American Institute 
1234 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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NEW 
HIGH SCHOOL 
PUBLICATIONS 


BIOLOGY FOR YOU 


4th EDITION 
by VANCE-MILLER 


This 1958 edition features a color- 
ful new overview of biology in our 
world today. Geared to high school 
students, it combines a _back- 
ground of traditional matter with 
an appreciation for scientific con- 
tributions. 


LEARNING 
ABOUT CHILDREN 


by SHUEY-WOODS-YOUNG 


. . . geared to the interests of a 
child development course. Traces 
the growth and personality devel- 
opment of the child, stressing the 
importance of knowing children 
in order to better understand 
ourselves. 


MANAGEMENT 
FOR YOU 


by FITZSIMMONS-WHITE 


. the three-phase study of 
management, developed from the 
student point of view. Focuses on 
management of ourselves (shar- 
ing, cooperating) , in homemaking 
activities (specific home area 
tasks) , and in the family (income, 


spending) . 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 











Beautiful Color—set to music 


Choral Robes of 
WONDERLOOM 
by MOORE 


At all occasions, your School 
Choir, enrobed in colorful fabrics 
by MOORE, adds an impressive 
note of beauty. 


New MOORE fabrics, now 
available, woven from color- 
locked Chromspun yarn for life- 
of-the-fabric, guaranteed color- 
fastness to light, air impurities, 
perspiration, cleaning, moths and 
mildew. Wonderfully lightweight. 
Easy to match as your choral 
group grows. 


Write for Fabric Selector SR57 
E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicage 13, Mlineis 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
1641 MN. Allesandre St., Les Angeles 26, Calif. 
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peu Tuuttation 


To Principals 
of Approved Secondary Schools 
Does your school have a chapter of the 
National Honor Society founded by the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in 1921? 
If your school does not have a chapter 


Aud 


If your school is accreditied by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or if it has the 
highest rating of your state department of 
education, 


You are invited to write 
for full particulars to: 


Pauli E. Elicker, Secretary 
National Honor Society 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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MARK THIS 
DATE 


On Your Calendar 
we 


The 43rd 
Annual Convention 


of the 


National Association of 
Secondary-School 
Principals 
will be held in 


Convention Hall 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FEBRUARY 7-11, 1959 


we 


Begin to Plan Now 


American Capitalism: 
An Introduction for Young Citizens 
Just off the Press 


Single copies, 50 cents 
2-9 copies | 10 or more copies 
45c each 40c each 


Council for Advancement of 
Secondary Education 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 








IT’S HIGH TIME 
A handbook for every parent of a teenager 


Single copy, 50 cents 
2-9 copies, 10 or more copies, 
45c each 40c each 


National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








Che National 
Honor Society 


A ry Student Council project to 
establish a chapter. For information 


write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 


1201 Sixteenth Sereet, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














The 1957 
Commencement Manual 


$1.50 per copy 
* 


National Association of Secondary Schoo! Principats 
1281 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washiegtes 60 C 
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For Your Information 


The first part of the February 1956 issue of THE 1 
BULLETIN, entitled What Should We Expect of Edu- 
q cation? by Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger, is also avail- 
able in book form with hardbound covers. 


We thought so well of it that we have the impres- 
sion that many of our members would want a hard- 
a bound copy for their library in addition to the regu- 
lar copy of THE BULLETIN. We are now filling orders 
for this book. We shall be glad to receive your order. 


by Since the book will be of interest to lay people and 
af school board members, you may want to inform 
them of its availability or you may personally want 
to present them with copies. 





"i We would also appreciate it if you would write 
ul a review of the book and have it published in your 
local daily or weekly newspaper. Will you do this 
for your Association? It is a good way to bring your 
‘a patrons up to date on what a good school system 
should do. 


i 
‘i Price, $3.00 each, net. 
q Order from: 
te 
The National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
‘t | 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


























The Consumer Education Series 
High School Ceaching-Learning Units 


50 Cents Each 
No. 1: The Modern American No. 7: Managing Your 
Consumer Money 
No. 2: Learning To Use Adver- yw 3. Buying Insurance 
tising 
No. 3: Time on Your Hands No. 9: ee 
No. 4: Investing in Yourself - 
No. 5: Consumer and the Law No. !0: Investing in Your 
No. 6: Using Standards and Health 
Labels No. 11: Effective Shopping 


These units are worth your attention because: 


@ They deal with real concerns of all the people—the kind 
that belongs in a curriculum. 

@ They are authentic and unbiased—no propaganda; pre- 
pared by a professional staff with time and resources to 
do a good job; checked by top people from industry, labor, 
agriculture, women’s groups, and government. 

@ They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively 
activities and teaching devices. 

@ They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pat- 
tern. 

@ They attract and hold public support—experience has 
proved that they make sense to intelligent laymen and 
command their respect. 


Other Publications in Ohis Study 


Consumer Education in Your School. 128 pp. 60c. 
A College Course in Consumer Problems. 134 pp. 60c. 


* Consumer Living. 608 pp. $4.20 
* Economic Roads for American Democracy. 252 Ps $2.88 
* The Buyer’s Guide, with Work Sheets. 256 pp. £: 


Starred (*) publications above are available at a school discount of 25 per cent from 
the list price. All other ek listed are available at the following discounts: 
2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more copies, 





Consumer Education Study 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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HOW DEMOCRATIC IS THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF YOUR SCHOOL? 








@ It is generally agreed that a school is not completely democratically 
administered unless it has some form of student participation in 
school administration. 





DO YOU HAVE A STUDENT COUNCIL 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 








@ The National Association of Student Councils of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals maintains an office in 
Washington, D. C., which is equipped to assist you in organizing a 
student council. 


@ Numerous other services are also available which will help make 
your student council an effective influence for good in your school. 





ENROLL YOUR SCHOOL NOW 
FOR 1958-59 MEMBERSHIP 








Fill out the membership application blank in this issue of Taek BULLETIN 


and mail it with the fee for a school your size to: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1958-59 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Student Council of. . . 


Name of School 


Address* . 


Steet ———S—i«CCity or Town Zone 
Sponsor of Student Council. . 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1958 Student Council 
Yearbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, illustrated 
magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership are based 
on size of school enrollment: 


L (large)—1,000 or larger... . [as $10.00 
M (medium)—300 to 999 ‘ 8.00 
S (small)—less than 300........ : oe 5.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1959. 
High School enrollment this year. . 
Amount of membership fee enclosed. 


Date. . epee ep ae Principal 


*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


The Twenty-second Annual National Conference of members of the 
National Association of Student Councils will be held in the Ferguson High 
School, Ferguson, Missouri, June 22-26, 1958. 
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BALTOTYPE 
Manufacturers and Designers of 


TYPE - HANDY BOXES - in Fonts - Sorts 
Rules - Spacing Material - Ornaments 


MorE and more schools throughout the country are 
using BALTOTYPE in their print shops. We manufacture 
all the popular type faces that are used for teaching 


printing today. 
W3y don’t you or your printing instructor look into the 
possibilities we offer for your school shop. 


WRITE today to Dept. BU-1, requesting FREE catalogs 
and literature of our complete line. 


Baltimore Type & Composition Corporation 
15-17 South Frederick Street - Baltimore 2, Maryland 























THE 1957 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


RE you looking for suggestions in developing your Commence- 

ment Program? If so, this new manual of 224 pages contains 

a wealth of material of assistance in presenting not only ideas but 

also actual scripts and programs used by specific junior and senior 

high schools during their graduation exercises. Also included are a 

report of trends in junior and senior high-school commencements 
and descriptions of various practices. 


Here is a book that offers you real help in the development of © 
your commencement programs over the years. Order your copy at 
$1.50 from 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment must accompany orders for less than 2 copies. 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank N. Philpot, en 
Division Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabam 
Alabama Association of High-School —w : (Colored)—James W. Jenkins, Principal, 
Russell County High School, Hurtsboro, Alabama. 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—William M. Fetterboff, Principal, 
Prescott Junior High School, Prescott, Arizona. 

Arkansas School Administrators Association (Colored) —E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. 
Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Junior High School, Hort Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, 2220 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 2, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Masrice W. Jessup, Heath 
Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Thomas Skirm, Principal, Wethersfield High 
School, Weathersfield, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Lewis J. Roushey, Assistant Principal, High 
School, Middletown, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals—Boise L. Bristor, Board 
of Education, Ross Administration hasan te. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers Association (Colored)— 
Gilbert L. Porter, Executive Secretary, 449 West Georgia Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, —y = -Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 208 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Florida 

Georgia High-School Principals Association—George M. McCord, Principal, Murphy High 
School, 256 Clifton Street, S. E., Aclanta, Georgia. 

Hawaii Association of Secondary- School Principals—Frank Kinnison, Principal, Lahainaluna 
Technical High School, P. O. Box 7, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii. 

Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals—Reid Bishop, Principal, High School, 
Parma, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—H. A. Dollaban, Principal, Lawrenceville 
Township High School, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

Illinois Junior High-School Principals’ Association—james L. Sisk, Principal, Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High School, 817 North Harris Avenue, Champaign, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Delmer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—Gienn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary- School e- M., Deacon, Principal, Lexing- 
ton Junior High School, 4th and Limestone Streets agg Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association (White)—Ben. F. Laborde, Principal, "High School, 
Marksville, Louisiana. 

Louisiana Association of High School Principals (Colored) —E. C. Land, Principal, Lowery 
High School, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 

Maine State Principals Association—Pbilip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Seco -School Principals, : cr (White)—Stephen A. Lerda, Principal, 
High School, Westminster, Maryland 

Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored) —Ulysses $. Young, Dean of Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts a School Principals Association—Frederich H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts 

usetts Junior — School Principals Association—Harry Finkelstein, Principal, 

Garfield Junior h School, Revere, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. Dale Kennedy, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 
480, Lansing 2, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association Secondary-School Principals—William F. Carlson, Junior-Senior 
High School, Northfield, Minnesota. 











Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—john A. Johnson, Principal, Petal 
High School, Box 87, Petal, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary- School Principals—Kenneth J. Smith, Principal, Senior 
High School, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—A. Ray Collins, Jr., Principal, Sweet Grass 
County High School, Big Timber, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Teachers College 125, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

Nevada Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merle D. Singleton, Principal, High 
School, Sparks, Nevada. 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Irvin H. Gordon, Principal, High 
School, Marlboro, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Ernest Stapleton, Principal, Valley 
High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals—jobn H. Fuller, Principal, 
Floral Park Memorial High School, Floral Park, New Yor 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Carl/ Cherkis, Principal, Baruch 
Junior High School, 104 Man., 330 East 21st Street, New York 10, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Weadllen, 
Principal, East New York Vocational High School, 1 Wells Street, Brooklyn 8, New York. 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—C. E. Wike, Principal, High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Anne Gunderson, Principal, High School, New Rock- 
ford, North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Robert G. Winter, Principal, Piqua Central High 
School, Piqua, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—j. Frank Malone, Principal, North- 
west Classen High School, 2801 N.W. 27th & May Sts., Oklahoma City 27, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals—Wéillard Bear, Supervisor of Secondary 
Eincnion, State Department of Education, State Library Building, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. P. Bomgardner, Principal, 
High School, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Eldon D. Wedlock, Principal, Scituate 
Junior-Senior High School, Trimtown Road, North Scituate, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—W. Eugene Smith, 
Principal, High School, Orangeburg, South Carolina. 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Texas Principals Association (Colored)—Joseph McMillan, Principal, Fred Douglass Elem. 
School, Dallas, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Lerue Winget, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 223 State Capirol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—T_J. Whalen, Principal, High School, Brandon, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, 
Binford Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Hermes, Principal, Irene S. 

High School, 7th and Alder, Shelton, Wedkianwn. 

Washington Junior High-School Principals’ Association—C. E. Halverson, Principal, Libby 
Junior High School, East 2900 First Avenue, Spokane, Washington. 

West Virginia Secondary-School Principals’ Commission—R. V. Brabham, Principal, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, 230 School Street, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Merritt B. Jensen, Principal, High 
School, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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OCCUPATION 


@ Your students’ career guide, published on the second and fourth 
Mondays of each month from September through June. 


@ Four pages (sometime eight) in each of the twenty issues, filled with 
accurate, up-to-date information on job opportunities, training require- 
ments, and educational guidance. 


Our Editor-in-Chief, Dr. Max F. Bakr, as well as our Board of Advisors, 
consisting of 
Dr. MARGARET E. BENNETT Dr. GERTRUDE FORRESTER 
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have years of experience in vocational guidance. 
@ Provide your entire school, senior class, or home room with this much 


needed guidance, and receive the advantage of our quantity subscrip- 
tion discount. 





PRICE LIST 


“YOUR FUTURE OCCUPATION” 
Benjamin Franklin Post Office 
P. O. Box 7408 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Total Total Cost 

Subscriptions Per Year 

First Subscript $12.00 1 $12.00 

(Includes Vinet Binder) 

Next 5 Subscriptions.... 3.00 each 6 27.00 

Next 39 Subscriptions. 2.00 each 45 105.00 

Next 100 Subscriptions. 1.00 each 145 205.00 
Over 145 Subscriptions .85 each 


Quantity prices are based upon our mailing all copies to one address. 
We will bill you monthly or three times during the year (December 1, 
March 1, June 1). 
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Write, telling us how many subscriptions you will need, and we will send 
you copies for inspection and approval. You are under no obligation by 
letting us send you these free copies of “Your Future Occupation.’ 
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